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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


CAPTAIN  COOK'S  TliinD  VOYAGE. 


TIIR  spirit  of  discovery,  which  had  long-  animated  the 
European  nations,  having-,  after  its  arduous  and  suc- 
cessful exertions,  during  the  lifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
gradually  subsided,  and  for  a  considerable  time  lain  dormant, 
beg-:in  to  revive  in  Great  Britain  in  the  iate  reign  *  ;  and  re- 
c>ivered  all  its  former  activity,  under  the  cherishing  in- 
fiuence,  and  munificent  encouragement,  of  his  present  Ma- 
jcity. 

,Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  having  happily- 
closed  the  destructive  operations  of  war,  he  turned  his 
tiiou'irhts  to  enterprises  more  humane,  but  not  less  brilliant, 
adapted  to  the  season  of  returning  peace.  While  everV  li- 
l)eral  art,  and  useful  study,  flourished  under  his  patronage  at 
liome,  his  superintending  care  was  extended  to  sucii  braiiches 
of  knowledge,  as  required  distant  examination  and  inquiry ; 
and  his  ships,  after  bringing  back  victory  and  conquest  from 
every  quarter  of  tiie  known  world,  were  now  employed  in 
openi!ig  friendly  conuTiuaications  with  its  hitherto  unexplored 
recesses. 

In  tlie  prosecution  of  an  object  so  worthy  of  the  Monarch 
of  a  great  comniercial  people,  one  voyage  followed  another 


*  Two  voyages  for  discovering  a  North-West  passage, 
through  Hudson's  Bay,  were  then  performed;  one  under  the 
-command  of  Captain  MiddicLon,  in  His  Majesty's  ships  the 
Furnace,  and  the  Discovery  pink,  in  1741,  and  1742.  The 
other  under  the  direction  o:"  Captains  Smith  and  Moore,  ia 
the  ships  Dobbs  and  California,  iitted  out  by  subscription,  ja 
1746,  and  1747 
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in  close  succession;  and,  we  may  add,  in  regular  gradation. 
What  Byron  *  had  begun,  V/al'.isf  and  Carteret  t  soon  im- 
proved. Their  success  gave  birth  to  a  far  more  extensive 
plan  of  discovery,  carried  into  execution  in  two  subsequent 
voyages,  conducted  by  Cook  §.  And  that  nothing  might 
be  left  unattempted,  though  much  had  been  already  done, 
the  same  Commander,  whose  professional  skill  could  only  be 
equalled  bv  the  persevering  diligence  with  which  he  had 
exerted  It,  in  the  course  of  his  former  researches,  was  called 
upon,  once  more,  to  resume,  or  rather  to  complete,  the  sur- 
vey of  the  globe.  Accordingly,  another  voyage  was  under- 
taken in  1776;  which,  though  last  in  the  order  of  time, 
was  far  from  being  the  least  considerable,  with  respect  to 
the  extent  and  importance  of  its  objects;  yer,  still,  far  less 
fortunate  than  any  of  the  f(/rmer,  as  tliose  objects  were  not 
accomplished,  but  at  the  expeace  of  the  valuab.e  life  of  ita 
Conductor. 

When  plans,  calculated  to  be  of  general  u:iiily,  are  car- 
ried into  execution  v/ith  partial  views,  and  upon  interested 
motives,  it  is  natural  to  attempt  to  confine,  within  some 
narrow  circle,  the  advantagec  which  m.ight  have  been  de- 
rived to  the  world  at  large,  by  an  unreserved  disclosure  of 
all  that  had  been  effected.  And,  upon  this  principle,  it  has 
too  frequently  been  considered  as  sound  policy,  perhaps,  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  amongsc  some  of  our  neighbours, 
to  affect  to  draw  a  veil  of  secrecy  over  the  result  of  enter- 
prises to  discover  and  explore  unknowri  quarters  of  the 
globe.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  present  reign,  that  more 
liberal  views  have  been  now  adopted.  Our  late  voyages, 
from  the  very  extensive  objects  proposed  by  them,  could  not 
but  convey  useful  information  to  every  European  nation  ; 

*  Captain,  now  Admiral,  Eyron,  had  under  liis  command, 
the  Dolphin  and  'I'amtr.  He  sailed  in  June  17C-3,  and  re- 
turned in  May  17G6. 

f  Captain  Wallis  had  under  his  command,  the  Dolphin 
and  Swallow.  He  sailed  in  August  17G6',  and  returned,  with 
the  Dolphin,  in  May  1768. 

I  The  Swallow,  commanded  by  Captain  Carteret,  having 
been  separated  from  Waliis,  aad,  by  keeping  a  different 
route,  having  made  ditTerent  discoveries,  this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  voyage.  The  Sv/allow  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  March  17G9. 

§  Captain  Cook,  in  tlie  Endeavour,  sailed  in  August  1768, 
and  returned  in  July  1771. 

In  his  second  voyage,  he  had  the  Resolution  and  Adven- 
ture under  iiis  command.  They  sailed  from  England  in  July 
i77-,  aud  returned  on  the  3Cth  of  July  1775., 
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and,  indeed,  to  every  nation,  however  remote,  which  cul- 
tivates commerce,  and  is  acquainted  with  navigation :  and 
that  information  has  most  laudabl}'-  been  afforded.  The  sarae 
enlarged  and  benevolent  spirit,  which  ordered  these  several 
expeditions  to  be  undertaken,  has  also  taken  care  that  the 
result  of  their  various  disccveries  should  be  authenticaiiv  re- 
corded. And  the  transactions  of  the  five  first  voyages  round 
the  world  having,  in  due  time,  been  communicated  *,  under 
the  authority  of  His  Majesty's  naval  minister ;  tiiose  of  the 
sixth,  which,  besides  revisiting  many  of  the  former  disco- 
veries in  the  Southern,  carried  its  operations  into  untrodden 
paths  in  the  Northern  hemisphere,  are,  unde^r  the  same 
sanction,  now  submitted  to  the  public  in  these  volumes. 

One  great  plan  of  nautical  investigation  having  been  pur- 
sued throughout,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  several  voyages  have 
a  close  connection,  and  that  an  exact  recollection  of  v/hat 
had  been  aimed  at,  and  effected,  in  those  that  preceded,  will 
throw  considerable  light  on  our  period.  With  a  view,  there- 
fore, to  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  ad- 
ditional information  conveyed  by  this  publication,  it  may 
•  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  him  a  short,  though  compre- 
hensive, abstract  of  the  principal  objects  that  had  been  pre- 
viously accomplished,  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  as  may 
serve  to  unite  into  one  point  of  view,  the  various  articles 
which  lie  scattered  through  the  voluminous  journals  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  ;  those  compiled  by  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth ;  and  that  which  was  written  by  Captain  Cook  him- 
self. Ev  thus  shewing  what  had  been  formerly  done,  how 
much  still  remained  for  subsequent  examination  will  be  more 
apparent ;  and  it  will  be  better  understood  oa  what  grounds, 
though  the  ships  of  His  Majesty  had  already  circumnavi- 
gated the  world  five  different  times,  in  the  course  of  about 
ten  years,  another  voyage  should  still  be  thought  expedient. 

There  will  be  a  farther  use  in  giving  such  an  abstract  a 
place  in  this  Introduction.  The  plan  of  discovery,  carried 
on  in  so  many  successive  expeditions,  being  now,  we  may 
take  upon  us  to  say,  in  a  great  measure  completed;  by  sum- 
ming up  the  final  result,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  benevolent  purposes  it  was  designed  to  answer  ; 
and  a  solid  foundation  will  be  laid,  on  which  we  may  build 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  a  question,  sometimes  asked  by 
peevish  refinement,  and  ignorant  malevolence.  What  bene- 

*  The  account  of  the  four  first  of  these  voyages,  compiled 
by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  from  the  Journals  of  the  several  Com- 
manders, was  published  in  i77'2,  in  three  volumes  quarto; 
and  Captain  Cook's  own  account  of  the  fifth,  ia  1777,  ia 
two  volumes  (juario. 
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ilcJal  consequence?,  if  any,  have  followed,  or  are  likelv  t(f 
follow,  to  tiie  discoverers,  or  to  the  discovered,  to  the  com- 
mon interests  of  humanitv,  or  to  the  increase  of  useful  know- 
ledge, from  a!]  our  boasted  attempts  to  explore  the  distant 
recesses  of  the  globe  ? 

The  general  object  of  the  several  voyages  round  the  world, 
undertaken  by  the  command  of  Kis  Majesty,  prior  to  tliat 
related  in  this  work,  was  to  search  for  unknovv^n  tr?xts  of 
]and  that  might  exist  within  the  bosom  of  tiie  immense 
expanse  of  ocean  tha':  occupies  the  whole  Souihern  hemi- 
sphere. 

Within  that  space,  so  few  researches  had  been  made,  be- 
fore our  time,  and  those  few  researches  had  been  made  so 
imperfectly,  that  the  result  of  them,  as  communicated  to 
the  world  in  any  narration,  had  rather  served  to  create  un- 
certainty, than  to  convey  information ;  to  deceive  the  cre- 
dulous, rather  than  to  satisfy  the  judicious  inquirer ;  by 
blending  the  true  geography  of  above  half  the  superncies 
of  the  earth  v>;-ith  an  endless  variety  of  plausible  conjectures, 
suggested  by  ingenious  specuhition ;  of  idle  tales,  handed 
down  by  obscure  tradition  ;  or  of  bold  fictions,  iixvented  by 
deliberate  falsehood. 

It  would  have  been  very  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  five  dif- 
ferent circumnavigators  of  the  globe,  some  of  them,  at  least, 
if  not  all,  in  tracks  little  known,  and  less  frequented,  had 
produced  no  discoveries,  to  reward  the  difhcukies  and  perils 
unavoidably  enccuntered.  But  the  following  review  will  fur- 
bish the  most  satisfactory  proofs,  that  His  Majesty's  instruc- 
tions have  been  executed  v/ith  ability ;  and  that  the  repeated 
visits  of  his  ships  to  the  Southern  hemisphere,  have  very  con- 
siderably added  to  our  stock  of  geographical  knowledge. 

I.  The  South  Atlantic  Ocean  was  the  first  scene  of  our  ope- 
rations. Falkland's  Islands  had  been  hitherto  barely  known 
to  exist ;  but  their  true  position  and  extent,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance which  could  render  their  existence  of  any  con- 
sequence, remained  absolutely  undecided,  till  Eyron  visited 
them  in  17C4.  And  Captain  Machride,  who  followed  him 
thither  two  years  after,  having  circumnavigated  their  coasts, 
and  taken  a  complete  survey,  a  chart  of  Falkland's  Islands 
has  been  constructed,  with  so  much  accuracy,  that  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  itself,  are  not  more  authentically  laid  down 
upon  our  maps. 

How  little  was  really  known  of  the  islands  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Lord  Anson,  v\^e  have 
the  Piost  remarkable  proofs,  in  the  history  of  his  voyage. 
Unavoidably  led  into  mistake,  by  the  imperfect  materials 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  world,  he  had  considered  Pe- 
pys's  Island,  and  Falkland  Isles,  as  distinct  places,  distant 
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from  each  other  about  five  degrees  of  latitude  *.  Byron's  re- 
searches have  rectitied  this  capital  error;  and  it  is  now  de- 
cided, beyond  all  contradiction,  that  future  navigatcrs  iviU  jnis- 
pend  their  th>:e^  if  the\  look  for  Pepys^s  Island  in  latitifdd  47"^,-  it  be- 
i/rr  nozv  certain^  that  Pepys's  Ishnd  is  no  other  than  these  islands  of 
FaliLindf. 

Besides  the  determination  of  this  considerable  point,  other 
1  inds,  situated  in  tiie  South  Atlantic,  have  been  brought 
forward  into  view.  If  the  isle  of  Georgia  had  been  for- 
rierly  seen  by  La  Roche,  in  1675,  and  by  Mr.  Guyot,  ii\ 
th^'ship  iJon,  in  175(5,  which  seems  to  be  probable,  Captain 
Cook,  in  1775,  has  made  us  fallv  acquainted  v/ith  its  extent 
and  true  position  ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  added  to  the 
map  of  the  world  Sandwich  Land,  hitherto  not  known  to 
exist,  and  the  most  Southern  discovery  that  has  been  ever 
accomplished  \. 

II.  Though  the  Strait  of  Mag'alhaens  had, been  frequently 
visited,  and  sailed  through  by  ships  of  different  nations,  be- 
fore our  time;  a  careful  examination  of  its  bays,  and  har- 
bours, and  head-lands,  of  the  numerous  islands  it  contains, 
and  of  the  coasts,  on  both  sides,  that  inclose  it :  and  an  exact 
accoint  of  the  tides,  and  currents,-  and  soundings,  through- 
oat  its  whole  extent,  was  a  task,  which,  if  Sir  John  Nar- 
borough,  and  others,  had  not  totally  omitted,  they  cannot 
be  said  to  have  recorded  so  fully,  as  to  preclude  the  utility 
C/f  future  investigation.  This  task  has  been  ably  and  effec- 
tnally  performed  by  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret;  whose 
transactions  in  this  Str.iit,  and  the  chart  of  it,  founded  on 
their  observations  and  discoveries,  are  a  most  valuable  acces- 
sion to  geography. 

III.  If  the  correct  information,  thus  obtained,  about  every 
part  of  this  celebrated  Strait,  should  deter  future  adventurers 
from  involving  themselves  in  the  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments of  a  labyrinth,  now  known  to  be  so  intricate,  and  the 
unavoidable  source  of  danger  and  delay,  we  have  the  satis- 
faction to  have  discovered,  that  a  saier'and  more  expeditious 
entrance  into  the  Paciilc  Ocean,  may  be  reasonably  depend- 
ed upon.  The  passage  round  CapeHorn,  has  been  repeat- 
edly tried,  both  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  and  stript 
c:  its  terrors.     We  shall,  for  the  future,  be  less  discouraged 


*  See  L' rd  Anson's  Voyage,  quarto  edition,  p.  91. 

f  These  are  Captain  Cook's  words,  Fnfice  to  his  Voyage^ 
p,  14.;  and  tl;e  evidence  on  which  he  forms  this  judgment, 
may  be  met  with  in  Hawkesworth's  Journal  of  Byron's  Voy- 
age, vol.  i.  p.  '1?,^  24—51,  52,  5fi,  54. 

t  See  the  Chart  of  Discovcrici  in  the  South  Atbntic^ 
Cook'*  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  21... 
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by  the  labours  and  distresses  experienced  by  the  squadron.?  of 
Lord  Anson  and  Pizarro,  when  we  recollect,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  attempt  the  navigation  of  those  seas  at  au  unfa- 
vourable season  of  the  year  ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  very 
formidable  met  with  there,  when  they  were  traversed  by 
Captain  Cook. 

To  this  distinguished  navigator  was  reserved  the  honour 
of  being  the  first,  who,  from  a  series  of  the  most  satisfactory 
observations,  beginning  at  the  West  entrance  of  the  Strait 
of  Magalhaens,  and  carried  on  with  unwearied  diligence, 
round  Tierra  del  Fuego,  through  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  has 
constructed  a  chart  of  the  Southern  extremity  of  America, 
from  which  it  will  appear,  how  much  former  navigators 
must  have  been  at  a  loss  to  guide  themselves,  and  what  ad- 
vantages will  now  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  shall  hereafter 
sail  round  Cape  Horn. 

IV.  As  the  voyages  of  discovery,  undertaken  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's command,  have  facilitated  the  access  of  shijjs  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  they  have  also  greatly  enlarged  our  knowledge 
t)f  its  contents. 

Though  the  immense  expanse  usually  distinguished  by  this 
ai^pcllation,  had  been  navigated  by  Europeans  for  near  two 
centuries  and  a  half  *,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it,  particu- 
larly to  the  South  of  the  equator,  had  remained,  during  ail 
this  time,  unexplored. 

The  great  aim  of  Magalhaens,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in 
general,  its  first  navigators,  being  merely  to  arrive,  by  this 
passage,  at  the  Moluccas,  and  the  other  Asiatic  Spice  Islands, 
every  intermediate  part  of  the  ocean  that  did  not  lie  conti- 
guous to  their  Western  track,  which  v/as  on  the  Konh  side 
of  the  equator,  of  course  escaped  due  examination.  And  if 
Mendana  and  Quiros,  and  some  nameless  conductors  of  voyx 
agcs  before  themf,  by  deviating  from  this  track,  and  steering 
Westward  from  Callao,  within  the  Southern  tropic,  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  various  islands  there,  and  so  san- 
guine as  to  consider  those  islands  as  marks  of  the  existence 
of  a  neighbouring  Southern  continent ;  in  the  exploring  o^ 
■which  they  flattered  themselves  they  should  rival  the  fame  of 
De  Gama  and  Columbus;  these  feeble  efforts  never  led  to 
any  effectual  disclosure  of  the  supposed  hidden  mine  of  a 
Kew  World.  On  the  contrary,  their  voyages  being  con- 
ducted without  a  judicious  plan,  and  their  discoveries  be- 
ing left  imperfedt  without  immediate  settlement,  or  subse- 

•  Magalhaens'  Voyage  was  undertaken  in  1519. 
f  See  the  particulars  of  their  discoveries  in  Mr.  Dalrym^. 
pk's  valuable  Colleqtioa  ojf  Voyages  ia  thQ  South  Pa«;ifi« 
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tjvient  examination,  and  scarcely  recorded  in  any  well-au- 
thenticated or  accurate  narrations,  had  been  almost  for- 
got ;  or  were  so  obscurely  remembered,  as  only  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  producing  perplexing  debates  about  their  situa- 
tion and  extent ;  if  not  to  suggest  doubts  about  their  very 
existence. 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  become  a  very  early  object  of 
policy  in  the  Spanish  councils,  to  discontinue  and  to  dis- 
courage any  farther  researches  in  that  quarter.  Already 
masters  of  a  larger  empire  on  the  continent  of  America  than 
they  could  conveniently  govern,  ?aid  of  richer  mines  of  the 
precious  metals  on  that  continent  than  they  could  convert 
into  use,  neither  avarice  nor  ambition  furnished  reasons  for 
aiming  at  a  fresh  accession  of  dominions.  And  thus,  though 
settled  all  along  the  shores  of  this  Ocean,  in  a  situation  so 
commodious  for  prosecuting  discoveries  throughout  its  wide 
extent,  the  Spaniards  remained  satisfied  with  a  coasting  in- 
tercourse betv.'een  their  own  ports ;  never  stretching  across 
the  vast  gulph  that  separates  that  part  of  America  from  Asia, 
but  in  an  unvarying  line  of  navigation  ;  perhaps  in  a  single 
annual  ship,  between  Acapuico  and  Manilla. 

The  tracks  of  other  Euroj)can  navigators  of  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  regulated  by  those 
of  the  Spaniards;  and  consequently  limited  within  the  same 
narrow  bounds.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  tv/o  in- 
stances onl)^,  those  of  Le  Maire  and  Roggewein,  no  ships  of 
another  nation  had  entered  this  sea,  through  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens,  or  round  Cape  Horn,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  with  the  Spaniards,  or  of  hostility  against  them  :  pur- 
poses which  could  not  be  answered,  without  precluding  any 
probable  chance  of  adding  m.uch  to  our  stock  of  discovery. 
For  it  v/as  obviously  incumbent  on  all  such  adventurers,  to 
confine  their  cruises  wdthin  a  moderate  distance  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  ;  in  the  vicinity  of  which  alone  they  could  hope 
to  exercise  their  commerce,  or  to  execute  their  predatorv  and 
military  operations.  Accordingly,  soon  after  emerging  from 
the  Strait,  or  completing  the  circuit  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
they  began  to  hold  a  Nortlierly  course,  to  the  uninhabited 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  their  usual  spot  of  rendezvous 
and  refreshment .  And  after  ranging  along  the  continent  of 
America,  from  Chili  to  California,  they  eitlier  reversed  their 
course  back  to  the  Atlantic  :  or,  if  they  ventured  to  extend 
their  voyage,  by  stretching  over  to  Asia,  they  never  thought 
of  trying  expenments  in  the  unfrequented  and  unexplored 
parts  ef  the  Ocean ;  but  chose  the  beaten  path  (if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  used),  within  the  limits  of  which  it  was 
likely  that  they  might  meet  with  a  Philippine  galleon,  to 
jjjaks;  their  yoydge  profitable  to  thcxnselvcs  j  but  could  hav« 
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Httk  prospect,  if  they  had  been  desirous,  of  makin*  k  use- 
ful to  the  public,  by  gaining,  any  accession  of  new  land  to 
the  Map  of  the  World.  * 

By  the  natural  operation  of  these  causes,  it  could  not  but 
happen,  that  little  progress  shoiild  be  made  tOAvard  obtain- 
ing a  full  and  accurate  Vno'.vledire  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean.  Something,  however,  had  been  attempted  by  the 
iadustrious,  and  once  enterprising  Dutch  ;  to  whom  v;e  are 
indebted  for  three  voyages,  undertaken  for  the  purposes  of 
discovery;  and  vi'hose  researches,  in  the  Southern  Lititudes  of 
this  Ocean,  are  much  better  ascertaiiied  than  are  tliose  of  the 
earlier  Spanish  navigatore  above  mentioned. 

Le  Mairc  and  Schouten,  in  1616",  and  Roggewein,  in  1722, 
v/isely  judging,  that  nothing  new  could  be  gained  by  adher- 
ing to  the  usual  passage  on  the  Nortii  aide  of  the  line,  tra-r 
Tersed  this  Ocean  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  -last  Ind'Cs,  crossing 
the  South  tropic ;  a  space  which  liad  been  so  seldom,  and  so 
ineffectually  visited;  though  popular  belief,  fortified  by  phi- 
losophical speculation,  expected  there  to  reap  the  richest 
liarvest  of  discovery. 

Tasman,  in  1642,  in  his  extensive  circuit  from  Batavia, 
th.rough  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  entered  the  South  Pacific, 
at  its  greatest  distance  from,  the  American  side,  where  it 
Rever  had  been  examined  before.  And  his  range,  continued 
from  a  high  Southern  latitude.  Northward  to  Mew  Guinea, 
and  the  islands  to  the  East  of  it  ne;!r  the  equator,  produced 
intermediate  discoveries,  tluit  Ivive  rendered  his  voyage  mer 
morable  in  the  annals  of  navigation. 

But  still,  upon  the  whole,  what  was  effected  in  these  three 
expeditions,  served  only  to  shew  how  large  a  field  was  re<r 
served  for  future  and  more  persevering  exam-'naiion.  '1  heir 
results  had,  indeed,  enabled  geographers  to  diversify  the  va- 
cant uniformity  of  former  charts  of  this  Ocean,  by  the  inser- 
tion of  some  new  islands.  But  the  number,  and  the  extent 
of  ti\cse  insertions,  v.'ere  so  inconsiderable,  that  ihey  may  be 
said  to  appear  «' 

Rari,  nantes  in  gurg'de  vasto. 

And,  if  the  discoveries  were  few,  those  fev/  v.-ere  made  very 
jinperfectjy.  Some  coasts  were  approaclied,  but  not  landed 
iipon ;  and  passed  without  waiting  to  examine  their  extent, 
and  connection  with  those  that  might  exist  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. If  others  were  landed  upon,  the  visits  were,  in  gene- 
ral, so  transient,  tliat  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  build  upon 
a  foundation,  so  weaklv  laid,  anv  information  that  could  e\^er| 
gratiiy  idle  curiosity;  nuich  less  satisfy  philosophical  inquiry, 
pr  contribute  greatly  to  tlie  safety,  or  to  the  success  oi' fu« 
ture  liiivigatiun,  ' 
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Let  US,  however,  do  justice  to  these  ben^innings  of  di'sco- 
Tcry.  To  ti<e  Dutch  we  must,  at  least,  ascribe  the  merit  of 
being  our  htirbingers,  though  we  afterward  went  beyond 
them  in  the  road  they  had  first  ventured  to  tread.  And  with 
what  success  His  Majesty's  ships  have,  in  their  repeated 
voyages,  penetrated  into  the  obscurest  recesses  of  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  will  appear  from  the  following  enumeration  of 
their  various  and  very  extensive  operations,  which  have  drawn 
up  the  veil  that  had  hitherto  been  thrown  over  the  geogra- 
phy of  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  globe. 

1.  The  seveial  lan'^s,  of  which  any  account  had  been  given, 
as  seen  by  any  of  the  preceding  navigators,  Spanish  or  Dutch, 
have  been  carefully  looked  for ;  and  most  of  them  (at  least 
snch  as  seemed  to  be  of  any  consequence)  found  out  and  vi- 
sited; and  not  visited  in  a  cursory  manner,  but  every  means 
used  to  correct  form.er  mistakes,  and  to  supply  former  defi- 
ciencies, by  making  accurate  inquiries  ashore,  and  taking 
skih\il  surveys  of  their  coasts,  by  saiUng  round  them.  Who 
lias  not  heard,  or  read,  of  the 'boasted  Tierra  Austrjliii  del 
Espiritu  Santo  of  Quiros  ?  But  its  bold  pretensions  to  be  a  part 
of  a  Southern  continent,  could  not  stand  Captain  Cook's  ex- 
amination, who  sailed  round  it,  and  assigned  it  its  true  posi- 
tion and  moderate  bounds,  in  the  Archipelago  of  the  New 
Hebrides  *. 

2.  Besides  perfecting  many  of  the  discoveries  of  their  pre- 
decessors, our  late  navigators  have  enriched  geographical 
knowledge  v.ith  a  long  catalogue  of  their  own.  The  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  within  the  South  tropic,  repeatedly  traversed,  in 
every  direction,  was  found  to  swarm  with  a  seemingly  end- 
less profusion  of  habitable  spots  of  land.  Islands  scattered 
through  the  amazing  space  of  near  fourscore  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude, separated  at  various  distances,  or  grouped  in  nume- 
rous clusters,  have,  at  their  apprcyach,  as  it  were,  started  in- 
to existence;  and  such  ample  accounts  have  been  brought 
honie  concerning  them  and  their  inhabitants,  as  may  serve 
every  useful  purpose  of  inquiry;  and,  to  use  Captain  Cook's 
words,  who  bore  so  considerable  a  share  in  those  discoveries, 

have  left  little  trore  to  be  done  in  that  part  f . 

S.  byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret,  had  each  of  them  contri- 
buted toward  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  islands  that 
exist  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  within  ilie  limits  of  the  Southern 
tiO;)!c;  but  how  far  tl^at  Ocean  reached  to  the  West,  what 

».MI»llimHI     ■im.   I    l»i«MJ— il— l^g— i^— pai— »n—l ^M»I1    ■■  «||IHIIM»«I  I      I 

*  ]L;ougainviile,  in  176?-,  did  no  more  than  discover  that 
the  lir.d  here  was  not  connected,  but  composed  of  islands. 
Captain  Ccok,  in  1774,  explored  the  whote  group.  Se« 
Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  9G. 

f  Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
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lands  bounded  it  on  that  side,  and  the  connection  of  those 
lands  with  the  discoveries  of  former  navigators,  was  still  the 
reproach  of  geographers,  and  remained  absolutely  unknown, 
till  Captain  Cook,  during  his  first  voyage  in  1770  *,  brought 
back  the  most  satisfactory  decision  of  this  important  ques- 
tion. With  a  wonderful  perseverance,  and  consummate  skill, 
amidst  an  uncommon  combination  of  perplexities  and  dan- 
gers, he  traced  this  coast  near  two  thousand  miles,  from  tht 
SS"  of  South  latitude,  cross  the  tropic,  to  its  Northern  ex- 
tremity, witliin  10°^  of  the  equinoctial,  where  it  v/as  found 
to  join  the  lands  already  explored  by  the  Dutch,  in  several 
voyages  from  their  Asiatic  settlements,  and  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  Nev/  Holland.  Those  discoveries 
made  in  the  last  century,  before  Tasman's  voyage,  had  traced 
the  North  and  the  West  coasts  of  this  land ;  and  Captain 
Cook,  by  his  extensive  operations  on  its  East  side,  left  little 
to  be  done  toward  completing  the  full  circuit  of  it.  Be- 
tween Cape  Hicks,  in  latitude  38^,  where  his  examination  of 
this  coast  began,  and  that  part  of  Van  Diemen's  I>and,  from 
■whence  Tasman  took  his  departure,  was  not  above  fifty- 
five  leagues.  It  was  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  they 
were  connected  ;  though  Captain  Cook  cautiously  says,  that 
i>e  could  not  determine  ivhether  his  New  South  Wales,  that  is,  the 
East  coast  of  New  Holland,  joins  to  Van  Diemens  Land^  or 
no\.  But  v/hat  was  thus  left  undetermined  by  the  opera- 
tions of  his  first  voyage,  was,  in  the  course  of  his  second, 
soon  cleared  up ;  Captain  Furneaux,  in  the  Adventure, 
during  his  separation  from  the  Resolution  (a  fortunate  sepa- 
ration as  it  thus  turned  out)  in  1 773,  having  explored  Vaa 
Diemen's  Land,  from  its  Southern  point,  along  the  East 
coast,  far  beyond  Tasman's  station,  and  on  to  the  latitude 
SS**,  where  Captain  Cook's  examination  of  it  in  1770  had 
commenced  \. 

It  is  no  longer,  therefore,  a  doubt,  that  we  have  now  2| 
full  knowledge  of  the  whole  circumference  of  this  vast  body 
of  land,  this  fifth  part  of  the  world  (if  I  may  so  speak), 
which  cur  late  voyages  have  discovered  to  be  of  so  amazing 
a  magnitude,  that,  to  use  Captain  Cook's  words,  it  is  of  a 
larger  extent  than  any  other  country  in  the  hwtvn  zvorld,  that  does  not 
bear  the  name  of  a  continent  §. 

4.  Tasman  having  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  after  leav- 
ing Van  Diemen's  Land,  had  fallen  in  v/ith  a  coast  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  New  Zealand.     The  extent  of  this  coast, 

*  See  Hawkesworth's  Collection,  vol.  iii. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  483. 

\  Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

§  Hawkesworthj  vol.  iii.  p.  622. 
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«tid  itJ  position  in  anv  direction  but  a  part  of  its  West  side, 
wliich  he  sailed  along  in  his  course  Northward,  being-  left  ab- 
solutely unknown,  it  had  been  a  favourite  opinion  amongst 
geographers,  since  his  time,  that  New  Zealand  was  a  part  of  a 
Southern  continent,  running  North  and  South,  from  the  33°  to 
the  Gl"  of  South  latitude,  and  its  Northern  coast  stretching 
cross  the  South  Pacific  to  an  immense  distance,  where  its 
Eastern  boundary  had  been  seen  by  Juan  Fernandez,  half  a 
century  before.  Captain  Cook's  voyage  in  the  Endeavour, 
has  totally  destroyed  this  supposition.  Though  Tasman  must 
still  have  the  credit  of  having  first  seen  New  Zealand  ;  to 
Captain  Cook  solely  belongs  that  of  having  really  explored 
it.  He  spent  near  six  months  upon  its  coasts  in  176'9  and 
1770*,  circumnavigated  it  completely,  and  ascertained  its 
extent  and  division  into  two  islands  f.  Repeated  visits  since 
that,  have  perfected  this  important  discovery,  which  though 
no\v  known  to  be  no  part  of  a  Southern  continent,  will  pro- 
bably, in  all  future  charts  of  the  w^orld,  be  distinguished  as 
the  largest  islands  that  exist  in  tliat  part  of  the  Southern  he* 
misphcrc. 

5.  Whether  New  Holland  did  or  did  not  join  to  New 
Guinea,  was  a  question  involved  in  much  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, before  Captain  Cook's  sailing  between  them,  through 
Endeavour  Strait,  decided  it.  We  will  not  hesitate  to  call 
this  an  importaut  acquisition  to  geography.  For  though 
the  great  sagacity  and  extensive  reading  of  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
had  discovered  some  traces  of  such  a  passage  having  been 
found  before  t,  vet  these  traces  were  so  obscure,  and  so  little 
known  in  the  present  age,  that  they  had  not  generally  re- 
gT^ilated  the  construction  of  our  charts;  the  President  d« 
Brosses§,  who  wrote  in  1756,  and  was  v/eil  versed  in  geo- 
graphical researches,  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself 
about  them ;  and  ATons.  de  Bougainville,  in  ]  768,  who  had 
ventured  to  fall  in  with  the  South  coast  of  New  Guinea,  near 
ninety  leagues  to  the  Westward  of  its  South  East  point,  chose 
rather  to  work  those  ninety  leagues  directly  to  windward,  at 

*  From  October  C,  17G9,  to  March  3 i,  1770. 

f  Its  Southern  extremity  nearly  in  latitude  47°,  and  it* 
Northern  in  34^o.  See  Captain  Cook's  chart,  in  Hawkes* 
worth,  vol.  ii.  p,  £?81. 

i  See  the  track  of  Torre,  in  one  of  Ouiros's  ships,  in  1606, 
between  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea,  upon  Mr.  Dalrym- 
ple's  Chart  of  Discoveries  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
fore 1 764. 

§  M.  de  Brosses  says  of  New  Guinea:  "  C'est  une  longue 
isle,  ou  presqu'  isle,  si  elle  touche  a  la  Nouvelle  HoUande." 
Kuvijationt  aux  Terra  Auitralu^  tOOl.  i.  p.  434. 
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a  time  when  his  people  were  in  such  distress  for  provisfons  as 
to  eat  the  seal-skins  from  cfl"  the  yards  and  ripw-ino-,  than  to 
run  tlie  risk  of  findlno^  a  passage,  of  the  existence  of„wii-ch  he 
entertained  the  stroni^est  doubts,  by  persevering  in  liis  West- 
erly course*.  Captain  Cook,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  his 
voyage  (though  he  modestly  disclaims  all  merit)f,  has  esta- 
blished, beyond  future  controversy,  a  fact  of  essential  service 
to  navigation,  ^y  opening,  if  not  a  new,  at  least  nn  unfre- 
quented and  forgotten  communication  betv^^cen  the  South 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

6.  One  more  discovery,  for  v/hich  v.'e  are  indebted  to  Cap- 
tain Carteret,  as  similar  in  some  degree  to  tliat  last  mentioned, 
may  properly  succeed  it,  in  this  enumeration.  Dampier,  in 
sailing  round  what  v^^^.s  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  discovered  it  to  belong  to  a  separate  island,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Britain.  But  that  the  land 
which  he  named  New  Britain,  should  be  sub-divided  again 
into  two  separate  large  islands,  with  many  smaller  inter- 
vening, is  a  point  of  geographical  information,  v.'hich,  if  ever 
traced  by  any  of  the  earliest  navigators  of  the  Souih  Pacific, 
had  not  been  handed  down  to  the  present  age:  and  its  having 
been  ascertained  by  Captain  Carteret,  de:;crves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  a  discovery,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  tlie  word;  a 
discovery  of  the  utmost  importance  to  navigation.  St.  George's 
Channel,  through  Vi-^hich  his  ship  found  a  way,  btiween  New 
i-'ritain  and  New  Ireland,  from  the  Pacific  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  use  the  Captain's  own  words,]^  "  is  a  much  better 
and  shorter  passage,  whether  from  the  Eastv/ard  or  West- 
ward, than  round  ail  the  islands  and  lands  to  the  North- 
ward, "ll 


*  "  l.e  triste  etat  oii  nous  etions  reduits,  ne  nous  permettoit 
*'  de  chercher  en  faisant  route  a  I'ouest,  un  passage  au  sud  de 
*'  la  Nouvelle  Guinee,  qui  nous  frayat  par  ie  Golfe  de  la  Car- 
*'  penterie  une  route  nouvelle  et  courte  aux  iles  Pvloluques. 
*'  j^.w;  nctult  a  la  i-srits  plus  prchlcmatique  que  l^xistc/ice  de  ce 
*'  passage."     Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  p.  2o9. 

f  Hiuvkesworth,  vol.  iu.  p.  660. 

\  Hawkesworth,  vol.i.  p.  563. 

[|  The  position  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  Mendana's  cele- 
brated discovery,  will  no  longer  remain  a  matter  in  debate 
amongst  geographers,  Mr.  Dairymple  having,  on  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory evidence,  proved,  that  they  are  the  cluster  of  islands 
which  comprizes  wliat  has  since  been  called  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland,  (S.c  1  he  great  light  thrown  on  that  cluster  by 
Captain  Carteret's  discovery,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  this. 
Stre  Mr.  Dah-ymple'ft  Collection  of  Voyag^ts,  vol.  i.  p.  16 — 21. 
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V.  The  rovaj^es  of  Byron,  Waiiis,  and  Carteret,  were  prin- 
cip.'illy  confined  to  a  f.ivoiirite  object  of  discovery  in  the 
South  Atlantic;  and  though  accessions  to  g-eographv  were 
procured  by  them  in  the  South  Pacific,  they  could  do  but 
Ilctie  toward  giving  the  world  a  complete  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  that  immense  expanse  of  ocean,  through  which  they 
only  held  a  direct  track,  on  their  way  homeward  by  the  East 
Indies.  Cook,  indeed,  who  was  appointed  to  the  conduct  of 
the  succeeding  voyage,  h:id  a  more  accurate  examination  of 
the  South  Pacific  intrusted  to  him.  Tut  as  the  improvement 
of  astronomy  v.'ent  hand  in  hand,  in  his  instructions,  with 
that  of  geography,  the  Captain's  so^icifide  to  arrive  at  Ota- 
heite  time  enough  to  oI>scrve  the  tr.msit  of  Venus,  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  deviate  from  his  direct  track,  in  search  of  un- 
knoT^ni  lands  that  might  lie  to  the  Soutli  East  rf  that  island. 
By  this  unavoidable  attention  to  liis  duw,  a  verv  considerable 
part  of  the  South  Pacific,  and  that  part  where  the  richest 
mine  of  discovery  was  supposed  to  ex'st,  rem.ained  unvisited 
and  unexplored,  during  that  voyage  in  the  Endeavour.  To 
remedy  this,  and  to  clear  up  a  point,  which,  though  many  of 
the  learned  were  confident  of,  upon  principles  of  specuhtive 
reasoning,  and  many  of  tiie  unlearned  admitted,  upon  v.'hat 
they  thoi:ght  to  be  credible  testimony,  v*-a?.  still  held  ;o  be 
very  problematical,  if  not  absolutely  groiu.Jkss.  by  others 
who  were  less  sanguine  or  more  iiicredulou.s;  His  Majcstv, 
always  ready  to  forward  every  inquiry  that  can  add  to  the 
$;ock  of  interesting  knowledge  in  every  branch,  ordered 
another  expedition  to  be  undertaken.  The  signal  services 
performed  by  Captain  Cook,  during  his  first  voyage,  of  which 
we  have  given  the  outlines,  marked  him  as  the  fittest  persor*" 
to  finish"' an  examination  which  he  had  already  so  skilfully 
executed  in  part.  Accordingly,  he  was  sent  out  in  1772, 
■with  two  ships,  the  Resolution  and  Adventure,  upon  the  most 
enlarged  plan  of  discovery  known  in  the  annals  of  naviga- 
tion. For  he  v/as  instructed  not  only  to  circumnavigate  the 
g'obe,  but  to  circumnavigate  it  in  high  Southern  latitudes, 
making  such  traverses,  from  time  to  t;me,  into  everv-  corner 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  not  before  examined,  as  might  finally  and 
effectually  resolve  the  much  agitated  qr.estion  about  the 
existence  of  a  Southern  continent,  in  any  part  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere  accessible  by  navigation. 

The  am.ple  accessions  to  geography,  by  the  discover^-  of 
many  islands  within  the  tropic  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the 
course  of  this  voyage,  which  was  carried  on  with  singular 
perseverance,  betv.  een  three  and  four  years,  have  been  al- 
ready stated  io  the  reader.  tut  the 'general  search  now- 
made,  throughout  the  whole  Southern  hemisphere,  as  beings 
the  principal  object  in  viev/,  hath  been  reserved  for  thi»  »i^ 

VOL.  V.  c 
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parate  article.  Here,  indeed,  we  are  not  to  take  notice  ttf 
iands  that  have  been  discovered,  but  of  seas  sailed  through, 
where  lands  had  been  supposed  to  exist.  In  tracing  the  rout« 
of  the  Resolution  and  Adventure,  throughout  the  South  At- 
lantic, the  South  Indian,  and  the  South  Pacific  Oceans  that 
environ  the  globe,  and  combining  it  with  the  route  of  the 
Endeavour,  we  receive  what  may  be  called  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, that  Captain  Cook,  in  his  persevering  researches,  sailed 
over  many  an  extensive  continent,  which,  though  supposed  to 
have  been  seen  by  former  navigators,  at  the  approach  of  his 
ships,  sunk  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and,  like  the  basctess 
fabric  of  a  vision,  left  not  a  rack  hchindJ^      It  has  been  urged,  that 


*  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Monsieur  Le  Monier, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1776, 
pleads  for  the  existence  of  Cape  Circumcision,  seen  byBouvet 
in  1738,  which  our  English  navigator  sought  for  in  vain,  and 
supposes  to  have  been  only  an  island  of  ice.  Mr.  Wales,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  very  forcibly  replied  to 
M.  Le  Monier's  objections  ;  and  the  attack  having  been  re- 
peated, he  has  drawn  up  a  more  extended  defence  of  this  part 
of  Captain  Cook's  Journal,  which  he  hath  very  obligingly 
communicated,  and  is  here  inserted. 

Arguments^  tending  to  prooe  that  Captain  Cook  sought  for  Cape  Ch-~ 
cumcision  under  the  proper  Meridian  j  and  that  the  Objections  •whicft 
ba'ue  been  made  to  his  Conduct^  in  this  respect^  are  not  •well  founded. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
for  1776,  printed  in  1779,  M.  Le  Monier  has  made  some  re- 
marks, with  a  design  to  shew  that  Captain  Cook  sought  the 
land,  usually  caUed  Cape  Circumcision,  in  a  wrong  place  ; 
and  that,  instead  of  looking  for  it  under  the  meridian  of  9^  -^ 
or  10°  of  East  longitude,  he  ought  to  have  looked  for  it  under 
a  meridian  which  is  only  3o  or  3o  \  to  the  Eastward  of  the 
meridian  of  Cireenwich  :  and  consequently  that  this  land  may- 
exist,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  yet, been  done  to  find  it. 
M.  Le  Alonier  has  also  two  additional  Alemoirs  on  the  same 
subject,  in  the  volume  for  1779,  occasioned,  as  it  ap- 
pears, by  some  objections  which  have  been  made  to  his  for- 
mer Memoir  before  the  Academy.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
the  Academy  has  not  thought  proper  to  print  tlie  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  M.  Le  Monier  s  hypotliesis  ;  nor  has 
he  been  particular  enough  in  his  two  Memoirs,  whicii  reply 
to  them,  to  enable  me  to  say  of  what  importance  the  objec- 
tions are.  I  can  only  gather,  that  they  contain  some  excep- 
tions to  the  quantity  b)'^  which  M.  Le  Monier  asserts  the  va- 
rlatiou  alters  in  lO-*  of  lono^tude,  under  the  parallel  of  J-i» 
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the  existence  of  a  Southern  continent  is  necessarj'  to  preserve 
211  equilibrium  between  the  two  hemispheres.     But  however 


South  ;  and  which,  I  conceive,  has  little  to  do  in  the  dis- 
pute. 

Whether  the  land,  usually  called  Cape  Circumcision,  exist* 
©rnot,  is  a  point  of  small  importance  to  geography;  as  the 
ra-cst  strenuous  assertors  of  its  existence  must  allow  it  to  he  a 
Tery  inconsiderable  island,  and  of  no  use.  Tliis,  therefore,  is 
HOt,  in  itself,  a  matter  worthy  of  dispute  :  but,  in  asserting- 
lliis,  AI,  Le  Moiiicr  has,  and  I  am  sorry  to  observe  it,  with 
some  asperity  too,  particularly  in  his  second  Memoir,  en- 
deavoured to  censure  the  judgment  and  conduct  of  Captain 
Cook,  whose  memory  I  have  every  reason  to  revere,  as  well 
as  the  judgment  of  those  who  were  with  him;  and  on  this 
account,  1  cannot  help  feeling  myself  called  on  to  explain  the 
motives  which  induced  Captain  Cook  to  place  no  dependence 
©n  the  arguments  now  adduced  by  M.  Le  Monier,  in  support 
©f  his  supposition ;  and  which  IvI.  Le  M'onier  must  know, 
were  not  unattended  to,  at  that  time,  from  what  the  Captain 
lias  said,  p.  235,  vol.  ii.  of  his  Account  of  the  Voyage.  And 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  v/hat  fell  from  Captain 
Cook  on  this  subject,  was  to  shew  that  this  circumstance  was 
then  attended  to,  and  not  to  tlirow  blame  on  M.  Bouvet^  for 
■whose  memory  and  abilities  Captain  Cook  entertained  greai  re- 
spect :  nor  is  it  incompatible  with  the  utmost  respect,  for  a 
man  to  have  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  own  labours  ;  or  to 
endeavour  to  shew  why  he  thinks  the  disagreement  between 
them  and  those  of  another  person,  when  there  is  one,  does 
Eot  arise  from  an  error  committed  by  himself.  There  could, 
therefore,.be  no  occasion  for  M.  Le  Monier  to  express  himself 
so  harshly  as  he  has  done,  in  several  parts  of  his  second 
Memoir. 

The  substance  of  M.  Le  Monier''?,  argument  is  this.  In  1 739, 
•when  M.  Bon-vet\  discovery  is  supposed  to  have  been  made, 
tlie  methods  for  determining  the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea 
•were  very  defective ;  and,  of  course,  the  longitude  of  any  land 
•which  happened  accidentally  to  be  seen  by  one,  was  equally 
uncertain.  On  a  presumption  that  this  was  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  Cape  Circumcision,  AL  Le  Monier  enquires  into  the 
q^uantity  of  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  observed  by 
M.  Bot'vet  at  that  place ;  and  also  into  observations  of  the 
same  kind^made  at  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it, 
about  the  same  time,  as  well  as  both  before  and  since.  And, 
by  comparing  these  observations  together,  he  concludes,  that 
ai  the  time  when  Captain  Cook  was  in  these  seas,  the  vari- 
attiou  of  the  needle  at  Cape  Circumcision  Bvast  have  been  10? 
C2 
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plausible  this  theory  may  seem,  at  firs':  sig-ht,  experience  ha« 
abundantly  detected  its  fallacy.     In  concequcuce  of  Captain 


Westerly:  whereas,  in  tiie  most  Westerly  point  of  Captain 
Cook's  track,  where  he  was  sufficiently  near  the  parai  let  cf 
5~i"  South,  CO  have  seen  land  sirunted  in  it,  the  variation  was 
13°  ^  WesLerly.  I'his  difference  of  3"  ^,  in  the  variation, 
answers  to  about  7°  of  long-itude,  in  this  part  of  the  parailel 
of  54°  South  :  and  by  so  much  did  Captain  Cook  fall  in  with 
this  parallel  to  the  Eastward  of  wiiat  he  ought  to  have  done 
to  see  the  land  in  tpeslion.  *'  Hence  (M.  I.e  Monier  infersi, 
**  that  it  is  not  surprizing-  the  British  navigator  should  not 
*'  rind  Cape  Circumcisiori  under  a  meridian  which  is  2t<^  ^  to 
*' the  Eastward  of  rerro,  v/hen  it  is  really  situated  under  a 
*'  meridian  which  is  but  21"  ^  to  the  Eastward  of  it." 

In  replying  to  these  allegations,  I  shall,  first,  shew,  that, 
^rantifig  the  dependence  which  I'/I.  Le  Mon'ier  supposes  may 
be  placed  on  obs(,Tvaiior.s  of  the  variation  made  at  sea,  he  has 
st::led  the  quantity  of  the  variation,  observed  on  boai'd  the 
Ke?olut  on,  very  erroneously. 

Secondly,  I  sh.dl  prove,  beyond  contradiction,  that  obser- 
vations of  tiie  va' iation,  made  at  se^,  cannot  be  depended  on, 
for  the  purpose^  to  which  M.Le  Monhr  has  applied  them. 

And,  lastly,  that  no  material  error  had  crept  into  M.  Boil- 
•vet's  reckoning;  but  that  if  any  error  d  d  exist,  it  must  have 
been  of  a  contrary  nature  to  that  which  M.  Le  Monkr  sup- 
poses. 

That  M.  Le  Monier  has  not  given  altogether  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  matter,  will  appear  from  hence.  On  the  ib'tli 
of  February,  at  noon,'  the  Resolution  was  in  latitude  54^  31  ^f 
South,  which  is  sufficiently  near  the  parallel  of  54"  South,  to 
see  high  land,  the  Northern  extremity  cf  which  hes  to  the 
,'>outhward  of  that  parallel ;  and  at  that  time  we  were  in  6" 
E?-st  of  Greenwich,  or  iiS'^  \  East  of  the  island  of  Eerro  :  that 
is,  4"  -  less  than  is  assigned  for  our  situation  h-j M.Le  Mon'ier. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  ship  beuig  in  latitude 
.'54"  24',  and  longitude  6°  30','  .n-  24°  i' East  of  Ferro,  the 
variation  was  no  more  than  1 2^  7'  West,  which  also  is  near  a 
dejiree  and  half  less  than  M.  Le  Monisr  says  it  was,  when  we 
first  arrived  in  a  proper  parallel  for  seeing  Cape  Circumci- 
.nion.  It  is  true,  the  next  morning,  in  latitude  54*  -2l\'  South, 
longitude  8°  d'  East,  we  had  13^  42'  West  variation  ;  but  this 

*  I  here  go  by  the  dates  in  "  The  Original  Astronomical 
*'  Observations,"  printed  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Longi- 
tude ;  which,  after  the  PJth  of  February,  1775,  diii'er  one  day 
from  Captain  Cook's  dates. 
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Cook's  Toyag^,  now  undei-  consideration,  we  have  a  thorougU 
ki^owled^^e  of  the  state  of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  and  caa 

was  after  we  had  run  more  than  two  de[J^rees  wnthin  si_2;^ht  of 
tlie  parallel  of  54^  South.  It  is,  Ricueover,  higi.ily  probable, 
tliat  both  these  varialions  were  too  groat ;  for,  on  the  (Tlh,  in 
the  evening-,  lititi'.de  .)4°  25'  South,  aad  longitude  9-"  20'  Ecist ; 
thi'.t  is,  1^4;  more  to  the  Eastward,  and  after  we  had  run  3'^  I- 
oii  the  pai-allci  wc  were  then  on,  the  variatiofi  was  uo  more 
th:\n  13-  16'  Wen.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  the 
14th,  in  the  evening,  latitude  5<>^  I'i  ^'  South,  and  longitude 
4°  .JO'  East,  which  is  but  l'  }&  ^o  the  Westward  of  the  point 
whej-e  the  Ps.es'.>liiti;)n  cjirne  $r*t  i'uto  a  proper  situation  to  sjo 
lana,  situated  in  the  parallel  of  54*^  SoLitii,the  variation  ob- 
served was  jio  more  than  6°  50'  West,  And  we  may  fvirthtr 
add,  that  on  the  1st  of  Tvlarch,  177-1,  the  /.dveuture  had  no 
piore  tiian  I.li°-^  West  v^iiiation,  though  she  was  then  consi- 
<ierably  both  to  the  Northward  and  Eastw  ird  of  our  situation 
en  the  i7th  of  t'ebrua^y  in  the  morring,  on  both  which  ac- 
counts the  variation  ought  to  have,  been  greater,  instead  of  a 
whole  degree  less.  Vrom  all  these  circumscanccs,  there  can 
he  little  d  juijt  but  that  the  tv/o  variations,  observed  by  us  on 
the  loih  aiid  17th  of  J'ebi'uary,  were  too  great ;  or  tliat  the 
Tariation,  ac  the  point  where  the  Resolution  first  came  sufli- 
ciently  near  the  parallel  of  54°  South,  to  see  land,  the  North- 
ern extremity  of  which  is  situated  in  that  parallel,  could  not 
be  more  than  11*^-^  West,  instead  of  13"  4,  as  M.  Le  Mouiei- 
has  represented  it. 

Under  this  head  of  enquiry  I  may  also  observe,  that  al-: 
though  the  Resolution  v/as  too  much  to  the  Southv/ard  of  the 
parallel  of  54^  South,  when  she  crossed  the  meridian  which  is 
iii°-|  to  the  Eastwaid  of  Ferro;  ti.at  is,  3°  ;|  East  of  Green- 
wich, the  longitude  which  M.  Le  Monier  assigns  for  Cape 
Circumcision,  to  s,>.e  it,  if  it  had  been  in  that  situation  ;  yet, 
h«r  coi.sort,  tiiC  .-idvcuiure,  v/as  for  several  degrees  on  each 
xide  Ci  that  meridian;  c^-a^^  eopeciaily  when  she  had  '^.-J^  \  of 
West  variation,  luU  as  near  to  the  parallel  of  5-:°  South,  as 
M,  Brjwvet  was  to  the  land  v/hen  he  saw  it'  :  and  on  the  day 
that  she  actualh'  passed,  that  meridian,  liad  line  clear  v^-ca- 
tiierf.  Henee,  iliereiore,  gra^iting  M.  Le  liloiL-r  his  own  ar- 
jjuments,  w^incn,  however,  I  have  proved  to  be  erroneous  ; 
*nd  that  observations  made  r.t  sea,  for  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  may  be  depended  on  for  the  purpose  ot  ^.nding  the 
iongitude,  it  is  utterly  injpossible  that  both  the  Resolutiou 

*  See  The  Original  Astronomical  Observations,  p.  185,  an<4 
L.'U  vet's  Voyage,  published  by  Mr.  U.urvmple.  \  .  'ij  and  \\^ 
I  fcee  thf  opic.vatjous,  p.  iia. 
^4 
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pronounce  with  certainty,  that  the  equ'iUhrium  of  the  globs  is 
effectually  preserved,  though  the  proportion  of  sea  actually 

and  Adventure  could  have  passed  Cape  Circumcision  without 
seeing  it.  But  I  shall  now  shew,  that  these  observations  are 
Jiable  to  a  much  greater  error  than  the  whole  quantity,  so  ri- 
gorously insisted  on  by  this  gentleman. 

I  will  not  here  run  the  risk  of  incurring  M.  Le  Momer% 
displeasure,  by  calling  the  accuracy  of  M.  Bowet'?,  observa- 
tions in  question  ;  but  v.'ill  admit  every  thing  that  he  himself 
can  think  due  to  the  instruments  and  observations  of  that  de- 
serving navigator.  It  is  enough  for  my  argument,  and  it  is 
but  too  evident,  from  the  observations  themselves,  that  ours 
were  by  no  means  capable  of  determining  the  variation  to  so 
small  a  quantity  as  that  which  Id.  Le  Mcn-er  rests  his  whole 
cause  upon ;  and  if  so,  his  arguments,  which  depend  wholly 
on  a  supposition,  that  not  only  they,  but  M.  Ben-vet's  also. 
were  capable  of  determining  it  with  the  utmost  exactness, 
must  fall  to  the  ground. 

1st,  It  appears,  from  various  instances,  that  the  variation* 
observed  by  the  same  compass  would  differ  S°  to  5°,  6°,  and 
sometimes  even  ]L°,  from  no  other  cause  whatever,  but  put* 
ting  the  ship's  head  a  contrary  way*. 

2d,  That  the  same  compass,  in  the  same  situation  in  every 
respect,  within  a  few  miles,  but  at  two  different  times  of  the 
same  dav,  would  give  variations  differing  from  one  another, 
S'',  -i°,  5^  6\  and  even  T'^f. 

Sd,  That  the  same  compass,  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  observer,  will  give  variation?  differing  from 
one  another  by  5°,  on  board  the  same  ship,  when  under  sail, 
and  wlien  at  anchor  in  a  road-steadf. 

Axh,  Compasses,  made  by  the  same  artist,  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  but  on  board  different  ships,  differed  2°,  4",  an4 
even  5"  in  the  variation  ||. 

*  See  the  Original  Astronomical  Observations,  made  in  the 
second  Voyage,  March  11,  1773,  p. 372.  January  ii4,  1774, 
p.  375,  and  July  28,  p.  378. 

f  Observations  in  the  second  Voyage,  Februar\'  2,  1773, 
p.  371,  and  January  19,  1775,  p.  382.  Also  Observations  in 
Jast  Voyage,  July  17,  1776,  p.  179.  August  30,  p.  181.  Ja- 
nuary 24,  1777,  p.  192.     And  Septernber  15,  1778,  p.  £05. 

\  Astronomical  Observations  of  second  Vovage,  July  H, 
n75,  p.  385, 

jl  Compare  the  Astronomical  Observations,  made  in  the 
second  Voyage,  August  3,  and  9,  and  beptt-mber  4,  17.7i2, 
P.  18],  with  those  of  the  same  dates,  p.  ;^()9.  Those  of  Janu- 
ary 11,  and  14,  and  lebi-uary  7,  1773,  p.  1S£,  with  those  o| 
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sailed  tlirongh,  Teares  no  sufficient  space  fcr  the  correspcad- 

5tfi,  The  same  compasse;,  on  board  the  same  sliip,  and 
witliin  a  few  miles  of  the  same  situation,  but  at  difierent  times 
©f  our  being  there,  gave  variations  differing  by  4"  and  5°,  or 
upwards*. 

6lhy  Different  compasses,  at  the  same  time,  on  board  the 
ssme  ship,  and  in  every  respect  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, -will  give  variations  differing-  from  one  another,  3 ', 
4°,  o\  and  6^f. 

These  differences,  several  of  which  hajjpened  very  near  the 
pb.ce  in  question,  are  ail  of  them  at  least  equal  to,  most  of 
them  much  greater,  and  some  of  them  double  that  which  AL. 
Le  Maaicr  founds  his  argument  on,  even  according  to  his  owa 
account  of  it,  which  I  have  already  shewn,  is  by  no  means 
admissible ;  and  therefore,  totally  invalidate  it.  To  allege 
th?.t  the  instruments  made  use  of  in  Captain  Cook's  two 
voyages  were  bad,  or  that  the  observers  were  not  expert  ia 
the  use  of  them,  v\-ill  answer  no  purpose:  they  are  the  in- 
struments and  observers  which  /,/.  Le  Monier%  argument 
EU'st  rest  on :  and,  therefore,  let  those  of  the  French,  or  any 
ether  navigator,  have  been  ever  so  much  better  than  they 
irere  (which  few  will  be  hardy  enough  to  assert,  and  fewer 
still  found  weak  enough  to  believe},  it  vi-iil  avail  nothing  ta 
the  point  in  dispute,  which  must  evidently  fail  to  the  ground, 
if  the  observations  made  for  finding  the  variation  in  Captain 
Cook's  voyage  are  not  suficient  lo  support  it.  What  thea 
murt  become  of  it,  if  M.  Bowveti  observation?,  of  this  kind, 
were  liable  to  an  equal,  or  a  greater  error?  which,  without 
any  rcaionable  cause  for  oiTence,  we  might  suppose  they 
^ere. 

the  ^2.Tl\s.  dates,  p.  Lwl.  Also  Asrroncmical  Observational^ 
irnde  in  the  last  Voyage,  of  December  I'T,  1  776,  p.  l&l.  Fe- 
bruary 2f?,  177S,  p.  "-I'^l.  May  5,  and  S,  p.  102.  July  9,  and 
£4,  17''79,  p.  209.  And  January  16,  1  7h3,  p.  212,  with  thos« 
Cf  the  same  dates,  p.  291,  293,  294,  297,  and  298. 

*  Compare  Astrcnonica!  Observations,  made  in  the  second 
"Voyage,  February  10,  p.  375,  with  Observations  of  December 
11,  I774,p.381.  AisuObservationSj  made  in  the  last  Voyage, 
May  S,  and  June  18,  1779,  p.  2C8. 

f 'observations  made  in  the  second  Voyage,  February  2, 
1773,  p.  371.  March  18,  p.  372,  and  January  24, 1774,  p.  375. 
See  also  Observations  made  last  Voyage,  August  IS,  1776, 
p.  leo.  October  7,  and  14,  p.  1S9,  and  190.  December  12, 
p.  ibivd.  Ja-^uary  1^4,  1777,  p.  192.  March  IC,  p.  193.  July 
9,  and  17,  17  79,  p.  209.  .'^uuury  lb,  JTt^,  21i',  March  £^ 
^.  213,  an4  Ma^  19,  p.  2H. 
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ing  mass  of  land,  which,  on  speculative  argument-,  had  been 
maintained  to  be  necess.iry.* 


It  Is  not  necessary  to  account  for  these  difTereuces  in  the 
observed  Vciriations  in  this  place,  nor  yet  to  pdnt  out  the 
reasons  v/hy  such  anoaiAlies  have  not  been  noticed  in  obser- 
x-ations  of  this  kind  before.  I  shall,  however,  remark,  that  I 
have  hinted  at  some  of  the  causes  in  my  introduction  to  the 
observations  which  were  made  in  Captain  Cook's  second 
vjyage;  and  many  others  will  readily  o.Ter  themselves  to 
persons  v.dio  had  much  practice  in  making  these  observations, 
and  who  have  attentively  considered  the  principles  on  which 
the  instruments  are  constructed,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  fabricated.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprizing,  that  the 
errors  to  v/hicii  the  instruments  and  observatioiis  of  tiiiskind 
are  liable,  should  not  have  been  discovered  before,  since  no 
navigators  before  us  ever  gave  the  same  opportunity,  by  mul- 
tiplying their  observations,  and  making  them  under  such  a 
variety  of  circumstances  t.i  v/e  did. 

Having  now  fully  shewn,  that  the  circumstances  brought 
forward  by  M.  Le  Monicr^  in  support  of  his  argument,  are 
neither  such  as  can  be  depended  on,  nor  yet  fairly  represented, 
1  shall  next  attempt  to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  utterly  impro- 
bable M.  Eouvet  could  be  out,  in  his  account  of  longitude,  so 
much  as  is  here  supposed,  in  the  short  run  v/hich  had  been 
ma  le  from  the  island  of  St.  Catherine,  the  place  they  took 
their  departure  from:  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  suiiicient 
reason  to  believe  the  error,  of  whatever  magnitude  it  might 
be,  was  of  a  different  nacure  from  that  contended  for,  and  that 
the  iv/o  ships,  instead  of  being  to  the  Westward  of  their  ac- 
count of  longitude,  Vv^ere  actually  to  the  Eastward  of  it.  For, 
according  to  tlieir  Journals,  extracted  from  the  archives  of  the 
French  East  hidia  Company,  by  M.  D'Apres,  piinted  under 
his  inspection,  and  published  by  Mr.  JJairymple,  F.  R.  S. 
amongst  other  voyages  made  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
Southern  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  longitude,  accord  in  "^ 
to  the  Eagle's  run  from  Sl.  Catherine's,  was  26^  27',  and  ac- 
tording  to  the  Mary's,. 20'°  2> '  East  of  TeneritF;  that  is,  9"  57', 
and  9"  o'J  East  of  Greenwich,  or  27*^  4.;'  and  27*^  ;3G'  East  of 
i'erro.  But  the  Mary,  which  wont  to  Lhe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  made  7"'  IS' East  longitude  from  the  land  in  question 
to  that  place.  Consequently,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  being 
in  longitude  18^  2:;' Last  ot  Greenwich,  Cane  Circumc-.siou 
>vill  be  in  11^  Ik)'  East  of  Greenwich,  or  \»^2'J  more  to  ti^e. 
KasLward  than  the  run  by  the  same  ship  troiu  the  ibiaiid  of  ot. 

*  The  judgment  of  the  ingenious  .author  of  Recber.hes  sur 
h-  Am.'thaiits,  on  liils  que^-iioi!,  sceixw  to  be  very  deserving  of 
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Tf  former  navig'ators  have  added  more  land  to  the  knowa 
f:!obe  than  Captain  Cook,  to  him,  at  least,  was  re&erved  the 
lionour  of  being  foremust  iii  disclosin;^;  to  us  the  ex  tent  of  sea: 
that  covers  its  surface.  His  own  summary  view  of  the  trans- 
actions of  this  voyage,  will  he  a  proper  conclusion  to  these 
remarks:  "  I  had  nov/  made  the  circuit  of  the  Southern 
^  Ocean  in  a  liigh  lutitude,  and  iiaversed  it  in  such  a  masUier 
"  as  to  leave  not  the  least  room  for  there  being  a  continent, 
**  unless  near  the  pole,  and  out  of  tl-e  reach  of  navigation. 
•^  By  twice  visiting  the  Tropical  Sea,  I  had  not  only  settled 
*'  the  situation  of  some  old  discoveries,  but  made  there  many 
**•  new  ones,  and  left,  I  conceive,  very  little  to  be  done,  even 
"  in  that  part.     Thus  I  flatter  myself,  that  the  intention  of  the 

Catherine's  makes  it.  Again,  the  Eagle  made  the  difFerence  of 
longitude  betv^^cen  Cape  Circumcision  and  the  island  of 
ilodrigues,  4.9°  44';  and  by  the  observations  of  iVJ.  Pingre,  this 
felaud  is  in  620  5l' of  East  longitude  from  Greenwich:  Cape 
Circumcision  is  therefore  in  13o  6'  East  of  Greenv/ich,  or  2"  9* 
more  to  the  Eastward  than  by  the  Eagle's  run  fi'om  St.  Cathe- 
rine's. Hence,  therefore,  as  the  longitude  of  this  land,  result- 
ing from,  a  comparison  oi  that  shewn  by  each  of  the  ships,  ou 
their  making  land  at  places  where  the  longitude  is  exceedingly 
well  dc^erminedj  is  greater  than  that  v/hich  results  from  their 
run  from  St.  Cathei-ine's,  the  longitude  of  which  is  not  known 
with,  certainty  v/ithin  several  degrees,  we  may  infer,  with 
gr,;at  safety,  that  whatever  the  quantity  of  M.  Bouvet's  error 
might  be,  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  seen  Cape  Circumci- 
sion, it  must  liave  been  in  defect,  and  aot  in  excess,  as  ilf.  Le 
JUonier  supposes  it. 

Chrises' HosplU,     I  W.WALES. 

J2^irll  20,  ItSL      C 

a  place  here :  "  Qu'on  ca]cule,  comme  on  voudra,  on  sera 
•*  loujours  contraint  d'avouer,  qu'il  y  a  une  plus  grande  por- 
*•  tion  de  continent  situce  daus  ia  latitude  septentrionaiej,  que 
•*•  dans  la  latitude  australe. 

"  C'est  fort  mal  a-propos,  qu'on  a  soutenu  que  cette  repar- 
"  tition  in^gale  nc  sauroit  exibter,  sous  pretexte  que  le  globe 
*'■  perdrcit  son  equiiibre,  faute  d'un  ccntrepoids  suffisant  au 
**  pole  meridionale.  11  est  vrai  qu'un  pied  cube  d'eau  saiee  ne 
"  j:ese  pas  autant  qu'un  pied  cube  de  Lerre;  mais  on  auroit 
*'  du  reflcchir,  qu'il  peut  y  avoir  sous  I'oceau  des  lits  ik.  des 
*''  couclies  de  liiatieres,  dont  ia  pesanteur  spdcitique  varie  a 
"■  Hniini,  Sc  que  le  peu  de  profondeurd'une  mer,  versee  sur 
*^  une  grande  surface,  contrebalahce  ies  endroits  cu  il  y  a 
•- moins  de  mer,  nsais  oii  elle  eit  plus  profonde." — Mabcrdm 
jFL/oj'-j>Jji'ji.'es^  torn.  ii.  p.  37i. 
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*' voyage  lias,  in  every  respect,  been  fully  answered;  the 
'*  Southern  heniispliere  sufficiently  explored  ;  and  a  final  end 
*'  put  to  the  searching  after  a  Southern  continent,  which  has, 
"  at  times,  engrossed  the  attention  of  some  of  the  Maritime 
**  Powers  for  near  two  centuries  past,  and  been  a  favourite 
*'  theory  amongst  the  geographers  of  all  ages*." 

Thus  far,  therefore,  the  voyages  to  disclose  new  tracks  of 
navigation,  and  to  reform  old  defects  in  geography,  appear  to 
have  been  prosecuted  with  a  satisfactory  share  of  success.  A 
perusal  of  the  foregoing  summary  of  what  had  been  done, 
will  enable  every  one  to  judge  what  was  still  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  great  ])lan  of  discovery.  The  Southern  hemisphere 
had,  indeed,  been  repeatedly  visited,  and  its  utmost  accessible 
extremities  been  surveyed.  But  much  uncertainty,  and,  of 
course,  great  variety  of  opinion,  subsisted,  as  to  the  navigable 
extremities  of  our  own  hemisphere;  particularly,  as  to  the 
existence,  or,  at  least,  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  Northern 
passage  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  either  by 
sailing  Eastward,  round  Asia,  or  Westward,  round  North. 
America. 

It  was  obvious,  that  if  such  a  passage  could  be  effected, 
voyages  to  Japan  and  China,  and,  indeed,  to  the  East  Indies 
in  general,  would  be  much  shortened;  and  consequently  be- 
come more  profitable,  than  by  making  the  tedious  circuit  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Accordingly,  it  became  a  favourite 
object  of  the  English  to  effectuate  this,  above  two  centuries 
ago;  and  (to  say  nothing  of  Cabot's  original  attempt,  in  1497, 
which  ended  in  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  La- 
bradore  coast  j  from  Frobisher's  first  voyage  to  find  a  Western 
passage,  in  1576,  to  those  of  James  and  of  Fox,  in  1631,  re- 
peated trials  had  been  made  by  our  enterprizing  adventurers. 
But  though  farther  knowledge  of  the  Northern  extent  of 
America  was  obtained  in  the  course  of  these  voyages,  by  the 
discovery  of  Hudson's  and  Baffin's  Bays,  the  wished-for  pas- 
sage, on  that  side,  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  still  unattained. 
Our  countrymen,  and  the  Dutch,  were  equally  unsuccessful, 
in  various  attempts,  to  find  this  passage  in  an  Eastern  direc- 
tion. Wood's  failure,  in  1676,  seems  to  have  closed  tlie  long 
list  of  unfortunate  Northern  expeditions  in  that  century;  and 
the  discovery,  if  not  absolutely  despaired  of,  by  having  been 
so  often  missed,  ceased,  for  many  years,  to  be  sought  for. 

Mr.  Dobbs,  a  warm  advocate  for  the  probability  of  a  North 
West  passage  through  Eludson's  Bay,  in  our  ov/n  time,  once 
more  recalled  the  attention  of  tins  country  to  that  under- 
taking; and,  by  his  active  zeal,  and  persevering  solicitation, 
renewed  the  spirit  of  discovery.    But  it  was  renewed  in  vain. 

*  Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  239, 
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For  Captain  MIddleton,  sent  out  by  Govemment  in  1741,  and 
Captains  Smith  and  Moore,  by  a  private  society,  in  174(>, 
thoug-h  encouraged  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  ths 
preceding  year,  that  annexed  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  discovery  of  a  passage,  returned  from  Hudson's 
Bay  with  reports  of  their  proceedings,  that  left  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  favourite  object  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
ever. 

When  researches  of  this  kind,  no  longer  left  to  the  solicita- 
tion of  an  individual,  or  to  the  subscriptions  of  private  adven- 
turers, became  cherished  by  the  Royal  attention,  in  the  pre- 
sent reign,  and  warmly  promoted  by  the  Minister  at  the  head 
of  the  naval  department,  it  was  impossible,  while  so  much 
was  done  toward  exploring  the  remotest  corners  of  the  South- 
ern hemisphere,  that  the  ^'orthern  passage  should  not  be  at- 
tempted. Accordingly,  while  Captain  Cook  was  prosecuting 
his  voyage  toward  the  South  Pole,  in  1773,  Lord  Mulgrave 
sailed  with  two  ships,  to  determine  hoiv  far  navigation  ivas  prac- 
i-cable  toiv:ird  the  North  Pole.  And  though  his  Lordship  met 
with  the  same  insuperable  bar  to  his  progress,  which  former 
navigators  had  experienced*,  the  hopes  of  opening  a  coni- 
miuiication  between  the  Pac  fie  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  by  a 
Northerly  course-,  were  not  abandoned;  and  a  voyage  for  that 
purpose  was  ordered  to  be  undertaken. 

The  operations  proposed  to  be  pursued,  were  so  new,  so 
extensive,  and  so  various,  that  the  skill  and  experience  of  Cap- 
tain Cook,  it  was  thought,  would  be  requisite  to  conduct 
them.  Without  being  liable  to  any  charge  of  want  of  zeal 
for  the  public  service,  he  might  have  passed  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  the  command  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in 
Greenvv'ich  Hospital,  there  to  enjoy  the  fame  he  had  dearly 
earned  in  two  circumnavigations  of  the  world.  But  he  cheer- 
fully relinquished  this  honourable  station  at  home  ;  and, happy 
that  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  had  not  cast  his  eye  upon  any  other 
Commander,  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  expedition,  the 
history  of  which  is  presented  to  the  pubhc  in  these  volumes; 
an  expedition  that  would  expose  him  to  the  toils  and  perils  of 
a  third  circumnavigation,  by  a  track  hitherto  unattempted. 
Every  former  navigator  round  the  globe  had  made  his  passage 
home  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  arduous 
task  was  now  assigned  to  Captain  Cook,  of  attempting  it,  by 

*  See  the  history  of  former  attempts  to  sail  toward  the 
North  Pole,  in  the  Introduction  to  Lord  Mulgrave's  Journal. 
Mr.  Barrington  has  collected  several  instances  of  ships  ad- 
vancing to  very  high  latitudes.  See  tiis  Miscellanies,  p.  1— 
124, 
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reaching  the  high  Northern  latitudes  between  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica. So  that  the  usual  plan  of  discovery  was  reversed; 
and,  instead  of  a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paciiic, 
one  from  the  latter  into  tlie  former  was  to  be  tried.  For  it 
%vas  wisely  foreseen,  that  whatever  openings  or  inlets  there 
iViight  be  on  the  East  side  of  America,  which  lie  in  a  di- 
rection that  could  give  any  hopes  of  a  passage,  tlie  ultimate 
success  of  it  would  still  depend  upon  there  being  an  opca 
«ea  between  tlie  West  side  of  that  continent,  and  the  extre- 
mities of  Asia.  Captain  Cook,  therefore,  was  ordered  to 
proceed  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  tlirough  the  chain  of  his 
rev.-  isl.-inds  in  the  Southern  tropic ;  and  having  crossed  the 
equ'tor  into  its  Northern  parts,  then  to  hold  such  a  course 
as  might  probably  fix  many  interesiring  points  in  geography, 
and  produce  intermediate  discoveries,  in  his  progress  North- 
ward to  the  principal  scene  of  his  operations. 

But  the  plan  of  the  voyage,  and  the  various  objects  it  em- 
braced, will  best  appear  from  the  Instructions  under  which 
Captain  Cook  sailed;  and  the  insertion  of  ihem  };ere,  will 
convey  such  authentic  information,  as  may  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  with  precision  hov/  far  they  have  been  carried  inta 
execution. 


By  the  CoMMlSS}02^EP.S  for  tie  erecvf'wg  the  ^'(f:ce  cf 
Lmd  H'lvh  Admiral  of  Great  Bbjtain  and 

lRLL.€^iD,    IS'c. 

SECRET  INSTRUCTIOXS  for  Captain  Jjmes  Cook,    Com- 
niander  of  His  Majesty's  Sloop  the  Resolution. 

WHEREAS  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  has  signified  to  us  His 
Majesty's  pleasure,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  find 
out  a  Northern  passage  bv  sea  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean;  and  whereas  we  have,  in  pursuance  thereof, 
caused  His  Majesty's  sloops  Resolr.titm  and  Discovery  to  be 
fitted,  in  all  respects,  proper  to  proceed  upon  a  vovage  for 
the  purpose  above-mentioned,  and,  from  the  experience  we 
have  had  of  your  abilities  and  good  conduct  in  your  late 
voyages,  have  thought  fit  to  intrust  you  with  the  conduct  of 
the  present  intended  voyage,  and  v.-ith  that  view  appointed 
you  to  command  the  first  mentioned  sloop,  and  directed  Caj)- 
tain  Gierke,  who  commands  the  other,  to  follow  your  orders 
for  his  further  proceedings;  You  are  hereby  required  and  di- 
rected to  proceed  with  tlie  said  two  sloops  directlv  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  unless  you  shall  judge  it  necessary  to 
stop  at  Madeira,  the  Cape  de  Verd,  or  Canary  Islands,  • 
take  in  wine  for  the  use  of  their  companies ;  iu  which  case 
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TPU  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  taking  care  to  remain  there  no 
Icn^r  thaa  mav  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

On  vour  arrival  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  you  are  to  re- 
fresh the  sloops'  companies,  and  to  cause  the  sloops  to  be 
supplied  with  as  much  provisions  and  water  as  they  can  con« 
Tcniently  stow. 

You  ere,  if  possible,  to  leave  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
the  end  of  October,  or  the  beginning  of  November  next,  and 
proceed  to  the  Southward  in  search  of  some  islands  said  to 
have  been  lately  seen  by  the  French,  in  the  latitude  of  48°  0' 
South,  and  about  the  meridian  of  Mauritius.  In  case  yoir 
end  those  islands,  vou  are  to  examine  them  thoroughly  for  a 
good  harbour ;  and  upon  discovering"  one,  make  the  neces- 
sary observations  to  facilitate  the  nnding  it  again  ;  as  a  good 
port,  in  that  situation,  mav  hereafter  prove  very  useful,  al- 
thoueh  it  should  airord  little  or  nothing  m.ore  than  sheher, 
v.-ood.  and  -K-ater,  You  are  not,  however,  to  spend  too  much 
time  in  looking  out  for  those  islands,  or  in  the  examinadoa 
of  them,  if  found,  but  proceed  to  Otaheite,  or  the  Society 
Isles  (touching  at  New  Zealand  in  your  way  thither,  if  you 
»hould  judge  it  necessary  and  convenient),  and  taking  C2.Te  to 
arrive  there  rime  enough  to  admit  of  your  giving  the  sloops' 
companies  the  refreshment  thev  mav  stand  in  need  of,  before 
you  prosecute  tlie  farther  object  of  these  instructions. 

Upon  your  arrival  at  Graheite,  or  the  Society  Isles,  you 
are  to  land  Omiah  at  such  of  them  as  he  may  choose,  and  to 
Pf  ave  him  there. 

YoQ  are  to  distribute  among  the  Chiefs  of  those  islands 
«uch  part  of  the  presents  wi:h  which  you  have  been  supplied, 
as  vou  shpJl  iudge  proner,  reserving  the  remainder  to  distri- 
bute among  the  natives  of  the  countries  you  may  discover  ia 
the  Northern  hemisphere.  And  having  refreshed  the  people 
belonging  to  the  sloops  under  your  command,  and  taken  on 
beard  such  wood  ar.d  water  as  thev  may  respectively  stand 
in  need  of,  you  are  to  leave  those  islands  in  the  beginning  of 
Ftbruarv".  cr  sooner  if  you  shall  judge  it  necessary,  and  then 
proceed  in  as  direct  a  course  as  you  can  to  the  coast  of  New 
Albion,  endeavouring  to  fall  in  with  it  in  the  latitude  of 
45°  ('  North:  and  taking  care,  in  your  way  tluther,  not  to 
lose  any  time  in  search  of  new  lands,  or  to  stop  at  any  yon 
may  fall  in  with,  unless  you  find  it  necessary  to  recruit  your 
wood  and  water. 

You  are  also,  in  your  way  thither,  strict'y  enjoined  not  to 
touch  upon  any  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions  en  the  Western 
continent  of  America,  unless  driven  thither  br  some  unavoid- 
able accident;  ia  which  case  you  are  so  stay  no  long&r 
there  than  shall  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  be  verv  care^ 
fu]  n;>t   o  give  any  u:a.bra^e  or  oS^ace  to  any  of  the  mljabi- 

TOt.  V.  D 
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tants  or  subjects  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  And  if,  in  your  far- 
ther progress  to  the  Northward,  as  hereafter  directed,  you 
^nd  any  subjects  of  any  European  Prince  or  State  upon 
any  part  of  the  coast  you  may  think  proper  to  visit,  you 
are  not  to  disturb  them,  or  give  them  any  just  cause  of  of- 
fence, but,  on  the  contrary,  to  treat  thein  with  civihty  and 
friendship. 

Upon  your  arrival  on  the  coast  of  New  Albion,  you  are  to 
put  iuto  the  first  convenient  port  to  recruit  your  wood  and 
water,  and  procure  refreshments,  and  then  to  proceed  North- 
ward along  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  65^.,  or  farther, 
if  you  are  not  obstructed  by  lands  or  ice;  taking  care  not  to 
lose  any  time  in  exploring  rivers  or  inlet!=,  or  upon  any  other 
account,  until  you  get  into  the  before-mentioned  latitude  of 
65°,  where  we  could  wish  you  to  arrive  in  the  month  of 
June  next.  When  you  get  that  length,  you  are  carefully  to 
search  for,  and  to  explore,  such  rivers  or  inlets  as  may  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  considerable  extent,  and  pointing  towards 
Hudson's  or  Baffin's  Bays ;  and  if,  from  your  o- /n  observa- 
tions, or  from  any  information  you  may  receive  from  the  na- 
tives fwho,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  the  same  race  of 
people,  and  speak  the  same  language,  of  which  you  arc  fur- 
nished with  a  Vocabulary,  as  the  Esquimaux),  there  shall 
appear  to  be  a  certainty,  or  evcii  a  probability,  of  a  water 
passage  into  the  afore-mentioned  bays,  or  eiiher  of  them, 
you  are,  in  such  case,  to  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  pass 
through  with  one  or  both  of  the  sloops,  unless  you  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  the  passage  may  be  efFected  with  more  certainty, 
or  vv'ith  greater  probability,  by  smaller  vessels;  in  v/hich  case 
you  are  to  set  up  tlic  frames  of  one  or  both  the  small  vessels 
with  which  you  are  provided,  and,  when  they  are  put  toge- 
ther, and  are  properly  fitted,  stored  and  victu.iUed,  you  are 
to  dispatch  one  or  both  of  them,  under  the  care  of  proper 
officers,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  petty  officers,  men,  and 
boats,  in  order  to  attempt  tlie  said  passage ;  with  such  in- 
structions for  their  rejoining  you,  if  they  should  fail,  or  for 
their  farther  proceedings,  if  they  should  succeed  in  the  at- 
tempt, as  you  shall  judge  most  proper.  But,  nevertheless, 
if  you  shall  find  it  more  eligible  to  pursue  any  other  mea- 
sures than  those  above  pointed  out,  in  order  to  make  a  dis- 
covery of  the  before-mentioned  passage  (if  any  such  there 
be),  you  are  at  liberty,  and  v/e  leave  it  to  your  discretion, 
to  pursue  such  measures  accordingly. 

In  case  you  shall  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  passage 
through  to  the  above-mentioned  bays,  sptlicient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  you  are,  at  the  proper  season  of  the 
year,  to  repair  to  the  port  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Kamt- 
gchatka,  or  wherever  else  you  shall  judge  juoie  proper,  ia  or 
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tier  to  refresh  your  people  and  pass  the  winter;  and,  in  the 
spring;  of  the  ensuuig  year  1778,  to  proceed  from  thence  to 
the  Morthward,  as  far  as,  in  your  prudence,  you  may  think 
proper,  in  further  search  of  a  North  East,  or  North  West 
passage,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or 
tlie  North  Sea :  and  if,  from  your  own  observation,  or  any 
information  3-ou  may  receive,  there  shall  appear  to  be  a  pro- 
babihty  of  such  a  passage,  you  are  to  proceed  as  above  di- 
rected :  and  having  discovered  such  passage,  or  failed  in  the 
attempt,  make  the  best  of  your  way  back  to  England,  by- 
such  route  as  you  may  think  best  for  the  improvement  of 
geography  and  navigation  ;  repairing  to  Spithead  with  both 
sloops,  where  they  are  to  remain  till  further  order. 

At  whatever  places  you  may  touch  in  the  course  of  your 
Toyage,  where  accurate  observations  of  the  nature  hereafter 
mentioned  have  not  already  been  made,  you  are,  as  far  as 
your  time  will  allow,  very  carefully  to  observe  the  true  si- 
tuation of  such  places,  both  in  latitude  and  longitude ;  the 
variation  of  the  needle ;  bearings  of  head-lands  ;  height,  di- 
rection, and  course  of  the  tides  and  currents;  depths  and 
soundings  of  the  sea ;  shoals,  rocks,  &c. ;  and  also  to  survey, 
make  charts,  and  take  views  of  such  bays,  harbours,  and 
different  parts  of  the  coast,  and  to  make  such  notations 
thereon,  as  may  be  useful  either  to  navigation  or  commerce. 
You  are  also  carefully  to  observe  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  produce  thereof;  the  animals  and  fowls  that  in- 
habit or  frequent  it ;  the  fishes  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  ri- 
vers or  upon  the  coast,  and  in  what  plenty ;  and,  in  case 
there  are  any  peculiar  to  such  places,  to  describe  them  as 
minutely,  and  to  make  as  accurate  drawings  of  them,  as  you 
can  :  and,  if  you  find  any  metals,  minerals,  or  valuable  stones, 
or  any  extraneous  fossils,  you  are  to  bring  home  specimens  of 
each ;  as  also  of  the  seeds  of  such  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  fruits, 
and  grains,  peculiar  to  those  places,  as  you  may  be  able  to 
collect,  and  to  transmit  them  to  our  Secretary,  that  proper 
examination  and  experunents  may  be  made  of  them.  You 
are  likewise  to  observe  the  genius,  temper,  disposition,  and 
number  of  the  natives  and  inhabitants,  where  you  find  any; 
r.nd  to  endeavour,  by  all  proper  means,  to  cultivate  a  friend- 
ship with  them;  making  them  presents  of  such  trinkets  as 
you  may  have  on  board,  and  they  may  hke  best ;  inviting 
them  to  traffic ;  and  shewing  them  every  kind  of  civility  and 
regard  ;  but  taking  care,  nevertheless,  not  to  suffer  yourself 
to  be  surprized  by  them,  but  to  be  always  on  your  guard 
against  any  accidents. 

You  are  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  natives,  to  take  pos- 
session, in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  of  conve- 
nient siiuatious  in  such  countries  as  you  may  discover,  that 
D  2 
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have  not  already  been  discovered  or  visited  by  any  other 
European  power ;  and  to  distribute  among  tlie  inhabitants 
sach  things  as  will  remain  as  traces  and  testimonies  of  your 
having-  been  there ;  but  if  you  iind  the  countries  so  discover- 
ed are  uninhabited,  you  are  to  take  possession  of  them  for 
His  Majesty,  by  setting  up  proper  marks  and  inscriptions,  as 
first  discoverers  and  possessors. 

Eut  forasmuch  as,  in  undertakings  of  this  nature,  several 
emergeuciei  may  arise  not  to  be  foreseen,  and  therefore  not 
particuhirly  to  be  provided  for  by  instructions,  before-hand  ; 
you  are,  in  all  such  cases,  to  proceed  as  you  shall  judge  most 
advantageous  to  the  service  on  which  you  are  employed. 

You  are,  by  ail  opportunities,  to  send  to  our  Secretary, 
for  cur  information,  accounts  of  your  proceedings,  and  co- 
pies of  th;„  surveys  and  drawings  you  shall  have  made ;  and 
upon  your  arrival  in  England,  you  are  immediately  to  repair 
to  this  office,  in  order  to  lay  before  us  a  full  account  of  your 
proceedings  in  the  whole  course  of  your  voyage,  taking 
care,  before  you  leave  the  sloop,  to  demand  from  the  oflicers 
and  petty  oflicerE,  the  log-books  and  journals  they  may  have 
kept,  and  to  seal  them  up  for  inspection  ;  and  enjoining  them, 
and  the  whole  crew,  not  to  divulge  where  they  have  been, 
until  they  shall  have  permission  so  to  do :  and  you  are  to  di- 
rect Captain  Gierke  to  do  the  same,  with  respect  to  the  of- 
jicers,  petty  ofhcers,  and  crew  of  the  Discovery. 

if  any  accident  should  happen  to  the  Resolution  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  so  as  to  disable  her  from  proceeding 
any  farther,  you  are,  in  such  case,  to  remove  yourself  and 
her  crew  into  the  Discovery,  and  to  prosecute  your  voyage 
in  her:  her  Commander  being  hereby  strictly  required  to 
receive  you  on  board,  and  to  obey  your  orders,  the  same, 
in  every  respect,  as  when  you  were  actually  on  board  the 
Resolution :  And,  in  case  of  your  inability,  by  sickness  or 
ciherv»^isc,  to  carry  these  histructions  into  execution,  you  are 
to  be  careful  to  leave  them  with  the  next  ollicer  in  command, 
v.'Iio  is  hereby  required  to  execute  them  in  the  best  manner 
he  can. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  Cth  day  of  Julv,  177G, 

SANDWICH. 
C.  SPENCER. 
H.  PALLISER, 

By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

PH.  STEPHENS. 


Besides  ordering  Captain  Cook  to  sail  on  this  important 
foyage.  Government,  in  earnest  about  the  object  of  it,  adopted 
a  measure,  wliich,  wliiie  it  could  not  but  have  a  powertul 
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operation  on  the  crews  of  the  Resolution  and  Discoverv,  by- 
adding  the  motives  of  interest,  to  the  obligations  of  duty ;  at 
the  same  time  encouraged  all  His  Majesty's  subjects  to  engage 
in  attempts  toward  the  proposed  discovery.  By  the  act  of 
padiament,  passed  in  1745*,  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  had  been  held  out.  But  it  had  been  held  out  only  to 
the  slilps^rtWu-zVig-  fo  any  of  His  Jl£yVj-/y'jJ2/^/aw,  exclusive  of  His 
Majesty's  ov/n  ships.  The  act  had  a  stiii  mere  capital  defect. 
It  iield  out  this  reward  only  to  such  shipj^  as  should  discover  a 
j).iss:ic^e  through  Hudson  s  Kjy  ;  and,  as  we  shall  soon  take  occa- 
sion to  explain,  it  was,  by  this  time,  pretty  certain,  that  no 
such  passage  existed  v/ithin  those  limits.  Effectual  care  wag 
taken  to  remedy  both  these  defects,  by  passing  a  new  lavi^  ; 
v.-hich,  after  reciting  the  provisions  of  the  former,  proceeds 
as  follows :  "  And  whereas,  many  advantages,  both  to  com- 
"  mcrcc  and  science,  may  be  also  expected  from  the  discovery 
"  of  a/!y  NorSuer/i  />ass:igc  for  vessels  by  sea,  between  the  Atlan- 
"  tic  and  Pacific  Oceans  — be  it  enacted,  I'hat  if  any  ship  be- 
^  longing  to  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  or  to  His  Majisty^ 
"  shall  find  cut,' and  sail  througK,  any  passage  by  sea,  bctVs-een 
"  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  any  direction^  or  paiallel 
"  of  the  Northern  hemispliere,  to  the  Northward  of  the  52°  of 
*'  Northern  latitude,  the  owners  of  such  ships,  if  belonging 
"  to  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  ox  the  commayider^  off.ccrs^  and 
"•  sejMc/iy  of  s.'.ch  ship  hdonvin^  to  His  lilajcsty,  sh^il  receive,   as  a 

"  reward  for  such  discovery,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
**  pounds. 

"  xVnd  whereas  ships  employed,  both  in  the  Spitzbergcn 
"  Seas,  and  in  Davis's  Straits,  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
"  qjproaching  the  North  Pole,  though  they  have  not  time, 
*'  during  the  course  of  one  summer,  to  penetrate  into  the  Pa- 
'•  cific  Ocean :  and  whereas  such  appro;;ches  may  greatly  tend 
^  to  the  discovery  of  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
"  and  Pacific  Oceans,  as  well  as  be  attended  with  many  ad- 
'■'■  vantages  to  commerce  and  science,  &c.  be  it  enacted.  That 
"  if  any  ship  shall  approach  to  within  1°  of  the  North  Pole, 
"  the  ov/ner,  &c.  or  commander,  &c.  so  approaching,  shall 
"  receive,  as  a  reward  for  such  first  approach,  the  sum  of  five 
'•  thousand  pound,f .'* 

I'hat  nothing  might  be  oniitted  that  could  facilitate  the  suc- 
cess of  Captain  Cook's  expedition,  some  time  before  he  sailed, 
ill  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1776,  Lieutenant  Pickers- 
gill,  appointed  Commander  of  His  R'lajesty's  armed  brig  the 
Lion,  WHS  ordered  "  to  proceed  to  Davis's  Straits,  for  the  pro- 
»'-  Lection  of  the  British  whale  fishers ;"  and  that  first  object 

'   S(.e  the  Statutes  at  Large,  18  George  II.  chap.  17. 

|-  Svclhe  Statute*  at  L;aVe,  1T70".  iC  Geor^^u  ill,  chap.  6^ 
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being  secured,  *'  he  was  then  required  and  directed  to  proceed 
*'  up  Baffiu's  Bay,  and  explore  the  coasts  thereof,  as  far  as  in 
*'  his  judgment  the  same  could  be  done  without  apparent  risk, 
*'  taking  care  to  leave  the  above-mentioned  Bay  so  timely,  as 
*'  to  secure  his  return  to  England  in  the  fall  of  the  year  ;"  and 
it  was  farther  enjoined  to  him,  "  to  make  nautical 'remarks  of 
*'  every  kind,  and  to  employ  Mr,  Lane  (Master  of  the  vessel 
*'  under  his  command)  in  surveying,  making  charts,  and  taking 
*'  views  of  the  several  bays,  harbours,  and  different  parts  of 
*'  the  coas.s  which  he  might  visit,  and  in  making  such  nota- 
*'  tions  thereon  as  might  be  useful  to  geography  and  naviga* 
"  tioa*." 

Pickersgill,  we  see,  was  not  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  the 
passage.  He  was  diixcted  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Baffin's 
Bav,  only  to  enable  him  to  bring  back,  the  same  year,  some 
informiiLion,  which  mighi:  be  an  useful  directicn  toward  plan- 
ning an  intended  voyage  into  that  Bay  the  ensuing  summer, 
to  try  for  the  discovery  of  a  passage  on  that  side,  with  a 
view  to  co-operate  v.ith  Captain  Cook ;  wh.o,  it  was  supposed 
(from  the  tenor  of  his  instructions)  would  be  trving  for  thi^ 
^passage,  about  the  same  time,  r"rom  the  opposite  side  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Pickersgill,  obe^/ing  his  instructions,  at  least  in  this  instance, 
did  return  that  year ;  but  there  were  sufficient  reascms  for 
not  sending  him  oat  again  ;  and  the  command  of  the  next  ex- 
pedition into  Baffin's  jiay  was  conferred. on  Ivieutenant  Young; 
whose  Instructions,  having  an  immediate  conneciiou  with  0U5; 
voyage,  arc  here  inserted. 


JIXTRACT  of  INSTRUCTIONS  to  Lkuterant  YoUNC,  ccn^marJ-, 
i>:g  the  Lion  ylrpzed  Vessel^  dated  1 3//'  March  ^  \1~u. 

Resolution.!  W'HEREAS,  in  pursuance  of  the  King's  pleasure, 
Discovery.^  signified  to  us  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Kis  Ma- 
jesty's sloops  named  in  the  margin  have  been  sent  out  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Cook,  in  order,  during  this  and  the 
ensuing  year,  to  attemipt  a  discovery  of  a  Northern  passagCj^ 
by  sea,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  to  run  up  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  05o  North,  where 
It  is  hoped  he  will  be  able  to  arrive  in  the  month  of  June 
next ;  and  there,  and  as  much  further  to  the  Northward  as  in 
his  prudence  he  shall  think  proper,  very  carefully  to  search 
jfor  and  explore  such  rivers  or  inlets  as  may  appear  to  be  of  a 
considerable  extent,  and  pointing  to  Mudson's  or  Baffin's  Bays, 
pr  the  North  Sea;  and,  upon  fmding  any  passage  through. 

^  frpia  Uis  MS.  lastructiunsj  dated  May  14,  l?7tr'« 
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sufllcicnt  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  to  attempt  such  pas-^ 
sag-e  with  one  or  both  of  the  sloops ;  or,  if  they  are  judgc'd 
to  be  too  large,  with  smaller  vessels,  the  frames  of  which  have 
been  sent  out  with  him  for  that  purpose  :  And  whereas,  in. 
pursuance  of  His  Majesty's  further  pleasure,  signified  as  afore-, 
paid,  the  armed  vessel  under  your  command  hath  been  fitted, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  Baffin's  Bay,  with  a  view  to  explore 
the  Western  parts  thereof,  and  to  endeavour  to  find  a  passage^ 
on  that  side,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  we 
have  thought  fit  to  hitrust  you  with  the  conduct  of  that  voy- 
age ;  You  are  therefore  hereby  required  and  directed  to  put 
to  sea  in  the  said  armed  vessel,  without  a  moment's  loss  of 
time,  and  make  the  best  of  your  way  into  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
to  use  your  best  endeavours  to  explore  the  Westen:i  shores 
thereof,  as  far  as  in  your  judgment  the  same  can  be  done, 
without  apparent  risk,  and  to  examine  such  considerable  rivers 
or  inlets  as  you  may  discover ;  and,  in  case  you  find  any, 
through  which  there  may  be  a  probability  of  passing  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  you  are  to  attempt  such  passage ;  and  if  you 
succeed  in  the  attempt,  and  shall  be  able  to  repass  it  again, 
so  as  !o  return  to  England  this  year,  you  are  to  make  the  best 
cf  your  Vv'ay  to  Spithead,  or  the  Nore,  and  remain  there  until 
you  receive  further  order  ;  sending  us  an  account  of  your  ar^ 
rival  and  proceedings.  But  if  you  shall  succeed  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  slvJA  find  the  season  too  far  advanced  for  you  to 
return  the  same  way,  you  are  then  to  look  out  for  the  most 
convenient  place  to  winter  in,  and  to  endeavour  to  return  by 
the  said  passage  as  early  in  the  next  year  as  the  season  will  ad- 
mit, and  then  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  England,  as 
above  directed. 

In  case,  however,  you  should  not  find,  or  should  be  satis- 
fied there  is  not  any  probability  of  finding,  any  such  passage, 
or,  finding  it,  you  should  not  be  able  to  get  through  in  the 
vessel  you  command,  you  are  then  to  return  to  England,  ag 
before  mentioned,  unless  you  shall  find  any  branch  of  the  sea 
leading  to  the  Westward  which  you  s'nall  judge  likely  to  afford. 
a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
and  which  you  shall  not  be  able  to  explore  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  it  being,  in  that  case,  left  to  your  discretion  to  stay 
the  winter  in  the  most  com^modious  situation  you  can  find,  in 
order  to  pursue  the  discovery  next  year,  if  you  shall  find  it 
adviseable  so  to  do ;  and,  having  discovered  such  passage,  or 
not  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  you  are  to  make  the  best  o:f 
vour  way  to  England,  as^above  directed. 


It  was  natural  to  hope,  that  something  would  have  been 
doiie  ii;  one  or  other,  or  m  both  tliese  voyages  of  the  Liow, 
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tliat  might  have  opened  our  views  with  regard  to  the  practi- 
cdbihty  of  a  passage  from  this  side  of  America.  But,  unfor- 
tunatsly,  the  execution  did  not  answer  the  expectations  con- 
ceived. Pickersgill,  who  h.id  acquired  professional  experi- 
ence when  acting  under  Captain  Cook,  justly  merhei  t.  e 
censure  he  received,  for  improper  behaviour  when  intrusted 
With  command  in  Davis's  Strait ;  and  the  talents  of  Young, 
as  it  afterward  appeared,  were  more  adapted  to  contribute  to 
the  glory  of  a  victory,  as  commander  of  a  line  of  battle-shi;~,. 
than  to  add  to  geographical  discoveries,  by  encountering  moun- 
tains of  ice,  and  exploring  unknown  coasts*. 

Both  Pickersgill  and  Young  having  been  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed into  Baffin's  Bay ;  and  Captain  Cook  being  directed  not 
'  to  begin  his  search  till  he  should  arrive  in  the  latitude  of  6'5o, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  something  here  of  the  reasons 
which  vveighed  with  those  who  planned  tlie  voyages,  and 
framed  the  instructions,  to  carry  their  vie^ys  so  far  North- 
ward, as  the  propersiiiuation,  where  tlie  passage,  if  it  existed  at 
all,  was  likely  to  be  attempted  with  success.  It  may  be  asked, 
Why  v/as  Hudson's  Bay  neglected  on  our  side  of  America ; 
and  why  was  not  Captain  Cook  ordered  to  begin  his  search 
on  its  opposite  side,  in  much  lower  latitudes  ?  particularly, 
v/hy  not  explore  the  strait  leading  into  the  Western  sea  of 
John  de  Fuca,  between  the  latitudes  of  47^  apd  48o ;  the  Ar- 
chipelago of  St.  Lazarus  of  Admiral  dc  Fonte,  between  50"  and 
550 ',  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  through  which  he  found  a  pas- 
sage North  Eastward,  ti'l  he  met  with  a  ship  from  Boston  ? 

As  to  the  pretended  discoveries  of  de  Fuca,  the  Greek  Pi- 
lot, or  of  de  Fonte,  the  Spanish  Admiral,  though  they  have 
sometimes  found  their  way  into  fictitious  maps,  or  have  been 
warmly  contended  for  by  the  espousers  of  fanciful  systems ; 
\o  have  directed  Captain  Cook  to  spend  any  time  in  tracing 
them,  would  have  been  as  wise  a  measure  as  if  he  had  been 
directed  to  trace  the  situation  of  Lilliput  or  Brobdignag.  The 
latter  are,  indeed,  confessedly,  mere  objects  of  imagination  ; 
aiid  the  former,  destitute  of  any  sufficient  external  evidence, 
bear  so  many  striking  marks  of  internal  absurdity,  as  warrant 
our  pronouncing  them  to  be  the  fabric  of  imposture.     Cap- 

*  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  1057,  we 
h<tve  the  track  of  PickersgiU's  voyage.,  which,  probably,  may 
Jbe  of  use  to  our  Greenland  ships,  as  it  contains  many  obser- 
vations for  fixing  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  coasts  in 
Davis's  Strait.  But  it  appears  that  he  never  entered  Baffin's. 
Bay,  the  highest  Northern  latitude  to  wliich  he  advanced  be- 
ing 680  i4\  As  to  Yoimg's,  proceedings,  having  failed  abso- 
lutely in  making  any  discovery,  it  is  of  less  consequencej  t^*^ 
\\o  conununicatioii  oi"  iiisJQunjiiil  couid  be  procured,. 
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tain  Cook's  instructions  were  founded  on  nn  accurate  know- 
iedoe  of  what  hnd  been  already  done,  and  of  what  still  re- 
mained to  do ;  and  this  knowledrje  pointed  out  the  inutility  of 
bepnning  liis  search  for  a  passage  till  his  arrival  in  the  latitude 
of  65°.  Of  tliis  every  fair  and  capable  inquirer  will  be  abun- 
dantly convinced,  by  an  attention  to  the  follo\ving  particulars. 

Middleton,  who  commanded  the  expedition  in  1741  and 
17i2,  into  Hudsoii's  Bay,  hau  proceeded  farther  North  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  in  tliat  navigation.  But  though,  froui 
his  former  acquaintance  with  that  Bay,  to  which  he  had  fre- 
quently sailed  in  the  service  of  the  company,  he  had  enter- 
tained hopes  of  finding  out  a  passage  through  it  into  the  Pa- 
ciiic  Ocean,  the  observations  v/hich  he  was  now  enabled  to 
make,  induced  him  to  change  his  opinion ;  and,  on  his  return 
to  England,  he  made  an  unfavourable  report.  Mr.  Dubbs, 
the  patron  of  the  enterprise,  did  not  acquiesce  in  this;  and,, 
fordiied  in  his  original  idea  of  the  practicabilitv  of  the  pas- 
sage, by  tlie  testimony  of  som.e  of  Middleton's  olSccrs,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  public,  accusing  him  of  having  misrepresented 
facts,  and  of  having,  from  interested  motives,  in  concert  viath 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  decided  against  the  practicability 
of  the  passage,  though  the  discoveries  of  his  own  voyage  had 
put  it  within  his  reach. 

He  had,  between  the  latitude  of  65'^  and  66°,  found  a  very 
considerable  inlet  running  Vv''e3tward,  into  wliich  he  entered 
with  his  ships ;  and,  "  after  repeated  trials  of  the  tides,  and 
"  endeavours  to  discover  the  nature  and  course  of  the  open- 
"  ing,  for  three  weeks  successively,  he  found  the  flood  ccn- 
"  stantly  to  come  from  the  Eastward,  and  that  it  was  a  large 
**  river  he  had  got  into,"  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Wager 
River*. 

The  accuracy,  or  rather  the  fidelity  of  tliis  report,  v/as  de- 
nied by  JMr.  Dobbs,  who  contended  that  this  opening  h  a 
Si'niif,'  and  not  a  fresh  ivaier  river  ;  and  that  Middietcn,  if  he 
had  examined  it  properly,  would  have  found  a  passage  through 
it  to  the  Western  American  Ocean.  The  failure  of  this  voy- 
age, therefore,  only  served  to  furnish  our  zealous  advocate 
for  the  discovery,  v/ith  nev/  arguments  for  attempting  it  once 
more  ;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune,  after  getting  the  reward 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  established  by  act  of  parliament, 
to  prevail  upon  a  society  of  gemlem_en  and  merchants  to  fit 
out  the  Dobbs  and  California  ;  which  ships,  it  was  hoped, 
vv'ould  be  able  to  find  their  way  into  the  Paciiic  Ocean,  by 
the  very  opening  which  Middletori's  voyage  had  pointed  (^ut, 
and  v/hich  he  was  believed  to  have  misrepresented. 

This  renovation  of  hope  only  produced  fresh  disappoin''- 
nV.nt.     For  it  is  well  known,  that  the  voyage  of  the  Dobbs, 

♦  See  the  Abstract  of  liis  Journal,  pubhshed  by  Mr.  Dobbs, 
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and  California,  instead  of  confuting-,  strongly  confirmed  all 
that  Middleton  had  asserted.  The  supposed  Strait  was  found 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  fresh  water  river,  and  its  utmost 
Western  navigable  boundaries  were  now  ascertained,  by  ac- 
curate examination.  But  though  Wager's  Strait  had  thus 
disappointed  our  hopes,  as  had  also  done  Rankin's  hilet,  which 
was  nov/  found  to  be  a  close  bay  ;  and  though  other  argu- 
ments, founded  on  the  supposed  course  of  tlie  tides  in  Hud- 
son's Bay,  appeared  to  be  groundless  ;  such  is  our  attachment 
to  an  opinion  once  adopted,  that,  even  after  the  unsuccessful 
issue  of  the  voyage  of  the  Dcbbs  and  California,  a  passage 
through  some  other  place  in  that  Bay  was,  by  many,  consi- 
dered as  attainable  ;  and,  particularly,  Chestcrlield's  (formerly- 
called  Bowden's)  Inlet,  lying  between  latitude  63o  and  64", 
succeeded  Wager's  Strait,  in  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
those  who  remained  unconvinced  by  former  disappointments. 
Mr.  Ellis,  who  was  on  board  the  Dobbs,  and  who  wrote  the 
history  of  the  voyage,  holds  up  this  as  one  of  the  places  where 
the  passage  may  be  sought  for,  upon  very  rcuional  grounds^  and 
-with  i<erv  crood  effects*.  He  also  mentions  Repulse  Bay,  nearly 
in  latitude  61^  ;  but  as  to  this  he  speaks  less  confidently  ;  only 
saying,  that  by  an  attempt  there,  we  might  probably  approach 
nearer  to  the  dhcc'veryf.  He  had  good  reason  for  thus  guarding 
his  expression ;  for  the  Commiitee,  who  directed  this  voyage, 
admitting  the  impracticability  of  effecting  a  passage  at  Re- 
pulse Bay,  had  refused  allowing  the  sluips  to  go  into  it,  ieing 
satijjied  is  to  thjt place\. 

Setting  P-epulse  Bay,  therefore,  aside,  within  which  we 
have  no  reason  for  believing  that  any  inlet  exists,  there  did 
Kot  remain  any  part  of  Hudson's  Bay  to  be  searched,  but 
Chesterfield's  Inlet,  and  a  small  tract  of  coast  between  the  la- 
titude f'rZ'.,  and  wh-it  is  called  the  South  Point  of  Main,  which 
had  been  left  unexplored  by  the  Dobbs  and  Cslifornia. 

But  this  last  gleam  of  hope  has  now  disappeared..  The 
aversion  of  the  iiudson's  Bay  Comipany  to  contribute  any 
thing  to  Lhe  discovery  of  a  North- v/est  passage  had  been  loudly 
reported  by  Mr.  Dobbs  ;  and  the  public  seemed  to  believe 
that  the  charge  was  well  founded.  But  still,  in  justice  to 
them,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  in  1720,  they  had  sent  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Barlow,  in  a  sloop  on  this  very  discovery;  but 


*  Ellis's  Voyage,  p.  3l'8. 
t  Ibid.  p.  330. 


\  Account  of  the  Voyage,  by  the  Clerk  of  the  California, 
vol.  ii.  p.  273.  Mr.  Doobs  himself  says.  That  he  thought  the 
passage  ■'uioiild  be  impracticable^  or,  at  least,  'very  dijpcult,  in  case 
there  ivas  one  farther  North  than  67o. — Account  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  p.  99. 
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these  unfortunate  people  were  never  more  heard  of.  Mr. 
iJcroggs,  who  sailed  in  search  of  them,  in  1722,  only  brought 
"back  proofs  of  their  shipwreck,  but  no  fresh  intelligence 
about  a  passage,  which  he  was  also  to  look  for.  They  also 
$ent  a  sloop,  and  a  shallop,  to  try  for  this  discovery,  in  ITS?  ; 
but  to  no  purpose.  If  obstructions  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  Captain  Middleton,  and  of  the  Commanders  of  the  Dobbs 
and  California,  the  Governor  and  Committee  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  since  that  time,  we  must  aclaiowledge,  have 
made  amends  for  the  narrow  prejudices  of  their  predecessors  ; 
and  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  appeal  to  facts,  which  abun- 
dantlv  testify,  that  every  thing  has  been  done  bv  them,  that 
ciiuld  be  required  by  the  public,  tov/ard  perfecting-  the  search 
for  a  North  West  passage. 

In  the  year  1 7f5 1 ,  Captain  Christopher  sailed  from  Fort  Chur- 
chill, in  the  sloop  Churchill ;  and  his  voyage  was  not  quite 
fruitless  ;  for  he  sailed  up  Chesterfield's  Lnlet,  through  which 
a  passage  had,  by  IMr.  Ellis's  account  of  it,  been  so  generally 
expected.  But  when  the  water  turned  brackish,  which  marked 
that  he  was  not  in  a  strait,  but  in  a  river,  he  returned. 

To  leave  no  room  for  a  variety  of  opinion,  hovrever,  he 
"was  ordered  to  repeat  the  voyage  the  ensuing  sununer,  in  the 
same  sloop,  and  Mr.  Norton,  in  a  cutter,  was  appointed  to 
attend  him.  By  the  favour  of  the  Governor  and  Committee 
of  the  Company,  the  Journals  of  Captain  Christopher,  and  of 
Mr.  Norton,  and  Captain  Christopher's  chart  of  the  Inlet,  have 
been  readily  communicated.  From  these  autlientic  docu- 
ments, it  appears  that  the  search  and  examination  of  Chester- 
field's Inlet  v/as  nov/  completed.  It  was  found  to  end  in  a 
fresh  water  lake,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  from  the  sea.  Tills  lake  was  found  also  to  be 
about  tv.enty-one  leagues  long  and  from  five  to  ten  broad, 
and  to  be  completely  closed  up  on  every  side,  except  to  the 
West,  where  there  was  a  little  rivulet ;  to  survey  the  state  of 
which,  Mr.  Norton  and  the  crev/  of  the  cutter  having  landed, 
and  marched  up  the  country,  saAv  that  it  soon  terminated  in 
t'lree  falls,  one  above  another,  and  not  water  for  a  snuili  boat 
over  them;  and  ridges,  mostly  dry  from  side  to  side,  for  five 
or  six  miles  higher. 

Thus  ends  Chesterfield's  Inlet,  and  all  Mr.  Ellis's  expecta- 
tions of  a  passage  through  it  to  the  Western  Ocean.  The 
Qther  parts  of  the  coast,  from  latitude  62",  to  the  South  Point 
of  Main,  within  which  limits  hopes  were  also  entertained  of 
finding  a  passage,  have,  of  late  years,  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. It  is  here  that  Pistol  Bay  is  situated  ;  which  ttie  au- 
tlior  who  has  v/rlt  last  in  this  country,  on  the  probability  cf  a 
North  IV est  passage'^ ^  spcaks  of  as  the  only  remain-Kg  part  of 

*  Printed  for  Jeffreys,  ia  176"S.     His  words  arc,   "  Th>ir? 
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2iud'son''s  Bay  where  this  Vv'"est;ern  coniinunication  may  exht. 
Bvit  this  has  been  also  examined;  and,  on  the  authority  of 
Captain  Christopher,  we  can  as-^ure  the  reader,  that  there  is 
ao  iniet  of  any  consequence  in  all  that  part  of  tlie  coast. 
May,  he  has,  in  an  open  boat,  sailed  round  the  bottom  of 
vhat  is  called  Pistol  Bay,  and,  instead  of  a.  passage  to  a  Wes- 
tern Sea,  found  it  does  not  run  above  tiiree  or  four  miles  in- 
land. 

Besides  these  voyages  by  sea,  v/h:ch  satisfy  us  thfit  we 
must  net  look  for  a  passaj^e  to  the  South  of  67°  of  latitude  ; 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  a  journey 
bv  land,  which  has  thrown  much  addiiionai  light  on  this  mat- 
ter, bv  affording  wi;at  may  be  called  demonstration,  how 
much  farther  North,  at  least  in  some  part  of  their  voyage, 
thips  must  hold  their  course,  before  they  can  pass  from  one 
•ide  of  America  to  the  other.  The  Ncrlhem  Indians,  who 
come  down  to  the  Company's  forts  for  trade,  had  brou^t^ht  to 
the  kncwledG^e  of  our  people,  the  existence  of  a  river ;  w :  jch, 
from  copper  abounding  near  it,  had  got  the  name  of  the  Co/-- 
ptr-mlne  R'i'vsr,  We  read  much  about  this  river  in  Mr.  Dobbs's 
publications,  p.iid  he  considers  the  Indian  accounts  of  it  as  fa- 
vourable to  his  system.  7  he  Company  bein<^  derirous  of  ex:j- 
iiiining  the  matter  with  precision  ;  instructed  tlieir  Governor 
of  Prince  of  Wales's  1  ort,  to  send  a  proper  person  to  travel 
by  land,  under  the  escort  of  ?ome  trusty  NortherU  Indiaps, 
with  orders  '.o  proceed  to  this  famous  river,  to  take  an  accu- 
rate survey  of  its  course,  and  to  trace  it  to  the  sea,  into  v/hich 
It  empties  itself.  Mr.  Hearnc,  a  yovuig  gentleman  in  theif 
$ervice,  who,  having  been  an  officer  in  the  Navy,  was  well 
qualified  to  make  observations  for  fixing  the  longitudi 
and  latitude,  and  make  drawings  of  the  country  he  should 
pass  through,  and  of  the  river  which  he  v/as  to  examine,  was 
appointed  for  this  service. 

Accordingly,  he  set  cut  from  Bert  PrinCe  of  Wales,  oa 
Chiirchiil  River,  in  latitude  58°  50',  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1770;  and  the  whole  of  his  proceedings,  from  time  to  time^ 
are  faithfully  preserved  in  his  written  Journal.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  would  not  be  an  unacceptable  present  to  the 
World,  as  it  drav/s  a  plain  artless  picture  of  the  savage  modes 
of  life,  the  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  ?nd  mdeed  of  the 
singular  wretchedness,  in  every  respect,  of  the  various  tribes, 
who,  without  fixed  habitations,  pass  their  miserable  lives,  POV» 
ing  throughout  the  dreary  deserts,  and  over  i  he  frozen  lake* 
of  the  immense  tract  of  continent  through  Vv'hich  Mr.  Hearne 
passed,  and  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  added  to  th~e  geo- 

*'  rem.a'ns  then  to  be  searched  for  the  discovery  of  a  passage, 
*'  tite  opening  called  Pistol  Lay,  in  Hudson's  Bay,"  p.  1:^2, 
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jrraphy  of  the  globe.  His  general  course  was  to  the  North 
West/  In  the  month  of  June  1771,  being  then  at  a  place 
called  Con^e  catba  ivha  Chaga^  he  had,  to  use  his  own  words, 
tico  Tood  obser'uations^  both  by  meridian  and  double  altitudes^  the  mean, 
of '•which  determines  this  place  to  be  in  latitude  68-'  46'  North,  and,  by 
account,  in  longitude  ti-1  ^  2'  West  cf  Churchill  Ri-jer.  On  the  13th 
of  July  (having  left  Conge  catha  tuha  Chaga  on  the  2d,  and  tra- 
velling still  to  the  West  of  North)  he  reached  the  Copper- 
mine River  ;  and  was  not  a  lirtle  surprised  to  find  it  differ  so 
much  from  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  the  natives  a-:  the 
fort ;  for,  instead  of  being  likely  to  be  navigable  for  a  ship, 
it  is,  at  this  part,  scarcely  navigable  for  an  hidian  canoe ; 
three  falls  being  in  sight,  at  one  view,  and  being  choaked  up 
with  shoals  and  stony  ridges. 

Here  l^.Ir.  Kearne'began  his  survey  of  the  river.  This  he 
continued  till  he  arrived  at  its  mouth,  near  which  his  Nor- 
thern Indians  massacred  twenty-one  Esquimaux,  whom  they 
surprised  in  their  tents.  V^e  shall  give  Mr.  Hearne's  account 
of  his  arrival  at  the  sea,  in  liis  ov/n  words :  "  After  the  In- 
*'  dians  had  plundered  the  tents  of  the  Esquimaux  of  all  the 
*'  copper,  &.C.  they  were  then  again  ready  to  assist  me  in 
*'  making  an  end  to  the  survey ;  the  sea  thcxi  in  sight  from  the 
*'  North  V/est  by  West  to  the'  North  East,  distant  about  eight 
*'  miles.  It  was'tiien  about  five  in  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
"  when  I  again  proceeded  to  survey  the  river  to  the  mouth, 
"  still  found,  in  every  resoect,  no  ways  likely,  or  a  possibility 
*'  of  being  made  navigable,  being  full  of  shoals  and  falls  ;  and, 
*'  at  the  entrance,  the  river  emptying  itself  over  a  dry  flat  of 
*'  the  shore.  For  the  tide  was  then  out,  and  seemed,  by  the 
»'  edges  of  the  ice,  to  flow  about  tv/elve  or  fourteen  feet,  which 
"  will  only  reach  a  little  v/ithin  the  river's  mouth.  That  be- 
"  ing  the  case,  the  water  iji  the  river  had  not  the  least  brackish 
"  taste.  But  I  am  sure  of  its  being  the  sea,  or  some  part 
**  thereof,  by  the  quantity  of  whale-bone  and  seal-skins  the 
*'  Esquimaux  had  at  their  tents ;  as  also  the  hum.ber  of  seals 
"  which  I  sav/  upon  the  ice.  I'he  sea,  at  the  river's  mouth, 
*'  was  full  of  islands  and  shoals,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  by  the 
"  assistance  of  a  pocket  telescope ;  and  the  ice  was  not  yet 
"  broken  up,  only  thawed  awny  about  three  quarters  of  a 
*'  mile  from  \hQ  snore,  and  a  little  way  round  the  islands  and 
*'  shoals. 

"  Bv  the  time  I  had  completed  this  survey,  it  -was  about 
*'  one  in  the  morning  of  the  1 8th ;  but  in  these  high  laHtudes, 
■  *'  and  this  time  of  the  year,  the  sun  is  always  a  good  hc'^ht 
*'  above  the  horizon.  It  then  came  on  a  thick  drizzling  rain, 
*'  with  a  thick  fog;  and,  as  finding  tlie  river  and  sea,  in  evcTV 
"  respect,  not  likely  to  be  of  any  utility,  1  did  not  think  i^t 
*  v/orth  while  to  wuit  for  fair  weather,  to  dettririin-  the  Uti- 

YOL.  V.  E 
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"  tude  exactly  by  an  observation.  But,  by  tbe  extraordinary 
*'  care  I  toolc  in  observing  the  courses  and  distances,  walked 
*'  from  Conge  catha  ivha  Chaga^  where  I  had  two  good  observa- 
*'  tions,  the  latitude  may  be  depended  on,  witiiin  twenty  miles 
"  at  farthest." 

From  the  map  which  Mr.  Kearne  constructed  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  he  passed,  in  this  singular  journey,  and 
which  we  have  been  j^ermitted  to  copy  upon  our  general 
chart,  it  appears  that  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mme  River 
lies  in  the  latitude  72o,  and  above  25o  West  longitude  from  the 
fort,  from  whence  he  took  his  departure*. 

The  consequences  resulting  from  this  extensive  discovery, 
are  obvious.  We  now  sec  that  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica stretches  from  Hudson's  Bay  so  far  to  the  North  West, 
that  Mr.  Hearne  had  travelled  near  thirteen  hundred  miles 
before  he  arrived  at  the  sea.  His  most  Western  distance  from  , 
the  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  was  near  six  hundred  milesf;  and 
that  his  Indian  guides  we're  well  apprised  of  a  vast  tract  of 
continent  stretching  farther  on  in  that  direction,  is  certain 
from  many  circumstances  mentioned  in  his  Journal;  one  of 
which,  as,  besides  establishing  this  fact,  it  presents  us  with  a 
very  striking  picture  of  savage  life,  has  been  transcribed  in 
the  following  note  \. 

*  Mr.  Hearne's  journey,  back  from  the  Copper-mine  River, 
to  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  lasted  till  June  CO,  1772.  From  his 
first  setting  out  till  his  return,  he  had  emiployed  near  a  year 
«.nd  seven  months.  The  unparalleled  hardships  he  suffered, 
and  the  essential  service  he  performed,  met  v/ith  a  suitable  re- 
ward from  his  masters,  and  he  is  now  tlie  Governor  of  Fort 
Prince  of  Wales,  where  he  v/as  taken  prisoner  by  the  French, 
in  1782;  and  last  summer  returned  to  his  station. 

f  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  a  trading  post,  called 
Hudson's  House^  above  five  hundred  miles  up  the  country,  in 
lat.  5S0  (y  32" ;  and  in  long,  lOoo  27'  30'^ 

\  I'hrs  day,  Jan.  11,  1772,  as  the  Indians  v/cre  hunting, 
som.e  of  them  saw  a  strange  snow-shoe  track,  whic'i  tiicy  fol- 
ic wed,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  came  to  a  little  luit, 
wjiere  they  found  a  young  vv-oman  sitting  alone.  They  brought 
her  to  the  tents ;  and,  on  examining  her,  found  that  she  was 
one  of  the  Western  Dog-rihhcd  Indians,  and  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  y^r^i/Z>i7/tv<r6'Z'j  Indians  in  the  summ.er  1770;  and 
when  the  Indians  who  took  her  prisoner,  were  near  this  part 
hi  tbesum.nier  1771,  she  eloped  from  them,  with  an  intent  to 
return  to  her  own  countrj'- ;  but  it  being  so  far  off\  and,  after 
being  taken  prisoner,  having  come  the  whole  way  in  canoes, 
with  the  winding  of  risers  ai.d  lakes,  she  had  forgot  the  way ; 
and  had  been  in  this  little  Uut  ever  since  the  first  setting  in  of 
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Wl\at  is  now,  for  the  ^rst  time,  authenticallv  laid  before 
the  public,  with  reg-ard  to  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  was  well  known  to  the  Ncble  Lord  who 
presided  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  when    this  voyage  was 

the  fall.  By  her  account  of  the  moons  past,  since  her  elope- 
ment, it  appears  to  be  the  middle  of  last  July  when  she  left 
the  Arathapescow  Indians,  and  had  not  seen  a  human  face  ever 
since.  She  supported  herself  very  well  by  snaring-  of  rabbits, 
jiartridges,  and  squirrels,  and  was  now  in  good  health  and 
fiesh ;  and,  I  think,  as  fme  a  woman,  of  a  real  Lidian,  as  I 
have  seen  in  any  pari:  of  North  America.  She  had  nothing 
to  make  snares  of  but  the  sinews  of  rabbits  legs  and  feet, 
which  she  twisted  together  for  that  purpose ;  and  of  the  rab- 
bits skins  had  made  herself  a  neat  and  warm  v/inter's  clothing. 
I'he  stock  of  materials  she  took  with  her,  when  she  eloped, 
consisted  of  about  live  inches  of  an  iron  hoop  for  a  knife;  a 
stone  steel,  and  other  hard  stones  as  llints,  together  v.ath 
other  fire  tackle,  as  tinder,  &c. ;  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
the  shank  of  the  shoeing  of  an  arrow,  of  iron,  of  which  she 
made  an  awl.  She  had  not  been  long  at  the  tents,  when  half 
a  score  of  men  wrestled  to  see  v/ho  should  have  her  for  their 
wife.  She  says,  when  the  Arathapescow  Indians  took  her  pri- 
soner, that  they  stole  on  the  tents  in  the  night,  v/hen  the  in- 
habitants were  all  asleep,  and  killed  every  soul  except  herself 
and  three  other  young  v/omen.  Her  father,  mother,  and  hus- 
band were  in  the  same  tent  with  her,  and  they  vv^ere  all  killed. 
Her  child,  of  about  five  months  old,  she  took  with  her, 
wrapped  in  a  bundle  of  her  clothing,  vmdiscovered,  in  the 
night.  But  when  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  Arathape- 
scows  had  left  their  \aves,  which  v/as  not  far  off,  it  being  then 
day-break,  these  Indian  women  immediately  began  to  exa- 
mine her  bundle ;  and  having  there  found  the  child,  took  it 
from  her  and  killed  it  immediately.  The  relation  of  this 
shocking  scene  only  served  the  savages  of  my  gang  for  laugh- 
ter. Her  country  is  so  far  to  the  Westicard^  that  she  says  she 
never  saw  any  iron,  cr  other  Idnd  of  metal,  till  taken  pri- 
soner ;  those  of  her  tribe  making  their  hatchets  and  cliisels  of 
deers  horns,  and  knives  of  stone  and  bone ;  their  arrows  are 
shod  with  a  kind  of  slate,  bones,  and  deers  horns;  and  their 
instruments,  to  make  their  v/ood  work,  are  nothing  but  bea- 
vers teeth.  They  have  frequently  heard  of  the  useful  mate- 
rials the  nations  to  the  East  of  them  are  supplied  -v^-ith  from 
the  English ;  but,  instead  of  drawing  nearer  to  be  in  the  way 
of  trading  for  iron  work,  &C.  are  obliged  to  retreat  farther 
back,  to  avoid  the  ArathiipescoAV  Indians,  as  they  make  sur- 
prising slaughter  amongst  them  every  year,  both  winter  and 
sununcr. — Hearnes  MS.  Jaurnal. 
e2 
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undertaken  ;  and  the  intimate  connection  of  those  discorerlef 
with  the  plan  of  the  Voyao^e,  of  course,  regulated  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  Captain  Cook. 

And  now,  may  we  not  take  it  upon  vis  to  appeal  to  every 
candid  and  capable  inquirer,  v/h ether  that  part  of  the  in- 
structions which  directed  the  Captain  not  to  lose  tbne^  in  exploring 
rivers  or  inlets^  or  upon  any  other  account^  till  be  got  into  the  latitude 
of  65<^^  was  not  framed  judiciously  ;  as  there  were  such  indu- 
bitable proofs  that  no  passage  existed  so  far  to  the  South  as 
any  part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  that,  if  a  passage  could  be 
effected  at  all,  part  of  it,  at  least,  must  be  traversed  by  the 
sliips  as  far  to  the  Northward  as  the  latitude  72o,  where  Mr. 
Hearne  arrived  at  the  sea  ? 

We  may  add,  as  a  farther  consideration  in  support  of  this 
article  of  the  instructions,  that  Beering's  Asiatic  discoveries, 
in  1728,  having  traced  that  continent  to  the  latitude  of  67°, 
Captain  Cook's  approach  toward  that  latitude  was  to  be 
wished  for,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  bring  back  more  au- 
thentic information  than  the  world  had  hitherto  obtained, 
about  the  relative  situation  and  vicinity  of  the  two  continents, 
which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  be  known,  before  the 
practicabihty  of  sailing  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  in  any  Northern  direction,  could  be  ascertained. 

After  all,  that  search,  in  a  lower  latitude,  wliich  they  who 
give  credit  (if  any  such  there  now  be)  to  the  pretended  disco- 
veries of  de  Fonte,  affect  to  wish  had  been  recommended  to 
Captain  Cook,  has  (if  that  vail  cure  them  of  their  credulity) 
been  satisfactorily  made.  The  Spaniards,  roused  from  their 
lethargy  by  our  voyages,  and  having  caught  a  spark  of  enter- 
prise from  our  repeated  visits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have  fol- 
lowed us  more  than  once  into  the  line  of  our  discoveries 
within  the  Southern  tropic ;  and  have  also  fitted  out  expedi- 
tions to  explore  the  American  continent  to  the  North  of  Ca- 
lifornia. It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  there  should  be  any  reasons 
why  the  transactions  of  those  Spanish  voyages  have  not  been 
fully  disclosed,  with  the  same  liberal  spirit  of  information 
•^  Inch  other  nations  have  adopted.  But,  fortunately,  this  ex- 
cessive caution  of  tlie  court  of  Spain  has  been  defeated,  at 
least  in  one  instance,  by  the  pubhcation  of  an  authentic  Jour- 
nal of  their  last  voyage  of  discovery  upon  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, in  1775,  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Daines  Barrington.  This  publication,  which  con- 
veys some  information  of  real  consequence  to  geography,  and 
has  therefore  been  referred  to  more  than  once  in  the  following 
v/ork,  is  particularly  valuable  in  tliis  respect,  that  some  parts 
of  the  coast  which  Captain  Cook,  in  his  progress  Northward, 
was  prevented,  by  unfavourable  v.-inds,  fom  approaching, 
were  seen  and  examined  by  the  Spanish  sliips  who  preceded 
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Kim  ;  and  the  perusal  of  the  following  extract  from  their  Jour- 
nal, may  be  recommended  to  those  (if  any  such  there  be)  who 
would  represent  it  as  an  imperfection  in  Captain  Cook's  voy- 
ag;e,  that  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  coast 
of  America,  in  the  latitude  assigned  to  the  discoveries  of  Ad- 
miral Fonte.  "  We  now  attempted  to  find  out  the  straits  of 
*'  Admiral  Fonte,  though,  as  yet,  we  had  not  discovered  the 
*'  Archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus',  through  which  he  is  said  to 
*'  have  sailed.  With  tliis  intent,  we  searched  every  bay  and 
"  recess  of  the  coast,  and  saiL'd  round  every  headland,  lying 
"  to  in  the  night,  that  we  might  not  lose  sight  of  this  entrance. 
*'  After  these  pains  iaken^  and  being  favoured  by  a  North  PVest  ivind^ 
'*  it  may  be  pronounced  that  no  such  straits  are  to  be  futind'^" 

In  this  Journal,  the  Spaniards  boast  of  "  having  reached 
*'  so  high  a  latitude  as  58°,  beyond  what  any  other  navigator* 
*'  had  been  able  to  effect  in  those  seasf ."  Without  diminish- 
ing the  merit  of  their  performance,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  it  will  appear  very  inconsiderable,  indeed,  in  com- 
parison of  what  Captain  Cook  etTected,  in  the  vovage  of 
V^'hich  an  account  is  given  in  these  volumes.  Besides  ex-^ 
ploring  the  land  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  of  which  Ker-f 
guelen,  in  two  voyages,  had  been  able  to  obtain  but  a  very 
imperfect  knov/ledge ;  adding  also  many  considerable  acces- 
sions to  the  geography  of  the  Friendly  Islands  ;  and  discover-, 
ing  the  noble  group,  now  called  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the 
Northern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  which  not  the  fciintest 
trace  can  be  met  with  in  the  account  of  any  former  voyage ; 
besides  these  preliminary  discoveries,  the  reader  of  the  follow- 
ing work  v.'ill  find,  that  m  one  summer,  our  English  navigator 
discovered  a  much  larger  proportion  cf  the  North  West  coast 
of  America  than  the  Spaniards,  though  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, had,  in  all  their  attempts,  for  above  two  hundred 
years,  been  able  to  do:  that  he  has  put  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  Beering  and  Tscherikoff  had  really  discovered  the  conti- 
nent of  America  in  1741,  and  has  also  established  the  pro- 
longation of  that  continent  Vv^estward  opposite  Kamschatka, 
which  speculative  writers,  wedded  to  favourite  systems,  had 
affected  so  much  to  disbelieve^,  and  wliich,  though  admitted 

*  Journal  of  a  voyage  in  1 775  by  Don  Francisco  Antonia 
Maurelle,  in  Mr.  Barrington's  Miscellanies,  p.  508. 

f  Ibid.  p.  507.  We  learn  from  Maurelle's  Journal,  that  an- 
other  voyage  had  been  some  time  before  performed  u])on  the 
coast  of  America ;  but  the  utmost  Northern  progress  of  it  wa* 
to  latitude  55°. 

\  Dr.  Campbell,  speaking  of  Eccrlng's  voyage  in  1741, 
says,  "  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  rh.is  truth,  that  his  dis-?. 
"  covery  does  not  warrant  any  such  supposition,  as  that  the 
^3 
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by  Muller,  had,  since  he  wrote,  been  considered  as  disproved, 
by  later  Russian  discoveries*;  that,  besides  ascertaining  the 
true  position  of  the  Western  coasts  of  America,  with  some 
inconsiderable  interruptions,  from  latiti'.de  44°  up  to  beyond 
the  latitude  70i^',  he  has  also  ascertained  the  position  of  the 
North  Eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  by  conlu-ming  Beering-'s 
discoveries  in  1728,  and  adding-  extensive  accessions  of  iiis 
own ;  that  he  has  given  us  more  authentic  information  con- 
cerning the  islands  lying-  between  the  two  continents,  than 
the  Kamtschatka  traders,  ever  since  Beering  first  taught  them 
to  venture  on  this  sea,  had  been  able  to  procuref ;  that,  by 
fixing  the  relative  situation  of  Asia  and  America,  and  disco- 
vering the  narrow  bounds  of  the  strait  that  divides  them,  he 
has  thrown  a  blaze  of  light  upon  this  important  part  of  the 
geography  of  the  globe,  and  solved  the  puzzling  problem 
about  the  peopling  of  America,  by  tribes  destitute  of  the  ne- 
cessary means  to  attempt  long  navigations ;  and,  lastly,  that, 
though  the  principal  object  of  the  voyage  failed,  the  world 

*'  country  he  touched  at  was  a  great  continent  maldng  part  of 
**  North  America." 

*  See  Coxe's  Russian  Discoveries,  p.  26,  27,  iScc.  The  fic- 
tions of  speculative  geographers  in  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
have  been  continents  ;  in  the  Northern  hemisphere,  they  have 
been  seas.  It  may  be  observed,  therefore,  that  if  Captain 
Cook  iu  his  first  voyages  annihilated  imaginary  Southern  lands, 
he  has  made  amends  for  the  havock,  in  his  third  voyage,  by 
annihilating  imaginary  Northern  seas,  and  filling  up  the  vast 
space,  v/Iiich  had  been  allotted  to  them,  with  the  solid  con- 
tents of  his  new  discoveries  of  American  land  fartlier  West 
and  North  than  had  hitherto  been  traced. 

f  The  Russians  seem  to  owe  much  to  England,  in  matters 
of  this  sort.  It  is  t>ingular  enough  that  one  of  our  country- 
men, Dr.  Campbell  [See  his  edition  of  Harris's  voyages,  vol. 
ji.  p.  1021]  has  preserved  many  valuable  particulars  of  Beer- 
ing's  first  voyage,  of  which  JMuiler  himself,  the  Historian  of 
their  earlier  discoveries,  makes  no  mention  ;  that  it  should  be 
another  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Coxe,  who  first  published  a 
satisfactory  accoifnt  of  their  later  discoveries ;  and  that  the 
King  of  Great  Britain's  ships  should  traverse  the  globe  in 
1778,  to  confirm  to  the  Russian  empire  the  possession  of  near 
thirty  degrees,  or  above  six  hundred  miles,  of  continent,  which 
Mr.  Engel,  in  his  zeal  for  the  practicabiiit)"  of  a  North  East 
passage,  would  prune  away  from  the  length  of  Asia  to  the 
Eastward.  See  his  Memoir es  Geographiques^  ckc.  Lausanne  176'5; 
which,  however,  contains  much  real  information ;  and  many- 
parts  of  which  are  coafirmed  by  Captain  Cook's  Aiacricau 
discoveries* 
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Will  be  greaily  benefited  even  bv  the  failure,  as  it  has  brought 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  impediments 
which  future  navif2;ators  may  expect  to  meet  Vv-ith,  in  attempt- 
ing- to  go  to  the  East  Indies  through  Bearing's  strait. 

The  extended  review  we  have  taken  of  the  preceding-  voy- 
ages, and  the  general  outline  we  have  sketched  out,  of  the 
transactions  of  the  last,  which  are  recorded  at  full  length  in 
these  volumes,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  as  a  prolix 
or  unnecessary  detail.  It  will  serve  to  give  a  just  notion  of 
the  v/hole  plan  of  discovery  executed  by  His  Majesty's  com- 
mands. And  it  appearing  that  much  was  aimed  at,  and  much 
accomplished,  in  the  unknov/n  parts  of  the  globe,  in  both 
hemispheres,  there  needs  no  other  consideration,  to  give  full 
satisfaction  to  those  who  poss(^ss  an  enlarg-ed  wav  of  thinking-, 
that  a  varietv  of  useful  pu.-^jses  mu.st  have  been  effected  by 
these  researches.  But  there  are  others,  no  doubt,  who,  too 
ditfident  of  their  own  abilities,  or  too  indolent  to  exert  them, 
would  v/ish  to  have  their  reflections  assisted,  by  pointing  out 
what  those  useful  purposes  are.  For  the  service  of  such,  the 
follov.'ing  enumeration  of  particulars  is  entered  upon.  Aiid 
if  there  should  be  any,  who  affect  to  undervalue  the  plan  or 
the  execution  of  our  voyages,  what  shall  now  be  offered,  if 
it  do  not  convince  them,  rnjiy,  at  least,  check  the  influence 
of  their  unfavourable  decision. 

1.  It  may  be  fairly  considered,  as  one  great  advantage  ac- 
cruing to  the  world  from  our  late  surveys  of  the  globe,  tliat 
they  have  confuted  fanciful  theories,  too  likely  to  give  birth 
to  impracticable  undertakings. 

After  Captain  Cook's  persevering  and  fruitless  traverses 
through  every  corner  of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  who,  for 
the  future,  will  pay  any  attention  to  tlxe  ingenious  reveries  of 
Cam.pbell,  de  Brosscs,  and  de  Buffon  ?  or  hope  to  establish  an 
intercourse  with  such  a  continent  as  Maupertuis's  fruitful 
imagination  had  pictured  ?  A  continent  equal,  at  least,  in 
extent,  to  all  the  civilized  coimtries  in  the  known  Northern 
hemisphere,  v/Iiere  new  men,  new  animals,  new  productions 
of  every  kind,  might  be  brought  forward  to  our  view,  and 
discoveries  be  made,  which  would  open  inexhaustible  trea- 
sures of  commerce*.  We  can  nov/  boldly  take  it  upon  us  to 
discourage  all  expeditions,  formed  on  such  reasonings  of  spe- 
culative philosophers,  into  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  where  our 

*  See  Maupertiiis's  Letter  lo  the  King  of  Prussia,  The 
author  of  the  Preliminary  Discourse  to  Bougainville's  Koyage 
aiix  Isles  Maloiiims,  computes  th.at  the  Southern  continent  (for 
the  existence  of  which,  he  owns,  we  must  depend  irtbre  on 
the  conjectures  of  philosophers,  than  on  the  testimony  of 
Toyagers)  contains  eight  or  ten  millions  of  square  leagues. 
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persevering  English  navigator,  instead  of  tliis  promised  fairy 
land,  found  nothing  but  barren  rocks,  scarcely  affording 
shelter  to  penguins  and  seals ;  and  dreary  seas,  and  moun- 
tains of  ice,  occupying  the  immense  space  allotted  lO  imagi- 
nary paradises,  and  the  only  treasures  there  to  be  discovered, 
to  rev/ard  the  toil,  and  to  compensate  the  dangers  of  the  un- 
avaiJing  search. 

Or,  if  we  carry  our  reflections  into  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere, could  Mr.  Dobbs  Iiave  made  a  single  convert,  much 
Jess  could  he  have  been  the  successful  solicitor  of  two  dif- 
ferent expeditions,  and  have  met  with  encouragement  from 
the  legislature,  with  regard  to  his  favourite  passage  through 
Hudson's  Bay,  if  Captain  Christopher  had  previously  ex- 
plored its  coasts,  and  if  Mr,Hearne  had  walked  over  the  im- 
mense continent  behind  it?  Wl. ether,  after  Captain  Cook's 
and  Captain  Gierke's  discoveries  on  the  West  side  of  Ame- 
rica, and  their  report  of  the  state  of  Beerlng's  Strait,  there 
can  be  sufficient  encouragement  to  make  future  attempts  to 
penetrate  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  any  Northern  direction, 
is  a  question,  for  the  decision  of  which  the  public  will  be  in- 
debted to  this  work. 

2.  But  our  voyages  will  benefit  the  world,  not  only  by 
<liscouragiiig  future  unprofitable  searches,  but  also  by  lessen- 
ing the  dangers  and  distresses  formerly  experienced  in  those 
seas,  v/hich  are  v/ithin  the  hne  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
now  actually  subsisting.  In  how  many  instances  have  the 
mistakes  of  former  navigatorsj  in  fixing'the  true  .situations  of 
important. places,  been  rectified  .?  V/hat  accession  to  the  va- 
riation chart  ?  How  many  nautical  observations  have  been 
collected,  and  are  now  ready  to  be  consulted,  in  directing  a 
ship's  course,  along  rocky  shores,  through  narrow  straits, 
amidst  perplexing  currents,  and  dangerous  shoals  i*  But, 
above  all,  what  numbers  of  new  bays,  and  harbours,  and 
anchoring-places,  are  now,  for  the  liist  time,  brought  for- 
ward, where  ships  may  be  sheltered,  and  their  crews  find  to- 
lerable refreshments .''  1  o  enumerate  all  these,  Vv'ould  be  to 
transcribe  great  part  of  the  journals  of  our  several  Com- 
manders, Vvhose  labours  will  endear  them  to  every  navigator 
•whom  trade  or  war  may  carry  into  their  tracks.  Every  na- 
tion that  sends  a  snip  to  sea,  will  partake  of  the  benefit;  but 
Great  Britain  herself,  whose  commerce  is  boundless,  must 
take  the  lead  in  reaping  the  full  advantage  of  her  own  dis-? 
coveries. 

In  consequence  of  all  these  various  improvements,  lessen-? 
ing  the  apprehensions  of  engaging  in  long  voyages,  may  we 
not  reasonably  indulge  the  plcafiing  hope,  that  fresh  branches 
pf  commerce  may,  even  in  our  own  time,  be  attempted, 
and  successfully  carried  on?  Our  hardy  adveaturer§  in  tjie 
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"«\-hale-iishery,  have  already  found  their  way,  within  these 
few  years,  into  the  South  Atlantic;  and  who  knows  what 
fresh  .sources  of  commerce  may  still  be  opened,  if  the  pro- 
spect of  gain  can  be  added,  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise ?  If  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  be  too  remote, 
other  trading  nations  v.'ill  assuredly  avail  themselves  of  our 
discoveries.  We  may  soon  expect  to  hear  that  the  Russians, 
now  instructed  by  us  where  to  find  the  American  continent, 
have  extended  their  voyages  from  the  Fox  Islands  to  Cook's 
River,  and  Prince  William's  Sound.  A,nd  if  Spain  itself 
should  not  be  tempted  to  trade  from  its  most  Northern  Mex- 
ican ports,  by  the  fresh  mine  of  wealth  discovered  in  the 
furs  of  King  George's  Sound,  which  they  may  transport  in 
their  Manilla  ships,  as  a  favourite  commodity  for  the  Chi- 
nese market ;  that  market  may  probably  be  supplied  by  a 
direct  trade  to  America,  from  Canton  itself,  with  those  va- 
luable articles  wliich  the  inhabitants  of  China  have  hitherto 
received,  only  by  the  tedious  and  expensive  circuit  of  Kamt- 
schatka  and  Kiachta. 

These  and  many  other  commercial  improvements  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  result  from  the  British  discoveries, 
even  in  our  own  times.  But  if  we  look  forv/ard  to  future 
ages,  and  to  future  changes  in  the  history  of  commerce,  by 
recollecting  its  various  past  revolutions  and  migrations,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  please  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  its  find- 
ing its  way,  at  last,  throughout  the  extent  of  the  regions 
with  which  our  voyages  have  opened  an  intercourse ;  and 
there  will  be  abundant  reason  to  subscribe  to  Captain  Cook's 
observation  with  regard  to  New  Zealand,  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  other  tracts  of  land  explored  by  him,  that,  "  al- 
*'  though  they  be  far  remote  from  the  present  trading  world, 
*'  we  can,  by  no  means,  tell  what  use  future  ages  may  make 
*'  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  present  *.''  In  this  point  of 
view,  surely,  the  utility  of  the  late  voyages  must  stand  con- 
fessed; and  we  m.ay  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  history  of 
their  operations,  which  will  be  completed  in  these  volumes, 
has  the  justcst  pretensions  to  be  called  KXT^^aa.  l<;  a,z\,  as  it 
will  convey  to  latest  posterity  a  treasure  of  interesting  in- 
formation, 

8.  Admitting,  however,  that  we  may  have  expressed  too 
sanguine  expectations  of  commercial  advantages,  either  with- 
in our  own  reach,  or  gradually  to  be  unfolded  at  some  fu- 
ture period,  ae  the  result  of  our  voyages  of  discovery  ;  we 
may  still  be  allowed  to  consider  them  as  a  laudable  effort  to 
add  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  with  regard  to  au 


*  Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  92, 
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object  which  cannot  but  deserve  the  attention  of  enllg-htened 
man.  To  exert  our  faculties  in  devising  ingenious  modes  of 
satisfying  ourselves  about  the  magnitude  and  distance  of  the 
sun;  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  system  to  which 
that  luminary  is  the  common  centre,  by  tracing  the  revolu- 
tions of  a  new  planet,  or  the  appearance  of  a  new  comet ; 
to  carry  our  bold  researches  through  ail  the  immensity  of 
space,  v.^here  world  beyond  world  rises  to  the  view  of' the 
astonished  observer ;  these  are  employments  whick  none  but 
those  incapable  of  pursuing  them  crm  depreciate,  and  which 
every  one  capable  of  pursuing  them  must  delight  in,  as  a 
dignified  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  But 
while  v/e  direct  our  studies  to  distant  worlds,  which,  after 
all  our  exertions,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  having 
barely  discovered  to  exist,  it  would  be  a  strange  neglect,  in- 
deed, and  would  argue  a  most  culpable  v/ant  of  rational  cu- 
riosity, if  we  did  not  use  our  best  endeavours  to  arrive  at  a 
full  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  our  own  planet ;  of 
that  little  spot  in  the  immense  universe,  on  which  we  have 
been  placed,  and  the  utmost  limits  of  which,  at  least  its  ha- 
bitable parts,  we  possess  the  means  of  ascertaining,  and  de- 
scribing, by  actual  examination. 

So  naturally  doth  this  reflection  present  itself,  that  to 
know  something  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  is  a  favourite 
object  with  every  one  who  can  taste  the  lowest  rudiments 
of  learning.  Let  us  not  therefore  think  so  meanly  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  as  to  suppose  it  possible  that  full 
justice  will  not  be  done  to  the  noble  plan  of  discovery,  so 
steadily  and  so  successfully  carried  on,  since  the  accession 
of  His  Majesty;  v/hich  cannot  fail  to  be  considered,  in  every 
succeeding  age,  as  a  splendid  period  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  to  add  to  our  national  glory,  bv  distinguishing 
Great  13ritain  as  taking  the  lead  in  the  most  arduous  under- 
takings for  the  common  benefit  of  the  human  race.  Before 
these  voyages  took  place,  nearly  half  the  surface  of  the  globe 
we  inhabit  was  hid  in  obscurity  and  confusion.  "W^hat  is  still 
wanting  to  complete  our  geography,  may  justly  be  termed 
the  minut'ia  of  that  science. 

4.  Let  us  nov/  carry  our  thoughts  somewhat  farther.  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  interests  of  knowledge,  that  acquisitions  in 
any  one  branch,  generally,  and  indeed  unavoidably,  lead  to 
acquisitions  in  other  branches,  perhaps  of  still  greater  con- 
sequence; and  that  we  cannot  even  gratify  n>ere  curiosity, 
without  being  rewarded  v/ith  valuable  instruction.  T  his  ob- 
serviuion  applies  to  the  subject  before  us.  Voyr.ges,  in  whic  \ 
new  oceans  have  been  traversed,  and  in  v/hich  new  coun- 
tries have  been  visited,  can  scarcely  ever  be  performed,  with- 
out bringing  forward  to  our  view  fresh  objects  of  science. 


■  ooK  vol.  a 
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I'Ten  when  we  are  to  tnke  our  report  of  what  was  disco- 
vered, from  the  mere  sailor,  whose  knowledge  scarcely  g-oes 
beAOnd  tlie  narrow  limits  of  his  own  profession,  and  whose 
inmnrles  are  not  directed  by  philosophical  discernment,  it 
will  be  unfortunate  indeed,  if  something  hath  not  been  re- 
marked, by  which  the  scholar  may  profit,  and  useful  acces- 
sions be  made  to  our  old  stock  of  information.  And  if  this 
be  the  case  in  general,  how  much  more  must  be  gained  by 
the  particular  voyages  now  under  consideration  ?  Besides  na- 
val oiBcers  equally  skilled  to  examine  the  coasts  they  might 
approach,  as  to  delineate  them  accurately  upon  their  charts, 
artists  *•'  were  engaged,  \vho,  bv  their  drawings,  might  il- 
lustrate what  could  only  be  imperfectly  described ;  mathema- 
ticians f,  who  might  treasure  up  an  extensive  series  of  scien- 
tific observations ;  and  persons  versed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  history  of  nature,  who  might  collect,  or  record, 
all  that  they  should  find  new  and  valuable,  throughout  the 
wide  extent  of  their  researches.  But  while  most  of  these 
associates  of  our  naval  discoverers,  were  liberally  rewarded 
by  tlie  public,  there  was  one  gentleman,  who  thinking  it  the 
noblest  reward  he  could  receive,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  ample  fortune  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors, 
subservient  to  the  improvement  of  science,  stepped  forv/ard 
of  his  own  accord,  and  submitting  to  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers of  a  circumnavig.'.tion  of  the  globe,  accompanied  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  the  Endeavour.  I'he  learned  world,  I  may  also 
*ay  the  unlearned,  will  never  forget  the  obligations  which  it 
OVr^es  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

Vv'hat  real  acquisitions  have  been  gained,  by  this  munifi- 
cent attention  to  science,  cannot  be  better  expressed  than 
in.  the  -words  of  Mr.  Wales,  who  engaged  in  one  of  these 
voyages  himself,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  them. 

"  That  branch  of  natural  knov/ledge  which  may  be  called 


*  A'less.  Hodges  and  Webber,  whose  drawings  have  or- 
namented and  ilkHrated  this  and  Captain  Cook's  second 
voyage. 

f  Mr.  Green,  in  the  Endeavour ;  Messrs.  Wales  and  Bayly, 
in  the  Resolution  and  Adventure;  Mr.  Bayly,  a  second  time, 
jointly  with  Captains  Cook  and  King  in  this  voyage ;  and 
Mr.  Lyons,  who  accompanied  Lord  Alulgrave.  The  obser- 
vations of  Messrs.  Wales  and  Bayly,  during  Captain  Cook's 
second  voyage,  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  by 
the  favour  of  the  Board  of  Longitude ;  and  those  of  Captains 
Cook  and  King,  and  Mr.  Bayly,  during  this  last,  will  appear 
immediately  after  our  publication. 
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*'  nautical  astronomy^  was  undoubtedly  in  its  infancy,  when 
"  these  voyages  were  first  undertaken.  Both  instruments  and 
*'  observers,  which  deserved  the  name,  were  very  rare ;  and 
"  so  late  as  the  year  1770,  it  was  thoug-ht  necessary,  in  the 
*'  appendix  to  Mayers  Tables^  published  by  the  Board  of  Lon- 
*'  gitude,  to  state  facts,  in  contradiction  to  the  assertions  of 
*'  so  celebrated  an  astronomer  as  the  Abbe  de  la  Caille,  that 
"  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  noon,  the  easiest  and  most  simple 
*'  of  all  observations,  could  not  be  taken  with  certainty  to  a 
"  less  quantity  than  five,  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  minutes  *. 
*'  But  those  who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  look  in- 
"  to  the  astronomical  obser-vations,  made  in  Captain  Cook's  last 
*'  voyage,  will  find,  that  there  were  few,  even  of  the  petty 
"  officers,  who  could  not  observe  the  distance  of  the  moon 
•'  from  the  sun,  or  a  star,  the  most  delicate  of  all  observa- 
*'  tions,  with  sufficient  accuracy.  It  may  be  ^.dded,  that  the 
"  method  of  making  and  computing  observations  for  finding 
*'  the  variation  of  the  compass,  is  better  known,  and  more 
*'  frequently  practised  by  those  who  have  been  on  these  vov- 
*'  ages,  than  by  most  others.  Nor  is  thei-e,  perhaps,  a  per- 
*'  son  v/ho  ranks  as  an  officer,  and  has  been  concerned  in 
'*  them,  v.-^ho  would  not,  whatever  his  real  skill  may  be,  feel 
"  ashamed  to  have  it  thought  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
"  observe  for,  and  compute  the  time  at  sea ;  though,  but  a 
*'  short  while  before  these  voyages  were  set  on  foot,  such 
*'  a  thing  was  scarcely  ever  heard  of  amongst  seamen  ;  and 


*  The  Abbe's  words  are  :  *'  Si  ceux  qui  promeltcnt  une  si 
"  grande  precision  dans  ces  sortes  de  methodes,  avoient  na- 
"  vigue  quelques  temps,  ils  auroient  vu  souvent,  que  dans 
"  I'observation  la  plus  simple  de  toutes,  qui  est  cciie  dc  ia 
"  hauteur  du  soleil  a  midi,  deux  observations,  munis  de  bons 
*'  quartiers  de  reflexion,  bien  rectifies,  different  entr'eux, 
"  lorsqu'ils  observent  chacun  a  part,  de  5',  G',  7',  &:  8V* 
Lphar.er.  1755 — 1765.      Introduction,  p.  32. 

It  must  be,  hov>'ever,  mentioned,  in  justice  to  M.  de  la 
Caille,  that  he  attempted  to  introduce  thre  lunar  method  of 
discovering  the  longitude,  and  proposed  a  plan  of  calcula- 
tions of  the  moon's  distance  from  the  sun  and  fixed  stars ; 
but  through  the  imperfection  of  his  instruments,  h's  success 
was  much  less  than  that  metliod  was  capable  of  afFording. 
The  bringing  it  into  general  use  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Maske- 
lyne,  our  Astronomer  Royal.  See  the  preface  to  the  Tables 
fur  correcting  the  Effects  of  Refraction  end  Parallax,  published  by 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  under  the  Direction  of  Dr.  Shep- 
herd, Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Experimental 
Philosophy  a|  Cambridge,  ia  1772. 
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**  eren  first-rate  astronomers  doubted  the  possibility  of  doino- 
**  it  with  suiliciciit  exactness  *. 

"  The  number  of  places,  at  which  the  rise  and  times  of 
•'  Howng  of  tides  have  been  observed,  in  these  voyages,  is 
"  very  great ;  and  hence  an  important  article  of  useful  know- 
"  ledge  is  afforded.  In  these  observations,  some  very  cu~ 
*'  rious  and  even  unexpected  circumstances  have  offered 
*'  themselves  to  our  consideration.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  in- 
**  stance  the  exceedingly  small  height  to  which  the  tide  rise<, 
*'  in  the  middle  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  ;  where  it  falls 
"  short,  two-thirds  at  least,  of  v/hat  might  have  been  ex- 
**  pected  from  theory  and  calculation. 

''  rhe  direction  and  force  of  currents  at  sea,  make  also  aa 


*  In  addition  to  Mr.  Wales's  remark,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  proficiency  of  our  naval  officers  in  taking  observa- 
tions at  sea,  must  ultimately  be  attributed  to  the  great  atten- 
tion paid  to  this  important  object  by  the  Bnard  of  Longitude 
at  home  ;  liberal  rewards  having  been  given  to  mathemati- 
cians for  perfecting  the  lunar  tables,  and  facilitating  calcula- 
tions ;  and  to  artists  for  constructing  more  accurate  instru- 
ments for  obser\'ing,  and  watches  better  adapted  to  keeping 
tim.e  at  sea.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, and  the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Longitude  went 
hand  in  hand  ;  and  they  must  be  combined,  in  order  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  plan  carried  into  execution 
since  His  Majesty's  accession,  for  improving  astronomy  and 
navigation.  But,  besides  the  estabhshment  of  the  Board  of 
Longitude  on  its  present  footing,  which  has  liad  such  impor- 
tant consequences,  it  must  also  be  ever  aclaiowledged,  that 
his  present  Majesty  has  extended  his  royal  patronage  to  every 
branch  of  the  liberal  arts  and  useful  science.  The  munifi- 
cent prcscnc  to  the  Royal  Society  for  defraying  the  expence 
of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus;— the  institution  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Painting  and  Sculpture; — the  magnificent  apart- 
ments allotted  to  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  at  Somerset  Place ;  the  support  of  the 
Garden  of  Exotics  at  Kew,  to  improve  which,  i^lr.  Masson 
v/as  sent  to  the  extremities  of  Africa  ;  the  substantial  enccu^ 
ragement  afforded  to  learned  men  and  learned  works,  in  va- 
rious departments  ;  and  particularly,  that  afforded  to  Mr. 
Herschel,  which  has  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  improvement  of  astronomy  ;  these,  and  many  other 
inslances  which  might  be  enumerated,  would  have  greatly 
d'sanguished  His  Majesty's  reign,  even  if  he  had  not  been 
the  patron  of  those  successful  attempts  to  perfect  geography 
and  navigation  by  so  many  voyages  of  discovery. 
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"  important  object.  These  vovages  will  be  found  to  confTtm 
*'  much  useful  information  on  this  head ;  as  well  relating  to 
"  seas  nearer  home,  and  which,  in  consequence,  are  navigated 
*'  every  day,  as  to  those  which  are  m.ore  remote,  hut  Vi'iiere, 
"  notwithstanding,  the  knowledge  of  these  things  may  be  of 
*'  great  service  to  those  who  are  destined  to  navigate  thera 
"  hereafter.  To  this  head  also  we  may  refer  the  great  niinv- 
*'  ber  of  experiments  v/hich  have  been  rnfide  for  inquiring 
*'  into  the  depth  of  the  sea,  its  tem.perature,  and  saitness  at 
"  dliTerent  depths,  and  in  a  variety  of  places  and  climates. 

*'  An  extensive  foundation  has  also  been  laid  for  improve- 
"  ments  in  magnetism,  for  discovering  the  cause  and  nature 
*'  of  the  polarity  of  the  needle,  and  a  theory  of  its  variations, 
*'  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  oi)servations  and  experi- 
"  ments  which  have  been  made,  both  on  the  variation  and 
"  dip,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  Experiments  also 
*'  have  been  made,  in  consequence  of  the  late  voyages,  on 
"  the  elTocts  of  gravity,  in  dift'erent  and  very  distant  places, 
"  which  may  serve  to  increase  cur  stock  of  natural  know- 
*'  ledge.  From  the  same  source  of  information  we  have 
"  leax-ned,  that  the  phenomenon,  usually  called  the  aurora 
*'  h'jrealis^  is  not  peculi.;r  to" high  Kortliern  latitudes,  but 
*'  belongs,  equally,  to  ail  cold  climates,  whether  they  be 
*'  North  or  South. 

"  Ei:t,  perhaps,  no  part  of  knowledge  has  been  so  great  a 
**  gainer  by  the  late  voyages,  as  that  of  botany.  We  are 
*'  told*  that,  at  least,  twelve  hundred  new  plants  have  been 
*'  added  to  the  known  system ;  and  that  very  considerable  ad- 
''  ditions  have  been  made  to  every  other  branch  of  natural 
*'  history,  by  the  great  skill  and  industry  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
*'  and  the  other  gentlemenf  who  have  accompanied  Captain 
*'  Cook  for  that  purpose." 

To  our  naval  officers  in  general,  or  to  their  learned  asso- 
ciates in  the  expeditions,  all  the  foregoing  improvem.ents  of 
knowledge  may  be  traced ;  but  there  is  one  very  singular 
improvement  indeed,  still  behind,  for  which,  as  we  are  solely 
indebted  to  Captain  Cook,  let  us  state  it  in  his  own  words: 


♦  See  Dr.  Shepherd's  Preface,  as  above. 

f  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Forster  and  his  son,  and  Dr.  Sparman. 
Dr.  Forster  has  given  us  a  specimen  of  the  botanical  disco- 
veries of  his  voyage  in  the  Caracteres  Get;a-ii'??  Pluntanm:^  ^c. 
and  much  curious  philosophical  matter  is  contained  in  his 
Obser-vaticus  made  in  a  Voyage  routid  the  World.  Dr.  Sparman 
also,  on  his  return  to  Sweden,  favoured  us  with  a  publication, 
in  which  he  expatiates  on  the  advantages  accruing  to  natur^ii 
history,  to  astronomy,  geogritphy,  general  physics,  and  navi- 
gation, from  our  Ssouth  Sea  voyages. 
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"  iniatever  may  be  the  public  judo;ment  about  other  mat- 
**■  ters,  it  is  witli  rea}  satisfaction,  and  without  claiming  any 
**  merit  but  that  of  attention  to  my  duty,  that  I  can  con-clude 
**  this  account  with  i>ii  observation,  wliich  facts  enable  me  to 
*'  make,  that  our  having  discovered  the  pc>ssibility  of  pre- 
**  serving  health  amongst  a  numerous  ship's  company,  for 
**  such  a  length  of  time,  in  such  varieties  of  climate,  and 
•*  amidst  such  ctuitinued  hardships  aiKl  fatigues,  v^-ili  make 
**  this  voyage  remarkable,  in  the  opinion  of  every  benevolent 
**  person,  when  the  disputes  about  a  Southern  continent  shall 
"  have  ceased  to  engage  the  attention,  and  to  divide  the  judg- 
*'■  ment  of  phikisophers*." 

5.  But  while  our  late  voyages  have  opened  so  many  chari- 
nels  to  an  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  several  articles  already 
enumerated ;  while  they  have  extended  our  acquaintance  with 
ihe  contents  of  the  globe;  while  they  have  facilitated  old 
tracks,  and  have  opened  new  ones  for  commerce  ;  while  they 
bave  been  the  means  of  improving  the  skill  of  the  navigator^ 
and  the  science  of  the  astronomer  ;  while  they  have  procured 
to  us  so  valuable  accessions  in  the  several  departments  of  na- 
tural history,  and  furnished  such  opportunities  of  teaching  ii» 
Itow  to  preserv^e  the  healths  and  lives  of  seamen,  let  us  not  for- 
g-et  another  very  important  object  of  study,  for  which  they 
feave  aff::)rded  to  the  speculative  philosopher  ample  materials : 
imean  the  study  of  human  nature  in  various  situations,  equally 
interesting  as  they  are  uncommon. 

Hov/ever  remote  or  secluded  from  frequent  intercourse 
with  more  poUshed  nations,  the  inhabitants  of  any  parts  of 
the  world  be,  if  history  or  our  own  observation  shovdd  make 
it  evident  that  they  have,  been  formerly  visited,  and  that 
foreign  manners  and  opinions,  and  languages,  have  been 
blended  with  their  own,  little  use  can  be  niade  of  what  i*  ob- 
served amongst  such  people,  tov/ard  dra'^sdng  a  real  picture  of 
man  in  his  natural  uncultivated  state.  This  seems  to  be  the  si- 
raatioa  of  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  islands  that  Ue  conti- 
gxious  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  of  whose  manners  and  in- 
stitutions the  Europeans,  who  occasionally  visit  them,  have 
frequently  given  us  accounts.'  But  the  islands  which  our  en- 
terprising discoverers  visited  in  the  centre  of  the  South  Pa- 
ciSc  Ocean,  and  are,  indeed,  the  principal  scenes  of  their 
Gperations,  were  untrodden  ground.  The  inhabitants,  as  far 
as  could  be  ol)served,  v/ere  unm.ized  with  any  different  tribe, 
fey  occasional  intercourse,  subsequent  to  their  original  settle- 
ment there ;  left  eatirclv  to  tlieir  ov/n  powers  for  every  art  of 
life ;  and  to  their  cvi'n  reniote  traditions  for  every  political  or 
rdigious  custom  or  institution ;  uninformed  by  science ;  unim 

♦  Cook's  Voya^-e,  vol.  ii.  p.  29S. 
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proved  by  education ;  hi  short,  a  fit  soli  from  whence  a  careful 
observer  could  collect  facts  for  forming  a  judgment,  how  far 
■unassisted  human  nature  will  be  apt  to  degenerate;  and  in 
v/hat  respects  it  can  ever  be  able  to  excel.  Who  could  have 
tiiought,  that  the  brutal  ferocity  of  feeding  upon  human  flesh, 
and  the  horrid  superstition  of  offering  human  sacrifices,  should 
be  found  to  exist  amongst  the  natives  lately  discovered  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  who,  in  other  respects,  appear  to  be  no 
strangers  to  the  fine  feelings  of  humanity,  to  have  arrived  at  a 
certain  stage  of  social  life,  and  to  be  habituated  to  subordina- 
tion and  government,  which  tend  so  naturally  to  repress  the 
ebulUtions  of  wild  passion,  and  expand  the  latent  powers  of 
the  understanding  ? 

Or,  if  we  turn  from  this  melancholy  picture,  which  will 
suggest  copious  matter  for  philosophical  speculation,  can  we, 
without  astonishment,  observe  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection 
the  same  tribe  (and  indeed  we  may  here  join,  in  some  of  those 
instances,  the  American  tribes  visited  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent voyage)  have  carried  their  favourite  amusements,  the 
plaintive  songs  of  their  women,  their  dramatic  entertainments, 
their  dances,  their  Olympian  games,  as  we  may  call  them ;  the 
orations  of  their  Chiefs ;  the  chants  of  their  priests ;  the  so- 
lemnity of  their  religious  processions ;  their  arts  and  manu- 
factures ;  their  ingenious  contrivances  to  supply  the  want  of 
proper  materials,  and  of  elTective  tools  and  machines ;  and  the 
wonderful  productions  of  their  persevering  labour  under  a 
compHcation  of  disadvantages ;  their  cloth  and  their  mats ; 
their  weapons;  their  fishing-instruments;  their  ornaments; 
their  utensils;  which  in  design  and  in  execution,  may  vie 
with  whatever  modern  Europe,  or  classical  antiquity  can 
exhibit  ? 

It  is  a  favourite  study  v/ith  the  scholar,  to  trace  the  remains 
of  Grecian  or  Roman  workmanship  ;  he  turns  over  his  Mont- 
faucon  with  learned  satisfaction ;  and  he  gazes  with  rapture 
on  the  noble  collection  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  amuse- 
ment is  rational  and  instructive.  But  will  not  his  curiosity  be 
more  awakened,  will  he  not  find  even  more  real  matter  for 
Important  reflection,  by  passing  an  hour  in  surveying  the  nu- 
merous specimens  of  the  ingenuity  of  our  newly-discovered 
friends,  brought  from  the  utmost  recesses  of  the  globe,  to  en- 
rich the  British  Museum,  and  the  valu.able  repository  of  Sir 
Ashton  Lever?  If  the  curiosities  of  Sir  Ashton's  Sandwich- 
room  alone,  were  the  only  acquisition  gained  by  our  visits  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  who  that  has  taste  to  admire,  or  even  eyes 
to  behold,  could  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  Captain  Cook  had 
not  sailed  in  vain  ?  The  expence  of  his  three  voyages  did  not, 
perhaps,  far  exceed  that  of  digging  out  the  buried  contents  of 
Herculaneum.    And  we  may  add,  that  ihe  mvtlties  of  the  SO' 
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cfctTor  Samfwrch  Islands,  seem  better  calculated  to  engzge  the 
attentioii  of  the  studious  ia  our  time&,  than  the  aiii/quitiei^ 
which  exhibit  proofs  of  Roman,  magnificence. 

The  gro^u^ds  for  making  this  remark  cannot  be  better  ex- 
grfained^than  in  the  words  of  a  very  ingenious  writer :  "  In  art 

*  ag^  (savs  Mr.  Warton*),  advanced  to  the  hig-hest  degree  of 

*  rennement^p  that  species  of  curiosity  commences,  which  h 

*  busied  in  contemplating  the  progress  of  social  life^  in  dis- 
*^  playing  the  gradation  of  science,  and  in  tracing  the  transition 
**  from  barbarism  to  civility.  That  these  speculations-  shcxild 
"  become  the  i'avcuurite  topics  of  such  a  period,  is  extremely 
"  natural.  We  look  back  on  the  savage  condition  of  our  an- 
**"  eeators  with  the  triumph  of  superiority ;  and.  are  pleased  to 
•*■  mark  the  steps  by  wliich  we  have  been  raised  from  rudenes* 
"  to- elegance;  iu\d  our  reflections  on  this  subject  are  accom- 
**  panied  with  a  conscious  pride,  arising-,  in  a  great  measure^ 
•'from  a  tacit  comparison  of  the  infinite  disproportion  be- 
*^  tween  tiie  feeble  eitorts  of  remote  ages,  and  our  present  im- 
•^  provements  in  knowledge.  In  the  mean  time,  the  manners, 
**  monuments,  customs,  practices,  and  opinions  of  antiquitv, 
"  by  forming  so  strong  a  contrast  with  those  of  our  own 
*'  times,  and  by  exhibiting  human  nature  and  human  inven- 
**  tions  in  new  lights,  in  unexpected  appearances,  and  in  va- 
•^  rious  forms,  are  objects  v/IiicL  forcibly  strike  a  feeling  ima- 
*'  ginatioru  Nor  does  this  spectacle  afford  nothing  more  than 
"•  a  froirlcss  gratilication  to  the  fancy.  It  teaches  us  to  seta 
*^  just  estimation  on  our  own  acquisitions,  and  encourages,  u* 
'  to   cherish  tliat  cultivation,  which  is  so  closely  connected 

*  with  the  existence  and  the  exercise  of  every  social  virtue." 
We  need  not  here  observe,  that  the  77iaiinersy  manuments^  cui' 
tons,  practices^  and  apiniohs  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Pa--^ 
cific  Ocean,  or  of  the  West  side  of  North  America,  form  tie 
itroKgest  contrast  v/ith  those  of  our  own  time  in  polished  Eu- 
rope ;  and  that  a  feeling  imavinction  wiU  probably  be  more 
struck  with  the  narration  of  the  ceremonies  of  a  Natcbe  at  Ton- 
gataboo,  than  of  a  Gothic  tournament  at  London ;  with  the 
contemplation  of  the  colossuses  of  Easter  Island,  than  of  tli^ 
mysterious  remains  of  Stonehenge. 

Many  singularities,  respecting  what  may  be  called  the  na-» 
tural  history  of  the  human  species,  in  diiferent  climates,  will, 
on  tlie  authority  of  our  late  navigators,  open  abundant  Bources 
for  philosophical  discussion.  One  question  of  this  sort,  in  par- 
ticular, which  had  formerly  divided  the  opinions  of  the  inqui- 
sitive, as  to  the  existence,  if  not  of  "  giants  on  the  earth,"  at 
feast  of  a  race  (inhabilin^-  a  district  bordering  on  tlie  North 
side  of  the  strait  of  Magalhaens),  whose  stature  ccubidtrably 

*  preface  to  Ui?  History  of  Engllvh  Poct ly. 
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exceeds  that  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  will  no  longer  "be  douTjteS 
or  disbelieved.  And  the  ingenious  objections  of  the  sceptical 
author  of  Recherches  sur  L's  Americuins*,  will  weigh  nothing  in 
the  balance  against  the  concurrent  and  accurate  testimony  of 
Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret. 

'Perhaps  there  cannot  be  a  more  Interesting  inquiry  than  to 
trace  the  migrations  of  the  various  families  or  tribes  that  have 
peopled  the  globe  ;  and  in  no  respect  have  our  late  voyages 
been  more  fertile  in  curious  discoveries.  It  v/as  known  in  ge- 
neral (and  I  shall  use  the  words  of  Kxmpferf ),  that  the  Asiatic 
nation  called  Malayans  "  in  former  times,  had  by  much  the 
*'  greatest  trade  in  the  Indies,  and  frequented  v^^ith  their  mer- 
**  chant  ships,  not  only  all  the  coasts  of  Asia,  but  ventured 
"  even  over  to  the  coasts  of  Africa,  particularly  to  the  great 
**  island  of  Madagascar^.  The  title  which  the  king  of  the 
Malayans  assumed  to  hiiTiself,  of  Lord  of  the  V/inds  and  Seas  to 
•*  the  East  and  to  the  West,  is  an  evident  proof  of  this ;  but 
*'  much  more  the  Malayan  language,  which  spread  most  all 
"  over  the  East,  much  after  the  same  manner  as  formerly  the 
*'  Latin,  and  of  late  the  French,  did  all  over  Europe." '  Thus 
far,  I  say,  was  known.  But  that  from  Madagascar  to  the 
Alarqueses  and  Easter  Island,  that  is,  nearly  from  the  East  side 
of  Africa,  till  we  approach  toward  the  West  side  of  America, 
a  space  including  above  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe, 
the  same  tribe  or  nation,  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  may  call  them, 
of  the  Oriental  v/orld,  should  hvivc  made  their  settlements,  and 
founded  colonies  throughout  almost  every  intermediate  stage 
of  this  immense  tract,  in  islands  at  amazing  distances  from  the 
mother  continent,  and  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence  ;  thi? 
is  an  historical  fact,  vv^hich  could  be  but  very  imperfectly 
known  before  Captain  Cook's  two  first  voyages  discovered  SQ 
many  new  inhabited  spots  of  land  lurking  ni  the  bosom  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  does  not  rest 
solely  on  similarity  of  customs  and  institutions,  but  has  been 
established  by  the' most  satisfactory  of  aU  proofs,  that  drawn 

*  Tom.  i.  p.  331. 

t  History  of  Japan,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

\  That  the  Malayans  have  not  only  frequented  Pvladagascar, 
but  have  also  been  the  progenitors  of  some  of  the  present  race 
of  inhabitants  there,  is  confirmed  to  us  by  the  testimony  of 
Monsieur  de  Pages,  who  visited  that  island  so  late  as  1774. 
"  lis  m'ont  paru  provenir  des  diverses  races ;  leur  couleur, 
*'  leurs  cheveux,  et  leur  corps  I'indiqucat.  Ctux  que  je  n'ai 
*'  pas  cru  origlnaires  des  anciens  naturels  du  pays,  sont  petits 
"  et  trapus;  ils  ont  les  cheveux  presque  unis,  et  sont  oli-vatres 
*'  comme  les  Malayes,  avec  qui  ils  cut,  in  general^  ttiie  espece  de  re^ 
*'  semblance" — Voyages  des  M.  des  Pages,  torn. ii.  p.  £0. 
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from  affinity  of  languaofc.  Mr.  Marsden,  v/ho  seems  to  have 
ctinsidered  tiiis  curious  subject  vath  much  attention,  says,  that 
the  links  of  ihe  laUt'dd'm.il  cLain  remain  \<ci  to  be  f-racni*.  Tiie  dis»- 
covery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  this  last  voyage,  has  added 
some  links  to  the  chain.  But  Captain  Cook  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  carrying  his  researches  into  the  more  Westerly 
parts  of  the  North  Pacific.  The  reader,  therefore,  of  tfie  fol- 
lowing- work  will  not,  perhaps,  think  that  the  editor  was  idly 
employed  when  he  subjoined  some  notes,  which  contain 
abundant  proof  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrones,  or  Ma- 
rianne islands,  and  tiiose  of  the  Carolines,  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  same  common  source,  with  those  of  the  islands  visited  by 
our  ships.  With  the  like  view,  of  exhibiting  a  striking  picture 
«>f  the  amazing  extent  of  this  Oriental  language,  which  marks, 
ii  not  a  com.mon  original,  at  least  an  intimate  intercourse  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  places  so  very  remote  from  each 
other,  he  has  inserted  a  comparative  table  of  their  numerals, 
tijxjn  a  more  enlarged  plan  dian  any  tliat  has  hitherto  been 
esecutedf. 

Our  British  discoverers  have  not  only  throwm  a  blaze  of 
light  on  the  migrations  of  the  tribe  which  ha-;  so  wonderfully 
spread  itself  tiiroughout  the  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean  ;  but 
they  have  also  favoured  us  v/ith  mi.uch  curious  information 
concerning  another  of  the  famiUes  of  the  earth,  whose  lot  has 
fallen  in  less  hospitable  climates.  We  speak  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, hitherto  only  found  seated  on  the  coasts  of  Labradore 
and  Hudson's  Bay,  and  who  differ  in  several  characteristic 

♦  Archseolog.  vol.  vi.  p.  1 55.  See  also  his  History  of  Suma- 
tra, p.  l(r'),  from  which  the  following  passage  is  transcribed. 
"  Ees'dcs  the  Ivlalaye,  there  are  a  variety  of  languages  spoken 
**  on  Samatra,  which,  however,  have  not  only  a  manifest  affi- 
"  nity  among  themselves,  but  also  to  that  general  language 
*'  which  is  found  to  prevail  in,  and  to  be  indigenous  to,  all  th^ 
♦'  islands  of  the  Eastern  seas ;  from  Madagascar  to  the  remotest 
"  of  Oiptain  Cook's  discoveries,  comprehending  a  wider  ex- 
*'  tent  than  the  Roman  or  any  other  tongue  has  yet  boasted. 
*'  In  ditPcrent  places,  it  has  been  more  or  less  mixed  and  cor- 
"  runted ;  but  between  the  most  dissimilar  branches,  an  emi- 
*'  nc;nt  sameness  of  many  radical  words  is  apparent ;  and  in 
"  some  very  distant  from  each  other,  in  point  of  situation  : 
"  As,  for  instance,  the  Philippines  and  Madagascar,  the  de- 
"  viation  of  the  words  is  scarcely  more  than  is  observed  in  the 
"  dialcf  ts  of  neighbouring  provmces  of  the  same  kingdom." 

f  W-  are  indebted  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  for  a  general  out- 
l:-,e  of  this,  in  Hawke^worth's  Collection,  vol.  iii.  p. 777.  The 
reader  will  find  our  enlarged  table  at  the  end  of  the  third 
\o  ume,  Appendixj  No.  2. 
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marks  from  the  inland  inhabitants  of  North  America.  Tliat 
the  Greenlanders  and  they  agree  in  every  circumstance  of  cus- 
toms, and  manners,  and  language,  which  are  demonstrations 
of  an  original  identity  of  nation,  had  been  discovered  about 
tiventy  years  ago*.  Mr.  Hearne,  in  1771,  traced  this  unhappy 
•race  farther  back,  toward  that  part  of  the  globe  from  whence 
they  had  originally  coasted  along  in  their  skin  boats,  having 
met  vv'ith  some  of  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine 
River,  in  the  latitude  of  72o,  and  near  five  hundred  leagues 
ftirther  West  than  Pickersgiil's  most  Westerly  station  in 
Davis's  Strait.  Their  being  the  same  tribe  v.'iio  now  actually 
inhabit  the  islands  and  coasts  on  the  West  side  of  North. 
America,  opposite  Kamtschatka,  was  a  discovery,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  was  reserved  for  Captain  Cook.  The  reader 
of  the  following  work  will  find  them  at  Norton  Sound;  and  at 
Ooualashka,  and  Prince  William's  Sound  ;  that  is,  near  1505 
leagues  distant  from  their  stations  in  Greenland,  and  on  the 
Labradore  coast.  And  lest  similitude  of  manners  should  be 
tliought  to  deceive  us,  a  table  exhibiting  proofs  of  affinity  of 
language,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Captain  Cook,  and  is  in-. 
scrted  in  this  workf ,  will  remove  every  doubt  from  the  mind 
of  the  most  scrupulous  inquirer  after  truth. 

There  are  other  doubts  of  a  more  important  kind,  v/hich,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  nov*^  no  longer  perplex  the  ignorant,  or 
furnish  matter  of  cavil  to  the  ill-iatentioned.  After  the  great 
discovery,  or  at  least  the  full  confirmation  of  the  great  disco-- 
very,  of  the  vicinity  of  the  tv/o  continents  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica, we  trust  that  we  shall  not,  for  the  future,  be  ridiculed, 
for  believing  that  the  former  could  easily  furnish  its  inhabi- 
tants to  the  latter.  And  thus,  to  all  the  various  good  pur- 
poses already  enumerated,  as  answered  by  our  late  .voyages, 
we  may  add  this  last,  though  not  the  least  important,  tha't  they 
have  done  service  to  religion,  by  robbing  infidelity  of  a  far 
vourite  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  peopling  of  the  eartlA. 

*  See  Crrntz's  History  of  Greenland,  vol.i.  p.  262;  where 
v.-e  are  told  that  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who,  with  the  con- 
sent and  furtherance  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  then  Governor  of 
Newfoundiandjvisited  the  Esquimaux  on  the  Labradore  coast, 
found  that  their  language,  and  that  of  the  Greenlanders,  do 
iU)t  difTer  so  much  as  that  of  the  High  and  Lov/ Dutch. 

f  See  Appendix,  No,  6.  The  Greenlanders,  as  Crantz  tellj 
lis,  call  themselves  Karalit ;  a  word  not  very  unlike  Kanag^tt, 
the  name  assumed  by  the  inhabitaiits  of  Ko'diack,  one  of  the 
iJJchumagin  islands,  as  Stshlin  informs  us. 

\  A  contenMH  of  Revelation  is  generally  the  result  of  ig- 
iioraiice,  conceited  of  its  possessing  superior  kiiowiedge.    O  b- 
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(?.  Hjtferto  we  have  considered  our  vayzges  as  fiavifrg-  be- 
nefited the  discoverers.  But  it  will  be  asked,  Have  they  con— 
■vejed^  or  are  they  likely  ever  ta  conve)%  any  benefit  to  the 
eSsiovi-rcd ?  It  would  aflbrd  exquisite  satisfaction  to  every  be— 
Hevoient  mind^  to  be  instructed  hx  fa.cts,  which  might  e^iable 
wsf»  without  hesitation,  to  answer  this  question  in  the  afErrrei- 
tik'-e'.  And  yet,  perhaps,  we  raay  indulge  the  pleasing  hope, 
that,  even  in  this  respect,,  our  ships  have  not  sailed  in  vain, 
Cfther  discov-eries  of  new  countries  have,  in.  efiectj,been  wars, 
»rrat!>er  massacres;  nations  have  been  no  sociier  found,  out, 
si!an  they  have  been  extirpated;  and  the  horrid  cruelties  oS 
fil\c  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru  can  never  be  remem- 
fceredvVjithout  blushing'  for  religion  and  human  nature.  But 
'Bphea  the  recesses  of  the  globe  are  investigated,  not  to  enlarge- 
private  dominion,  but  to  promote  general  knowledge;  vAeit 
w«-  visit  new  tribes  of  our  fellow-creatures  as  friend.?;  aati 
■wijfi  only  to  learn  that  they  exiat^  in  order  to  bring  theirL 
within  the  pale  of  the  office&  of  humaaiity,  and  to  relieve  the 
■wants  of  their  imperfect  state  of  society,  by  communicating  to- 
Jiieat-  our  puperior  attainments ;  voyages  of  discovery  planned 
•e^ith  siich  benevolent  views  by  George  theTliird^  and  exe- 
(tuted  by  Cook,  have  not,  we  trust,  totally  failed  m  tliis  re- 
sect. Our  repeated  visits,  and  long-continued  intejrcourse- 
with  the  natives  of  the  Friendly,.  Society,  and.  Sandwicfi 
Maads,  cannot  but  have  dartt?d  some  rays  of  light  on  tlie  in- 
■fint  minds  of  those  poor  people-  The  uncormTion  objects 
ahey  hiive  thus  had  opportunities-  of  observing  ai\d  admirvng-,, 
will  n:Uurally  tend  to  enlarge  their  stock  of  ideas,  and  to 
4imish  new  materials  for  the  exercise  of  their  reason.  Com- 
paring^ themselves  with  their  visitors^  they  cannot  but  be 
atm4;k  with  the  deepest  conviction  of  their  own  inferiority, 
SBi^L  be  im.pelled,  by  the  strongest  motives,  to  strive  to  emerge 
ftrem.  it,  and  to  rise  nearer  to  a  level  v/ith  those  children  of  the 
Sim, wiu>  deigned  to  look  upon  them,  and  left  beliii^d  so  many 

serve  how  the  author  of  Recherdes  PhH'jsophiques  sar  hs  Apsari^ 
i^ins^  expresses  himself  on  this  very  point.  "  Cette  distance 
"  que  Mr.  Antermony  veut  trouver  si  peu  im-portantej  est 
**■  i-peiv-pres  de  huit  cent  Ikus  Gavlei-ses  au  travers  (£u;i  ssean  perii^ 
*^let;x,et  impossible  a  franchir  avec  des  canots  aussi  ch'stifs  et 
**  aussi  fragile*  que  ie  sont,  au  rapport  d'^Ysbrand  Ide *,,  ies. 
•^  chaloupes  des  TungTises,"  6cc.  &c.  t.  i,  p.  1 56.  Had  this^ 
writer  know-n  that  the  tv^^o  continents  are  not  above  ihhteen- 
(instead  of  d^ht  hundred)  distant  from  each  other,  and  that,  evert- 
in  tliat  narrow  space  of  sea,  tliere  are  intervening  islands,  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  urgetliis  aigument  iu  op'fitositioii 
»Q  Mr.  Bell's,  notion  of  the  quarter  from  vdiicb  North  Ajiia- 
jica  reoeived  its  original  iakabitints*. 
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Specimens  of  their  generous  and  humane  attention.  The 
very  introduction  of  our  useful  animais  and  vegetables,  by- 
adding  fresh  means  of  subsistence,  will  have  added  to  their 
comforts  of  life,  and  immediate  enjoyments ;  and  if  this  be  the 
only  benefit  they  are  ever  to  receive,  who  will  pronounce 
that  much  has  not  been  gained  ?  But  may  we  not  carry  our 
wishes  and  our  hopes  still  farther  ?  Great  Britain,  itself,  when 
iirst  visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  was  inhabited  by  painted  sa- 
vages, not,  perhaps,  blessed  with  higher  attainments  than  are 
possessed  by  the  present  natives  of  New  Zealand  ;  certainlj 
less  civilized  than  those  of  Tongataboo  or  Otaheite.  Our 
having  opened  an  intercourse  with  them,  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward their  imp'rovement.  Who  Icnows,  but  that  our  late 
voyages  may  be  the  means  appointed  by  Providence,  of 
spreading,  in  due  time,  the  blessings  of  civilization  amongst 
the  numerous  tribes  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  ;  of  abolishing 
their  horrid  repasts  and  their  horrid  rites;  and  of  laying  the 
foundation  for  future  and  more  effectual  plans,  to  prepare 
them  for  holding  an  honourable  station  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth  ?  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  our  having,  as  it 
were,  brought  them  into  existence  by  our  extensive  re- 
searches, will  suggest  to  us  fresh  motives  of  devout  gratitude 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  for  having  blessed  us  with  advantages 
hitherto  withheld  from  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  humaa 
race ;  and  will  operate  powerfully  to  incite  us  to  persevere 
in  every  feasible  attempt,  to  be  his  instruments  in  rescuing 
millions  of  fellow-creatures  from  their  present  state  of  humi- 
liation. 

The  several  topics  which  occurred,  as  suitable  to  this  ge- 
neral Introduction,  being  now  discussed,  nothing  remains  but 
to  state  a  few  particulars,  about  which  the  reader  of  these 
volumes  has  a  right  to  expect  some  information. 

Captain  Cook,  knowing,  before  he  sailed  upon  this  last  ex- 
pedition, that  it  was  expected  from  him  to  relate,  as  well  as  to 
execute,  its  operations,  had  taken  care  to  prepare  such  a 
journal  as  might  be  made  use  of  for  publication.  This 
journal,  which  exists  in  his  own  hand-writing,  has  beea 
faithfully  adiiered  to.  It  is  not  a  bare  extract  from  his  log- 
books, but  contains  many  remarks  which,  it  appears,  had 
not  been  inserted  by  hira  in  the  nautical  register;  and  It  i» 
also  enriched  with  considerable  communications  from  Mr. 
Anderson,  surgeon  of  the  Resolution.  The  confessed  abi- 
lities, and  great  as'.iduity,  of  Mr.  Anderson,  In  observing 
every  thing  that  related  either  to  natural  history,  or  to  man- 
ners and  language;  and  the  desire  which,  it  is  well  known. 
Captain  Cook,  on  all  occasions,  shewed  to  have  the  assistance 
of  that  gentleman,  stamped  a  great  value  on  his  collections. 
That  uothitig,  therefore,  might  be  wanting  to  convey  to  the 
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public  the  best  possible  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
voyage,  his  journal,  by  the  order  of  Lord  Sandwich,  was  also 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Editor,  v.- ho  was  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  avail  himself  of  the  information  it  mig-ht  be  found  to 
contain,  about  matters  imperfectly  touched,  or  altogether 
omitted,  in  Captain  Cook's  manuscript.  This  task  has  been 
executed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  reader  will  scarcely  ever 
be  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  in  what  instances  recourse  has  been 
had  to  Mr.  Anderson.  To  preclude,  if  possible,  any  mistake, 
the  copy  of  the  first  and  second  volumes,  before  it  went  to 
the  printer,  was  submitted  to  Captain  King:  and  after  it  had 
been  read  over  and  corrected  by  one  so  well  qualified  to  point 
out  any  inaccuracies,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  had  the  goodness 
to  give  it  a  perusal.  As  to  the  third  volume,  nothing  more 
need  be  said,  than  that  it  was  completely  prepared  for  the 
press  by  Captain  K'mg  himself.  All  that  the  Editor  of  the 
work  has  to  answer  for,  are  the  notes  occasionally  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  the  tv/(^  volumes  contributed  by  Cap- 
tain Cook;  and  this  Introduction,  which  was  intended  as  a 
kind  of  epilogue  to  cur  Voyages  of  Discovery.  He  must  be 
permitted,  however,  to  say,  that  he  considers  himself  as  en- 
titled to  no  inconsiderable  share  of  candid  indulgence  from 
the  public;  having  engaged  in  a  very  tedious  and  trouble- 
some undertaking  upon  the  most  dlsintcresteJ  monves;  his  only 
reward  being  the  satisfaction  he  feels,  in  having  been  able  to 
do  an  essential  service  to  the  family  of  our  great  navigator, 
who  had  honoured  him,  in  the  journal  of  this  voyage,  with 
the  appellation  of  friend. 

They  who  have  repeatedly  asked  why  this  publication  has 
been  so  long  delayed,  need  only  look  at  the  volumes,  and 
their  attendant  illustrations  and  orn-ments,  to  be  satisfied 
that  it  might,  with  at  least  equal  reason,  be  W'ondered  at, 
that  it  has  not  been  delayed  longer.  The  journal  of  Captain 
Cook,  from  the  first  moment  that  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Editor,  had  been  ready  for  the  press;  and  Captain  King 
had  left  with  him  his  prirt  of  the  narrative,  so  long  ago  as 
his  departure  for  the  \Vest  Indies,  when  he  commanded  the 
Resistance  man  of  war.  But  much,  besides,  remained  to  be 
done.  The  charts,  particularly  thegeiier;d  one,  v/ere'  to  be 
prepared  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  work 
in  the  note*;  the  very  numerous  and  elegant  drawings   of 

*  Soon  after  our  departure  from  England,  I  was  instructed 
by  Captain  Cook  to  complete  a  map  of  the  world  as  a  ge- 
neral chart,  from  the  best  materials  he  was  in  possession  of 
for  that  purpose;  and  before  his  death  this  business  was  in  a 
great  measure  accomplished :  that  is,  the  grand  outline  of  the 
whole  was  arranged,  leaving  only  those  parts  vacant  or  un- 
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Mr.  "Webber  -were  to  be  reduced  by  him  to  the  pro]KT  siejp? 

atrtists  were  nest  to  be  found  oat  who  would  undertake  to 

finished,  which  he  expvected  to  fall  in  with  and  explore.  Bat 
on  our  return  homej  when  the  fruits  of  our  voyage  were  or- 
dered by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  th-e  Admiralty  to  he 
published,  the  care  t>f  the  general  chart  being  consigned  to 
Eie,  I  was  directed  to  prepare  it  from  the  latest  and  best  aa- 
tb.orities;  and  also  to  introduce  CaptaiTi  Cook's  three  suc- 
cessive tracks,  that  all  kis  discoveries,  and  the  -different  routes 
he  had  taken,  might  appear  together;  by  this  means  to  gi-re 
a  general  idea  of  the  wlvoie.  This  task  having  been  per- 
formed by  me,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  information  of  the 
reader,  to  state  the  heads  of  the  several  authorities  which  i 
have  followed  in  such  parts  of  the  chart  as  diifer  from  whja 
v,'as  drawn  up  immediately  under  the  inspection  of  Captaia 
Cook;  and  when  the  public  are  made  acquainted,  that  maiay 
materials,  necessary  to  complete  and  elucidate  the  work, 
were  not,  at  the  time,  on  board  the  Resolution,  or  in  his  pos- 
sebsion,  the  reason  will  appear  very  obvious,  why  these  al- 
terations and  additions  were  introduced  contrary  to  the  ori- 
ginal drawing. 

First  then,  1  have  followed  elosely,  the  very  excellent  and 
correct  charts  of  the  Northern  x\tlantic  Ocean,  published  by 
Messrs.  de  Verdun  de  la  Crenne,  de  Borda,  et  Pringre,  in 
1775  and  1776;  which  comprise  the  coast  of  Noi^way  from 
the  Sud  Hoek,  in  tl>e  latitude  of  Gti  degrees  North,  to  Trelle- 
huvg,  Demnark,  the  coast  of  Hollared,  North  coast  of  Gresi 
Britain,  Orkneys,  Shetlarrd,  Ferro  Tales,  Iceland,  coasts  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  to  Cape  St.  Maria  on  the  coast 
of  Africa;  including  the  Azores,  Canaries,  Caj>e  de  Verd,  Ae- 
tilles,  and  West  hidia  islandii  from  Earbadoes  to  the  Fast  end 
of  Cuba ;  the  North  part  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Labradore 
coast,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  57  degrees  North. 

Ireland,  and  part  of  the  coast  of  Scolinnd,  is  laid  down  from 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  late  surveys;  and  the  South  c()ast  of  Eng- 
land from  a  chart  published  by  Mr.  Faden  iii  1780,  takea 
from  Mr.  I'Abbe  Dicquemare- 

'l"he  North  part  of  the  coast  of  Labradore,  from  the  lati- 
tude of  570  North,  to  Button's  Islands  in  tiie  entrance  of  Hud- 
son's Strait,  is  taken  from  Monsieur  Eellin's  chart,  as  is  also 
the  North  coast  of  Norway  and  Lapiaud,  Includiag  the 
White  Sea,  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  East  coa^t  of 
Greenland. 

The  Gulf  of  Finland,  from  a  large  (MS.)  chart,  now  en- 
graving for  the  use  of  some  private  merchants. 

The  West  India  islands,  from  the  East  end  of  Cuba  to  the 
West  end,  including;  Jamaica  and  tbe  Bahama  islands,  are 
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•agra'te  them ;  the  prior  engagements  of  those  artists  were 
lo  be  fulfilled  before  they  could  begin;  the  labour  and  skill 


from  a  chart  published  in  London  by  Sayer  and  Bennett,  in 
1779, 

The  South  side  of  Cuba,  from  Point  Gorda  to  Cape  de 
Cruz,  is  laid  down  from  Monsieur  Bellin,  in  ]  762. 

The  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, from  the  surveys  made  by  Captain  Cook,  and  Messr*. 
Gilbert  and  Lane. 

Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Island  of  St.  John,  River  St. 
X^aurence,  Canada,  and  New  England  to  the  River  Delaware, 
from  J.  F.  W.  des  Barres,  Esq.  in  1777  and  1778  ;  and  chart* 
published  in  France  by  order  of  the  King,  in  1780,  intituled, 
Neptune  Americo-Septentnonal,  &c.  And  from  these  chart* 
also  are  taken  the  coasts  of  Pensylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  East  and 
West  Florida,  as  well  as  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  to 
the  East  side  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  other  parts  of  this  lake,  as  likewise  Lakes  Eria,  Hu- 
rons,  Michigan,  and  i^uperior,  were  copied  from  Mr.  Green't 
maps  of  America.  The  Northern  part  of  tliis  last-mentioned 
lake  is  fixed  from  the  astronomical  observations  made  by 
order  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  Mishippicotton 
House. 

The  v/hole  of  Hudson's  Bay  I  took  from  a  chart,  compiled 
by  Mr.  Marley,  from  all  the  most  authentic  maps  he  could 
procure  of  thc^e  parts,  with  which  I  was  favoured  by  Sa- 
muel Wegg,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  Governor  of  that  Company, 
who  also  poUtely  furnished  me  with  Mr.  Heame's  Journals, 
and  the  map  of  his  route  to  the  Copper-mine  River,  which 
is  faithfully  inserted  on  the  chart,  together  vnth  the  survey 
of  Chesterfield  Inlet  made  by  Captain  Christopher  and  Mr. 
Moses  Norton,  in  ITSii ;  and  the  discoveries  from  York  Fort 
to  Cumberland,  and  Hudson  Houses  (this  last  is  the  most 
Western  settlement  belonging  to  the  Company),  extending  to 
Lake  Wmipeg,  from  the  drafts  of  Mr.  Philip  Turuor,  made 
in  1778  and  1779,  corrected  by  astronomical  observations. 
And  from  this  lake,  the  disposition  of  the  other  lakes  to 
the  Southward  of  it,  and  which  communicate  with  it,  is 
formed,  and  laid  down  from  a  map  constructed  by  Mr.  Spur- 
rel,  in  the  Company's  service.  The  .Albany  and  Moose  rivers 
to  Gloucester  House,  and  to  Lake  Abbitibbe  and  Superior, 
are  also  drawn  from  a  map  of  Mr.  Tumor's,  adjusted  by  ob- 
servations for  the  longitudes. 

The  West  coast  of  Greenland,  is  chieHv  laid  down  from  the 
observation*  mada  by  iieut,  R.  Pickersglli,  in  tiie  Lion  brig^, 
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to  be  exerted  In  finishing  many  of  them,  rendered  this  a  te- 
dious operation  :  paper  fit  for  printing  them  upon  was  to  be 


in  1776,  which  determine  the  line  of  the  coast  only,  as  the 
immense  quantities  of  ice  choak  up  every  bay  and  inlet  on 
tliis  coast,  which  formerly  were,  in  the  summer  season,  quite 
free  and  open. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  including  its 
source,  and  the  other  rivers  branching  from  it ;  all  the  coast 
of  New  I-eon  to  Cape  Rozo,  and  the  Western  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, from  Cape  Corrientes  to  the  Great  Bay  of  Tecoantepec, 
is  taken  from  Monsieur  D'Anville. 

The  Gulf  of  California  I  have  laid  down  from  a  German 
publication  in  1773,  put  into  my  hands  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Bart.  P.  R.  S. ;  and  the  Western  side  of  it  is  brought  together 
from  a  Spanish  MS.  chart,  with  which  A.  Dalrymple,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  obliged  me. 

The  coast  of  Brazil,  from  Sera  to  Cape  Frio,  is  copied 
from  a  small  chart  of  that  part  by  Mr.  Dalrymple, 

For  the  Southern  part  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Point  Natal,  I  have  taken  the  authority  of  the  chart 
of  Major  J.  Rennels,  F.  R,  S.  shcAving  the  extent  of  the  bank 
of  LaguUus. 

For  the  existence  of  the  small  islands,  shoals,  and  banks  to 
the  Eastward  of  Madagascar,  together  with  the  Archipelago 
of  the  Maldive  and  Laccidive  Islands ;  for  the  coasts  of  Ma- 
lacca, part  of  Cambodia,  and  the  island  Sum.atra,  I  have 
used  the  latest  authority  of  Monsieur  D'Apres  de  Manncvil- 
lette's  publications  in  the  Neptune  Oriental. 

Tlie  coasts  of  Guzerat,  Malabar,  Coromandel,  and  the 
opposite  shore,  containing  the  Great  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  and  exhibiting  the  Heads  of  die  Ganges, 
and  Baramipooter  or  Sampoo  Rivers,  are  inserted  from  the 
work  of  the  ingenious  Author  of  the  map  of  Hindoostan, 
published  in  1782. 

The  China  sea  is  laid  down  from  the  chart  published  by 
Mr.  Dalrymple ;  but  the  longitudes  of  Pulo  Sapata,  Pulo 
Condore,  Pulo  Timoan,  Straits  of  Banca  and  Sunda,  and  the 
parts  we  saw,  are  as  settled  by  us,  together  with  the  East 
coast  of  Niphon,  the  principal  of  the  Japanese  Islands. 

The  Jeso  and  Kurile  islands,  the  East  coast  of  Asia  and 
kamtschatka,  as  well  as  the  sea  of  Okotsk,  and  the  islands 
lying  between  Kamtschatka  and  America,  that  were  not  seen 
in  the  voyage,  arc  taken  from  a  Russian  MS.  chart,  got  by 
us  at  the  Island  of  Oonalashka. 

The  Northern  countries  from  Cape  Kanin,  near  the  White 
Sea,  05  far  East  as  the  lUver  Lena,  I  have  given  from  the 
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procured  from  abroad ;  and  after  all  these  various  and  un- 
avoidable difficulties  were  surmounted,  much  time  was  ne- 
cessarily required  for  executing-  a  numerous  impression  of 
the  long  list  of  plates,  with  so  much  care  as  might  do  justice 
both  to  Air.  Webber,  and  to  his  several  engravers.  When 
all  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration,  we  trust 
that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  tli'^  delay  ;  and  only  be  grate- 
ful to  that  munificent  Patron  of  Science,  who  not  only  di- 
rected the  history  of  the  voyage  to  be  published  ;  but  to  be 
published  with  such  a  splendid  train  of  ornaments,  at  the 
public  expence,  as  will  still  add  to  the  merit  of  having  or- 
dered the  voyage  itself  to  be  undertaken. 

And  here  it  seems  to  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  add,  as  an- 
other instance  of  munificent  attention,  that  care  has  been 
taken  to  mark,  in  the  most  significant  manner,  the  just  sense 
entertained  of  the  humane  and  liberal  relief  afforded  to  our 
ships  in  Kamtschatka.  Colonel  Behm,  the  commandant  of 
that  province,  has  not  been  rewarded  merely  by  the  pleasure 
which  a  benevolent  mind  feels  in  reflecting  upon  the  blessings 
it  confers ;  but  has  been  thanked  in  a  manner  equally  con- 
sistent with  the  digpiity  of  his  own  sovereign  and  of  ours, 
to  whose  subjects  he  Extended  protection.  A  magnificent 
piece  of  plate  was  presented  to  him,  with  an  inscription,  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  the  same  book  where  the  history  of  his  hu- 


Great  Russian  Map,  published  at  Petersburg  in  1776,  in- 
cluding the  Euxine,  Caspian,  and  Aral  Seas,  as  also  the  prin- 
cipal lakes  to  the  Eastward ;  the  intent  of  which  is  to  shew 
the  source  of  the  large  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the 
different  oceans  and  seas. 

Every  other  part  of  the  chart  not  mentioned  in  this  ac- 
count, is  as  originally  placed  by  Captain  Cook. 

The  whole  has  been  corrected  from  the  latest  astronomical 
observations,  selected  from  the  Tables  compiled  by  Mr. 
William  Wales,  F.  R.  8.  and  mathematical  master  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  for  the  Nautical  Almanacs;  from  those  in  the  Ma- 
riner's Guide  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Maskelyne,  F.  R.  S.  and  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  pubUshed  in  1763;  from  the  Connoissance  des 
Temps  for  178.  and  17S1  ;  from  Professor  A'layer's  Geogra- 
phical Table  ;  from  the  Voyages  of  Messrs.  dTveux  de  Fleu- 
rieu,  Verdun,  de  Borda,  and  Chabet,  &;c. ;  from  the  1  able 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  for  the  use  of  the  East 
India  ships ;  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  ;  and  from  the  Observations  of  our  late  Navi- 
gators. 

HENRY  ROBERTS. 
Skoreham^  Sussex,  May  18,  1784. 
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manitv  to  our  countrymen  Is  recorded,  and  which,  whiEe  h 
does  fionour  to  our  national  gratitude,  deserves  also  to  he 
preserved  as  a  monument  of  our  national  taste  for  elegant 
composition.     It  is  as  follows  : 

ViRO  EGREGlo  MAGNO  DE  Bf.hm  ;  ^n'y  l77!perafrku  Aitgusris- 
sim£  Catharlna  auspidis^  summaqtir  animi  btnignitate^  saroa^  quilntr 
pr^eraty  Kamtschatha  Iktoray  navibus  naufisque  BritamnciSy  bnsplta 
prtxhitit ;  e^sque^  in  termims,  si  qui  essenf  Tmperta  Russico,  frmira  ex- 
piorandisy  mala  multa perpessos^  iterata  irice  excep'it^  refedf^  recreavit^ 
et cantTfieatu  omni cumulate aud:6s  dimisit ;  Rei  NAVALIS  Britannicjc 
Septemviri  in  aliquam  heite'Doleniide  tarn  imignis  memoriamy  amicii^ 
ih»Of  gratissimojue  animOf  nto^  patfiaqut  nomine^  D.D.  D. 
MDCCLXXXI. 

This  testimony  of  public  gratitude,  reminds  the  Editor, 
that  there  are  similar  calls  upon  Mmself.  He  owes  much  to 
Captain  ICing  for  his  advice  and  direction.  In  a  variety  of  In- 
stances, where  Captain  Cook^s  Journal  required  explanation  % 
for  filling  up  several  blanks  with  the  proper  longitude  and 
latitude ;  and  for  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  tables  of  astro- 
nomical observations. 

Lieutenant  Roberts  was  also  frequently  consulted,  and  wa» 
always  found  to  be  a  ready  and  effectual  assistant^  iRrhen  any 
nautical  difficulties  were  to  be  cleared  up. 

But  particular  obligations  are  due  to  Mr.  Wales,  who,  be- 
sides tlie  valuable  communications  which  have  been  adopted 
io  tliis  Introduction,  seconded  most  liberally  the  Editor's 
views  of  serving  Mrs.  Cook,  by  cheerfully  taking  upon,  him- 
self the  whole  trouble  of  digesting,  from  the  log-books,  the 
tables  of  the  route  of  the  ships,  which  add  so  greatly  to  the 
utility  of  this  publication, 

Mr.  Wegg,  besides  sharing  in  the  thanks  so  justly  due  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Hudson'^s  Bay  Company,  for  their  un- 
reserved communications,  was  particularly  obliging  to  the 
Editor,  by  giving  him  repeated  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  Governor  Hearne,  and  Captain  Christopher. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  had  the  goodness 
to  Interest  himself,  with  his  usual  zeal  for  every  work  of 
public  utility,  in  procuring  some  necessary  infomiatlon,  and 
suggesting  some  valuable  hints  which  were  adopte^i. 

It  would  be  great  injustice  not  to  express  our  acknowledge- 
ments to  Mr.  Pennant,  who,  besides  enriching  the  third  vo^ 
lume  with  references  to  his  Arctic  Zoology.^  the  publication  of 
which  will  be  an  important  accession  to  Natural  History^ 
also  communicated  some  very  authentic  and  satisfactory  ma- 
Duscript  accounts  of  the  Russian  discoveries. 

The  vocabularies  of  the  Friendly  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  of  the  natives  of  Nootka,  had  been  furnished,  to  Captaia 
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Cook,  by  his  most  useful  associate  in  the  voyage,  Mr.  An- 
tlerson ;  and  a  fourth,  in  which  the  language  cf  the  Esqui- 
maux is  compared  with  that  of  the  Americans  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  continent,  had  been  prepared  by  the  Captaia 
himself.  But  the  comparative  Table  of  Numerals*,  which  is 
marked  No.  2,  in  the  Appendix,  was  very  obligingly  drawn 
op,  at  the  request  of  the  Editor,  by  Mr.  Bryant,  who,  in 
his  study,  has  foUow^ed  Captain  Cook,  and,  indeed,  every 
traveller  and  historian,  of  every  age,  into  every  part  of  the 
g-lobe.  The  public  will  consider  this  table  as  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  the  wonderful  migrations  of  a  nation,  about 
tvhom  so  much  additional  information  has  been  gained  by  our 
voyages,  and  be  ready  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  very  useful 
conununication. 

One  more  communication  remains  to  be  not  only  acknow- 
ledged, but  to  be  inserted  at  the  close  of  this  Introduction. 
The  testimonies  of  learned  contemporaries,  in  commendation, 
of  a  deceased  Author,  are  frequently  displayed  in  the  front 
of  his  book-  It  is  with  the  greatest  propriety,  therefore,  that 
we  prefix  to  this  posthumous  work  of  Captain  Cook  the  testi* 
taony  of  one  of  his  own  profession,  not  more  distinguished  by 
the  elevation  of  rank,  than  by  the  dignity  of  private  virtiies. 
As  he  wishes  to  remain  concealed,  perhaps  this  allusion,  for 
which  we  intreat  his  indulgence,  may  have  given  too  exact 
direction  to  the  eyes  of  the  pubhc  where  to  look  for  such  a 
character.  Let  us,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  a  composition,  conveyed  under  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy ;  and  conclude  our  long  preliminary  dissertation  with 
fxpressing  a  wish,  or  rather  a  well-grounded  hope,  that  this 
volume  may  not  be  the  only  place  where  posterity  can  meet 
with  a  monumental  inscription,  conimemorative  of  a  man, 
in  recounting  and  applauding  whose  services,  the  whole  of 
f iili^htcQcd  Europe  will  equally  concur  with  Great  Bfitaia, 
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TO    THE   MEMOUY  OF 

CAPTAIN   JAMES    COOK, 

The  ablest  and  most  renowned  Navigator  this  or  any  otlier 
country  hath  produced. 

HE  raised  h'lmsAf^  solely  by  his  merit,  from  a  'very  obscure 
Birth,  to  the  rani  of  Post  Captain  in  the  ro\<al  navy,  and  ivas,  tm- 
fortunatch  ,  killed  by  the  Savages  of  the  island  Ozvhyhee,  on  the  \4.tf3 
of  February,  1779;  ivhich  island  he  had,  not  lo?tg  before,  discovered^ 
ivhen  prosecuting  his  third  voyage  round  the  globe. 

He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  qualf  cations  requisite  for 
his  profession  and  great  undertakings  ;  together  tvith  the  amiable  and 
•worthy  qualities  of  the  best  men. 

Cool  and  deliberate  in  judging :  sagacious  in  determining  :  active  in 
executing :  steady  and  persevering  in  enterprising  from  vigilance  and 
unremitting  caution :  unsubdued  by  labour,  diyiculties,  and  disap- 
pointments:  fertile  in  expedients:  never  "iuanting  presence  of  mind  : 
always  possessing  himself,  and  the  full  use  of  a  sound  under- 
standing. 

Mild,  just,  but  exact  in  discipline :  he  tvas  a  father  to  his  people^ 
nvho  ivere  attached  to  him  from  affection,  and  obedient  from  conf- 
dence. 

His  knoivledge,  his  experience,  his  sagacity,  rendered  him.  so  en- 
tirely master  of  his  subject,  that  the  greatest  obstacles  ivere  sur- 
mounted, and  the  most  dangerous  navigations  became  easy,  and  almost 
safe^  under  his  direction. 

He  explored  the  Southern  hemisphere  to  a  much  higher  latitude 
than  had  ever  been  reached,  and  luith  feiver  accidents  than  fre- 
quently befil  those  tvho  navigate  the  coiists  of  this  island. 

By  his  benevolent  and  unab^ting  attention  to  the  ivelfare  of  his 
ship's  company,  he  discovered  and  mtrcdhted  a  syste?^  for  the  preserva" 
tion  of  the  health  of  seamen  in  long  voy.iges,  ivhich  has  proved  icon- 
derfdly  efficacious  :  for  in  his  second  voyage  round  the  ivorld,  ivhich 
tontinufd  upivards  of  three  years,  he  lost  only  one  man  by  distemper^ 
of  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  of  which  his  company  consisted. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  and  valuable  man  was  a  loss  to  mankind 
in  general ;  and  particularly  to  be  deplored  by  every  nation  that 
^esfiects  useful  accomplishments i^  that  honours  science, '  and  loves  the  be- 
nevolent an  I  amiable  affections  of  the  heart.  It  is  still  more  to  be 
tieplorcd  by  this  country,  ivhich  may  justly  boast  of  having  produced  a 
7iian  hitherto  unequalled  for  nautical  talents ;  and  that  sorroiv  is 
farther  aggravated  by  the  refection,  that  his  country  was  deprived 
of  this  orna?nent  by  the  enmity  of  a  people,  from  whom,  indeed,  it 
might  have  k^nn   dreudid,  but  from  whom  it  was  not  deserved,     For^ 
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meiuaied  alivays  ly  the  mest  attentive  care  and  tender  cempassion  for 
the  savages  in  general.,  this  excellent  man  luas  ever  assiduously  en-' 
deavouring^  by  kind  treatment^  to  dissipate  their  feursy  arid  court  their 
friendship;  overlooking  their  thefts  and  treacheries.,  and  frequently  in- 
terposing.,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.,  to  protect  them  from  the  sudden 
rerenttnent  of  hi.  oivn  injured  people. 

The  object  of  his  last  missioa  ivas  to  discover  and  ascertain  the 
boundaries  of  Asia  ajtd  America^  and  to  penetrate  into  the  Northern 
Ocean  by  the  North  East  Cape  of  Asia. 

Traveller  /  contemplate.,  admire.,  revere,  and  emulate  this  great 
master  in  his  profession ;  ivbose  skill  and  labours  have  enlarged 
natural  philosophy ;  have  extended  nautical  science ;  and  have  dis~ 
closed  the  long-concealed  and  admirable  arrangements  of  the  Almighty 
in  the  formation  of  this  globe.,  and,  at  the  same  fnne.,  the  arrogance  of 
mortah,  in  presuming  to  account.,  by  their  speculations.,  for  the  laivs 
by  ivhich  he  tvas  pleased  to  create  it.  It  is  noiv  discovered.,  beyond  all 
doubt.,  that  the  sa?ne  Great  Being  luho  created  the  universe  by  his  fiat, 
by  the  same  ordained  our  earth  to  keep  a  just  poise.,  luithout  a  cor- 
responding Southern  continent — and  it  does  so  !  "  He  stretches  out  the 
*'  North  over  the  empty  place.,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing.^* 
Job,  xxvi.  7. 

If  the  arduous  but  exact  researches  of  this  extraordinary  man  have 
not  discovered  a  nenv  ivorld,  they  have  discovered  seas  unnavigated  and 
unknoivn  before.  They  have  made  us  acquainted  ivith  islands.,  people 
and  productions,  of  ivhich  ive  had  no  conception.  And  if  he  has  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  Americus  to  give  his  name  to  a  continent,  his  pre-^ 
tensions  to  such  a  distinction  remain  unrivalled ;  and  he  ivill  be  re- 
•ueredy  ivhile  there  remains  a  page  of  his  oivn  mcdest  account  of  his 
•voyages.,  and  as  long  as  mariners  and  geographers  shall  be  instructed,  by 
bis  neiu  map  of  the  Southern  hemisphere.,  to  trace  the  various  courses 
and  discoveries  he  has  made. 

If  public  services  merit  public  acknoivledgments  ;  if  the  man  ivhc^ 
adorned  and  raised  the  fame  of  his  country  is  deserving  of  honours,  then 
Captain  Co  OK  deserves  to  have  a  monumciit  raised  to  his  memory.,  by  a 
generous  and  grateful  nuticn. 

Virtutis  uberrimum  rJimentum  est  honos. 

Val,  MaximuSj  lib.  ii.  cap,  6^ 
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-TKANSACTIONS  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OP  TBB 
VOYAGE  TILL  OUR  DEPARTURE  FROil  NEW 
ZEALAND. 


CHAP.  I. 

Various  Preparations  for  the  Voyage. — OmaVs  Beka'- 
viour  on  embarking. — Observations  for  determin» 
ing  the  Longitude  of  Skeerness,  and  the  North 
Foreland.'^Passage  of  the  Resolutioji  from  Dept- 
ford  to  Plyvioutk. — Employments  there. — Comple- 
ments of  the  Crews  of  both  Ships,  aJid  Names  of 
the  Officers. — Observations  tofx  the  Longitude  of 
Plymouth. — Departure  of  the  Resolution. 

TTAVING,  on  the  ninth  day  of  February,  1776, 
•*■  received  a  commission  to  command  His  Ma- 
jesty's sloop  the  Resolution,  I  went  on  board  the  next 
day;,  hoisted  the  pendant,  and  began  to  enter  men. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Discovery,  of  three  hundred 
tons  burtlien,  was  purchased  into  the  sen'ice,  and  the 
command  of  her  given  to  Captain  Clerke,  who  had 
been  my  second  lieutenant  on  board  the  Resoluti-on, 
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in  my  second  voyage  round  die  world,  from  which 

we  had  lately  returned. 

These  two  ships  were,  at  this  time,  in  the  dock  at 
Deptford,  under  the  hands  of  the  shipwrights  ;  being 
ordered  to  be  equipped  to  make  farther  discoveries  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  under  my  direction. 

On  the  gth  of  March,  the  Resolution  was  hauled 
out  of  dock  into  the  river ;  where  we  completed  her 
rigging,  and  took  on  boai'd  the  stores  and  provisions 
requisite  for  a  voyage  of  such  duration.  Both  ships, 
indeed  were  supplied  with  as  much  of  every  necessary 
article  as  we  could  conveniently  stow,  and  with  the 
best  of  every  kind  that  could  be  procured.  And, 
besides  this,  every  thing  that  had  been  found,  by  the 
experience  acquired  during  our  former  extensive  voy- 
ages, to  be  of  any  utility  in  •  preserving  the  health  of 
seamen,  was  supplied  in  abundance. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  sailed  to  Long  Reach 
on  the  6th  of  May,  when  a  pilot  came  on  board  to 
carry  us  thither  ',  but  it  was  the  29th  before  the  wind 
■would  permit  us  to'  move  -,  and  the  30th  before  we 
arrived  at  that  station,  where  our  artillery,  powder, 
shot,  and  other  ordnance  stores  were  received. 

While  we  lay  in  Long  Reach,  thus  employed,  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and  others  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  as  the  last  mark  of  the  veiy 
great  attention  they  had  all  along  shewn  to  this  equip- 
ment, paid  us  a  visit  on  the  8th  of  June,  to  examine 
wliether  every  thing  had  been  completed  conforma- 
bly to  their  intentions  and' orders,  and  to  die  satisfac- 
tion of  all  wdio  were  to  embark  in  the  voyage.  They,, 
and  several  odier  noblemen  and  gentlemen  their 
friends,  honoured  me  with  their  company  at  dinner 
on  that  day  -,  and.  on  their  coming' on  board,  and  al- 
so on  their  going  ashore,  we  saluted  them  with  seven- 
seen  guns,  and  three  cheers. 

With  the  benevolent  view  of  conveying  some  per- 
♦manent  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  and  of 
the  other  islands  in   the  Pacific  Ocean,  whom  we 
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might  happen  to  visit,  His  INIajesty  having  com- 
manded some  useful  animals  to  be  carried  out,  we 
took  on  board,  on  the  lOth,  a  bull,  two  cows  with 
their  calves,  and  some  sheep,  with  hay  and  corn  for 
their  subsistence  ;  intending  to  add  to  tliese,  otlier 
useful  animals,  when  I  should  arrive  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

I  was  also,  from  the  same  laudable  motives,  fur- 
nished with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  of  our  Eu- 
ropean garden  seeds,  as  could  not  fail  but  be  a  valu- 
able present  to  our  newly  discovered  islands,  by  add- 
ing fresh  supplies  of  tood  to  their  own  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. 

jXIany  other  articles,  calculated  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  our  friends  in  the  other  hemisphere  in  va- 
rious ways,  were,  at  tlie  same  time,  delivered  to  us 
b}'  order  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  And  both  ships 
\\'ere  provided  with  a  proper  assortment  of  iron  tools 
and  trmkets,  as  the  m.eans  of  enabling  us  to  traffic, 
and  to  cultivate  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  such  new  countries  as  we  might  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  meet  with. 

The  same  humane  attention  was  extended  to  our 
ov,  n  wants.  Some  additional  clothing,  adapted  to  a 
cold  climate,  was  ordered  for  our  crews  :  and  nothing 
^\"as  denied  to  us  that  could  be  supposed  in  the  least 
conducive  to  health,  or  even  to  convenience. 

Nor  did  tlic  extraordinary  care  of  those  at  the  head 
of  the  naval  department  stop  here.  They  were  equally 
solicitous  to  afibrd  us  every  assistance  towards  render- 
ing our  voyage  of  public  utility.  Accordingly,  we 
received  on  board,  next  day,  several  astronomical  and 
nautical  instruments,  which  the  Board  of  Lojigitude 
intrusted  to  me,  and  to  Mr,  King,  my  second  Lieute- 
nant ;  we  having  engaged  to  that  Board  to  make  all 
the  necessary  observations,  during  the  voyage,  for  the 
improvement  of  astronomy  and  navigation ;  and,  by 
our  joint  laboui'Sj  to  supply  the  place  of  a  professed 
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observator.     Such  a  person  had  b«3en  originally  in- 
tended to  be  sent  out  in  my  ship. 

The  Board,  likewise,  put  into  our  possession  the 
same  watch,  or  time- keeper,  which  I  had  carried  out 
in  my  last  voyage,  and  had  performed  its  part  so  well, 
it  wiis  a  copy  of  Mr.  Harrison's,  constructed  by  Mr. 
Kendall.  This  day,  at  noon,  it  v^^as  found  to  be  too 
slov/  for  mean  time  at  Greenwich,  by  3'  31",  89  j  and 
by  its  rate  of  going,  it  lost,  on  mean  time,  1",  209 
per  day. 

Another  time-keeper,  and  tlie  same  number  and 
sort  of  instruments  for  making  observations,  were 
put  on  board  the  Discovery,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
William  Bayly  ;  who,  having  already  given  satisfac- 
tory proofs  of  his  skill  and  diligence  as  an  observator, 
while  employed  in  Captain  Furneaux's  ship,  during 
the  late  voyage,  was  engaged  a  second  time,  in  that 
capacit}'-,  to  embark  with  Captain  Gierke. 

Mr.  Anderson,  my  surgeon,  who,  to  skill  in  his 
immediate  profession,  added  great  proficiency  in  na- 
tural history,  was  as  willing  as  he  was  v/eli  qualified, 
to  describe  every  thing  in  that  branch  of  science 
which  should  occur  worthy  of  notice.  As  he  had 
already  visited  the  South  Sea  islands  in  tlie  same  thip, 
«nd  been  of  singular  service,  by  enabling  me  to  en- 
rich my  relation  of  that  voyage  with  various  useful  re- 
marks on  men  and  things*,  I  reasonably  expected  to 
derive  considerable  assistance  from  him,  in  recording 
our  new  proceedings. 

I  had  several  young  men  ?.mongst  ray  sea-officers, 
who,  under  my  direction,  could  be  usefully  employed 
in  constmcting  charts,  in  taking  views  of  the  coasts 
and  headlands  near  which  we  should  pass,  and  in 
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♦  'Du'  very  copious  vocabulanr  of  the  language  of  Oi:a.- 
heite,  and  the  comparative  specimen  of  the  languages  of  the, 
seveial  ouier  'slanas  visited  during  the  former  voyage,  and 
puWished  iti  Captaiii  Cook's  account  of  it,  'vvere  furtuaiied  by 
Air.  ^indjroon. 
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drawing  plans  of  the  bavs  and  harbours  in  which  we 
slioLild  anchor.  A  constant  attention  to  this  I  knew  to 
be  highly  requisite,  if  we  would  render  our  discoveries 
profitable  to  future  navigators. 

And,  that  we  might  go  out  with  every  help  t!iat 
could  serve  to  make  the  result  of  our  voyage  entertain- 
ing to  the  generality  of  readers,  as  well  as  instructive 
to  the  sailor  and  scholar,  Mr.  Webber  was  pitched  upon, 
and  engaged  to  embark  with  me,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  su-iplying  the  unavoidable  imperfections  of 
written  accounts,  by  enab'ing  us  to  pn^serve,  and  to 
bring  home,  such  drawings  of  the  most  memorable 
.scenes  of  our  transactions,  as  could  only  be  executed 
by  a  professed  and  skilful  artist.     . 

Every  preparation  being  now  completed.  I  received 
an  order  to  proceed  to  Piymouth,  and  to  take  the  Dis- 
covery under  my  command.  I  accordingly  gave  Cap- 
tain Gierke  two  orders  j  one,  to  put  himself  under  my 
command,  and  tlie  other,  to  carry  his  ship  round  to 
Plymouth. 

On  the  1 5th,  the  Resolution  sailed  from  Long  Reach, 
with  the  Discovery  in  company,  and  the  same  evening 
they  anchored  at  the  Norc.  Nest  day  the  Discovery 
proceeded,  in  obedience  to  my  order  ;  but  the  Reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  remain  at  the  Nore  till  I  shojid 
join  her,   being  at  this  time  in  London. 

As  we  were  to  tou.-h  at  Otaheite  and  the  Society 
Inlands,  in  our  way  to  the  intendrd  scene  of  our  fresh 
operations,  it  had  been  determined  not  to  omit  tliis  op- 
portunity (the  only  one  ever  likely  to  happen)  of  car- 
rying Omai  back  to  his  fiative  country.  Accordinglv, 
every  thing  being  ready  for  our  departure,  he  and'  I 
set  out  together  from  London  on  the  24th,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  We  reach  d  Cliatli^m  be-  ' 
tween  ten  and  e  even  o'clock  ;  and,  after  dining  with 
Commissioner  Proby,  he  very  obHgingly  ordered  his 
y.icht  to  carry  us  to  Sheemess,  where  my  boat  was  wait- 
ing to  take  us  on  board. 

Omai  left  London  with  a  mixture  of  regret  and  sa- 

VOL.  V.  K 
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tisfection.  When  \vg  talked  cibout  Engbiul,  nrid  ahont 
those  who,  during  liis  slay,  had  lionoured  him  with 
their  protection  or  friendship,  T  conid  observe  thnt  his 
spirits  were  sensibly  r^iiccted,  and  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  could  retrain  from  tears.  But.  the  instant 
the  conversation  turned  to  his  own  islands,  his  eyes  be- 
gan to  sparkle  with  joy.  He  ^\as  deeply  impressed 
•with  a  sense  of  the  good  treatment  he  had  met  with 
in  England,  and  entevtiiined  the  highest  idess  of  the 
country  and  of  the  people.  But  the  piej:s;ng  pn^speet 
he  now  had  before  him  of  returning  home,  loaded 
avith  what,  he  well  knew,  would  be  esteenjed  invslu- 
abJe  treasures  there,  and  tlie  iinttering  hope  whieii  tlie 
possession  of  these  gave  him,  ef  attaining  to  a  distin- 
guished superiority  amongst  his  e(<untrymen.  were  con- 
siderations v/hich  operated,  by  degrees,  to  suppress 
every  uneasy  sensation ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  quite 
hap]"!y  when  he  got  on  board  the  ship. 
•  He  was  furnished,  by  His  Majesty,  with  ^n  ample 
provision  of  every  article  Vvhicli,  dr.ring  our  intercourse 
\\'ith  his  eountiy,  we  had  observed  to  be  in  any  estima- 
tion there,  either  as  useful  or.  as  ornamental.  He  had, 
besides,  received  many  presents  of  the  same  natiu-e 
from  Lord  Sandwich,  Mr.*  Banks,  and  several  other 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  his  acquaintance.  In  short, 
every  method  had  been  employed,  both  during  liis 
abode  in  England,  and  at  his  departure,  to  make  him 
the  instrument  of  conveying  to  the  inhabitants  of  tiie 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  most  exalted  opinion 
of  the  greatness  and  generosity  of  t'le  British  nation. 

Willie  the  Resolution  lay  at  the  Nore,  Mr.  King 
made  several  observations  for  iindiirg  the  longitude  by 
the  watch.  The  mean  of  them  all,  gave  O''  44'  O",  for 
tlie  longitude  of  the  ship.  This,  reduced  to  Sheer- 
ness,  by  ti:e  bearing  and  estimated  distance,  will  make 
that  place  to  be  0"  3/'  0'  East  of  Gieenwich  ;  which 
ii-  more   by  seven  miles  than  Mr.  Lyons  made  it,  by 

*  No>y  ^y  Josciih. 
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the  watch  which  Lo ;d  M  ilgrave  had  with  him,  on  his 
voyage  toward  the  North  Pole.  Whoever  knows  any 
thing  of  the  distantve  between  Sheeniess  and  Gi'een-. 
wich,  will  be  a  judge  which  of  these  two  observations 
is  nearest  the  truth. 

The  variadon  of  the  needle  here,  by  a  mean  of  dif- 
ferent sets,  taken  wich  dliferent  compasses,  was  20°  61' 
West. 

On  the  25th,  about  noon,  we  weigh^^d  anchor,  and 
made  sail  for  the  Downs,  tlr-ongh  the  Queen's  Chan- 
nel, witli  a  gentle  breeze  at  North  West  by  ^Vcst.  At 
nine  in  the  evening  we  anchored,  with  tr*3  North  Fore- 
Iind  bearing  South  by  Easi,  and  Margate  Point  Soutli 
West  by  South. 

Next  morning,  at  two  o'clock,  we  weighed  and 
stood  round  the  Foreland  j  an^l  wlien  it  bore  Niyth  by 
the  compass,  the  watch  gave  V  24'  Eist  ios-gitade^ 
which,  reduced  to  the  Foreland,  w'll  be  1°  21' East. 
Lunar  observations  made  the  preceding  eveiiing,  lixed 
it  at  P  20'  East.  At  eight  o'clock  the  same  moniing, 
\\  e  anchored  in  the  Downs.  Two  boats  had  been  built 
for  us  at  Deal,  and  I  immediately  sent  on  shcre  tor 
them.  I  was  told  tliat  miny  people  had  assembled 
there  to  see  Oniai ;  but,  to  tlieir  great  disappoip.raient, 
he  did  not  land. 

Having  received  the  boats  on  board,  and  a  light 
breeze  at  South  South  East  springing  up,  w-  got  u.ider 
sail  the  next  day  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  But 
the  breeze  soon  died  away,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
anciior  again  till  tep  o'clock  at  night.  Vv"e  then  weigi.i^d, 
with  the  wind  at  East,  and  proceeded  down  die  Ciian-r 
iiel. 

On  tlie  SOth,  at  three  o'clock  \\\  the  afternoon,  we 
anchored  in  Pi) mouth  Sound,  \v  here  the  Discovery 
iicid  arrived  o'sdy  three  days  before.  I  saluted  Admiral 
Amiierst,  whose  Hag  was  tiying  on  board  th^"  Ocean, 
with  thirteen  guns,  and  he  returned  the  compliment 
with  eleven. 

It  wa.s  the  first  object  of  our  care,  on  arriving  at 
H  2 
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Plymouth,  to  replace  the  water  and  provisions  that  we 
had  expended,  and  to  receive  on  hoard  a  supply  of  port 
wine.  This  was  the  employment  which  ccciipied  us 
on  the  1st  and  2d  of  July. 

During  our  stay  here^  the  crews  were  ser\-ed  with 
fresh  beef  every  day.  And  I  should  not  do  justice  to 
jVir.  Ommanney,  the  Agent  Victualler,  if  I  did  not 
take  this  opportunity  to  mention,  that  he  shewed  a  \ery 
obliging  readiness  to  furnish  me  with  the  best  of  every 
thing  that  lay  within  his  department.  I  had  been  un- 
der the  like  obligations  to  him  on  my  setting  out  upon 
my  last  voyage.  Commissioner  Ourry,  with  e^mal  zeal 
for  the  sen'ice,  gave  us  every  assistance  that  we  wanted 
from  the  naval  yard. 

It  could  not  but  occur  to  us  as  a  singular  and  affect- 
ing circumstance,  d.'at  pt  the  ver)'  instant  of  our  depar- 
ture upon  a  voyage,  the  object  of  which  \^  as  to  benetit 
Europe  by  making  fresh  discoveries  in  North  America, 
there  should  be  the  unhappy  necessity  of  employing 
others  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  of  conveying  nume- 
rous bodies  of  land  forces,  to  secure  tlie  obedience  of 
those  parts  of  that  continent  which  had  been  discovered 
and  settled  by  our  countrymen  in  the  last  centuiy. 
On  the  6th,  His  Majesty's  ships  Diamond,  Ambus- 
cade, and  Unicom,  with  a  fleet  of  transports,  consist- 
ing of  sixty-two  sail,  bound  to  America,  with  the  last 
division  of  the  Hessian  troops,  and  some  horse,  were 
forced  into  the  Sound  by  a  strong  North  West  Wind. 

On  the  8th,  I  received,  by  express,  my  instructions* 
for  the  voyage,  and  an  order  to  proceed  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  with  the  Kesolution.  I  was  also  directed 
Ao  leave  an  order  for  Captain  Clerke  to  follow  us,  as 
soon  as  he  should  join  his  ship  3  he  being,  at  tliis  time, 
detained  in  London. 

Our  first  discoverers  of  tlie  New  World,  and  navi- 
gators of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  were  justly 
thought  to  have  exerted  such  uncomiiuon  abilities,  and 

*  See  the  instructions,  in  die  hitroductioij. 
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to  have  accomplished  such  perilous  enterprises,  that 
their  names  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  so 
many  Argonauts.  Nay,  even  the  hulks  of  the  ships 
that  carried  them,  though  not  converted  into  constel- 
lations in  the  Heavens,  used  to  be  honoured  and  visited 
as  sacred  relics  upon  earth.  We,  in  the  present  age 
of  improved  navigation,  who  have  been  instinicted  by 
their  labours,  and  have  followed  them  as  our  guides, 
have  no  such  claim  to  fame.  Some  merit,  however, 
being  siill,  in  the  public  opinion,  considered  as  due  to 
those  who  sail  to  unexplored  quarters  of  the  globe,  in 
conformity  to  this  favourable  judgment,  I  prefixed  to 
the  account  of  my  last  voyage  tlie  names  of  the  offi- 
cers of  both  my  ships,  and  a  table  of  the  number  of 
their  respective  crews.  The  like  information  will  be 
expected  from  me  at  present. 

The  Resolution  was  fitted  out  with  the  same  com- 
plement of  officers  and  men  she  had  before  ;  and  tlie 
Discovery's  establishment  varied  from  that  of  the  Ad- 
Yenture,  in  tlie  single  instance  of  her  having  no  ma- 
rine otficer  on  board.  This  airangement  was  to  be 
finally  completed  at  Plymoudi ;  and,  on  the  9th,  we 
received  the  party  of  marines  allotted  for  our  voyage. 
Colonel  Bell,  who  commanded  the  division  at  this 
port,  gave  me  such  men  for  the  detachment  as  I  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  widi.  And  die  supernumerary- 
seamen,  occasioned  by  this  reinforcement,  being  turned 
over  into  tlie  Ocean  man  of  war,  our  several  comple- 
ments remained  tixed^  as  represented  in  the  followint^ 
table  : 
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RESOLUTION. 

DISCOVERY. 

CJfuers  and  Mat.    jNo.|         OJfjccrs  Names.          No. 

OJJicers  Nii7}ns, 

Captain,     - 

l' James  Cook.     - 

r 

Charles  Clerke. 

Lieutenants, 

3  John  Gore.     - 

2 

James  Burney. 

James  King.     - 

John  Rickman. 

John  Williamson.    - 

Master,     - 

1 

William  BliP-h. 

] 

Thomas  Edgar. 

Boatswain,    - 

ll  V7iliiam  Ewin. 

1 

Eneas  Atkins. 

Carpenter,  - 

llJames  Cleve'y. 

1 

Peter  Reynolds. 

Gunner, 

ij  Robert  Anderson.  - 

1 

V\'iUiam  Peckover. 

Surgeon,     - 

1  j  William  Anderson. 

1 

John  Law. 

Master's  Mates,  - 

sl-        -        -"       - 

2 

Midshipmen, 

(?;- 

4 

Surgeon's  Mates, 

2   - 

2 

Captain's  Clerk,  - 

1    -           -            -           - 

1 

Masier  at  Arms, 

1|-           -            -           - 

1 

Corporal,    - 

Ij 

Armourer,     - 

]|-           -            -           - 

1 

Ditto  Mate,   -    - 

1 

_          _           -          , 

1 

Sail  Maker,  - 

1 

-           -           - 

I 

Ditto  Mate,  -      - 

1 

-           -          - 

1 

Boatswain's  Mat? s. 

3 

. 

2 

Carpenter's  Ditto, 

o 

. 

2 

CJunner's  Dirto,    - 

2 

1 

Carpenter's  Crew, 

4 

- 

4 

Cook, 

it. 

1 

Ditto  Mate, 

i! 

Ouarter  ATasters, 

G 

-           -.           -          - 

4 

Able  Seamen,      - 

45 

Jilarhies. 

S3 

Lieutenant,  - 

1 

Molesworth  Philips. 

Serjeant,      - 

1 

, 

1 

Corporals,     - 

2 

.          -          -          - 

1 

Drummer,   - 

1 

.          .          .          . 

1 

Privates,     »        >■ 

15 

"•                m                 m                ^ 

8 

Total      •*      •> 

Hi 

.                , 

80 
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On  the  10th,  the  Commissioner  and  Vay  Clerics  came 
on  board,  anci  paid  the  officers  and  crew  up  to  the  30th 
of  last  month.  The  petty  officers  and  seamen  had, 
besides,  t\\'o  months  vrages  in  advance.  Such  Indul- 
gence to  the  latter  is  no  more  than  what  is  customary 
in  the  navy.  But  the  payment  oi-  what  was  due  to  the 
superior  officers  was  humanely  ordered  by  the  Admi- 
ralt}',  in  considicration  of  our  peculiar  situation,  tiiat 
we  might  be  better  able  to  defray  the  ver>  great  ex- 
pence  of  furnishing  ourselves  with  a  stock  of  neces- 
saries for  a  voyage  v^hich,  probably,  would  be  of  un- 
usual duration,  and  to  regions  where  no  supply  could 
be  expected. 

Nothing  now  obstructing  my  departure  but  a  contrary 
wind,  which  blew  strong  at  South  West,  in  tlie  morn- 
ing of  the  1 1th,  I  dellNered  into  the  hands  of  IMr.  Eur- 
iiey,  first  lieutenant  of  the  D'scovery,  Captain  Gierke's 
sailing  orders  ;  a  co])y  of  v  hu'.h  I  also  left  vvidi  the  of- 
ficer *  commanding  His  Majesty's  ships  at  Piyniouth, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Cap^nia  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival. In  the  afternoon,  the  wind  moderating,  v/e 
weighed  with  the  ebb,  and  got  farther  oat,  beyond  ail 
the  shipping  in  the  Sound  ;  where,  after  making  an 
unsuccesstlil  attempt  to  get  to  sea,  we  w^re  detained 
most  of  the  following  day,  which  was  employed  In. 
receiving  on  board  a  supply  ot"  v.ater  ;  and,  by  tlje 
same  vessel  that  brought  it,  all  the  empty  casks  were 
returned. 

As  I  did  not  imagine  my  stay  at  Plymouth  would 
have  been  so  long  as  it  proved,  we  did  not  get  our  in-. 
struments  on  shore  to  make  the  necessary  observations 
for  ascertaining  the  longitude  by  the  watch.  For  t';e 
same  reason,  Mr.  Bayly  did  not  set  about  this,  till  he 
found  that  the  Discovery  would  probably  be  detained 
some  days  after  us.  He  then  placed  his  quadrant  upon 
Drake's  Island  j  and  had  time,  before  the  Resolution 


*  Captsin  Le  Crass,  Adaiiral  Amherst  having  struck  his  ila;j 
tome  days  before. 
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sailed,  to  make  observations  sufHcicnt  for  the  purpose 
we  had  in  view.  Our  watch  made  the  island  to  lie 
4^  14',  and  his,  4**  13^',  West  of  Greenwich.  Its  la- 
titude, as  found  by  Messrs.  Wales  and  Bayly,  on  the 
last  voyage,  is  oO"^  21'  30'  North. 

We  weighed  again  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  stood 
out  of  the  Sounds  with  a  gentle  breeze  at  Nortli  West 
by  West. 


CHAP.  II. 

Passage  of  the  Resolution  to  Tenenffe. — Receplion 
there. — Description  of  Santa  Cruz  Road. — Refresh- 
wents  to  Le  viet  ivith. —  Observations  for  fxivg  thi 
Longitude  of  Tenerijfe. — Some  jiccQunt  of  the  Island, 
— Botmiirnl  Observations.— Cities  of  Santa  Cruz 
and  Laguna. — 4 i^ri culture. — Air  and  Climate. — 
Commerce. — Inlmtitants. 

We  had  not  been  long  out  of  Plymouth  Sound,  be- 
fore the  wind  came  more  westerly,  and  blew  tiesh,  so 
that  we  were  obliged  to  ply  down  the  Channel  j  and  it 
was  not  till  the  14th^  at  eight  in  the  evening,  that  we 
were  off  the  Lizard, 

On  the  Kith,  at  noon,  St.  Agnes's  Light-house  on 
the  Isles  of  Sciily  bore  North  West  by  West,  distant 
seven  or  eight  miles.  Our  latitude  tvas  now  40°  5'6' 
30'' North,  and  our  longitude,  by  the  watch,  6°  11' 
West.  Hence,  I  reckon  that  St.  Agnes's  Light-house 
is  in  4g°  57'  30"  North  latitude,  and  in  6°  20'  oi  West 
longitude 

On  the  l/th  •*  and  IStli  we  were  off  Ushant,  and 

_*  It -appears  from  Captain  Cook's  log-bcok,  thiit  he  began 
li^s  judicious  operations  for  preserving  the  health  of  his  crew, 
very  early  in  the  voyat-e.  Cn  the  17th,  the  ship  was  smoked 
between  decks  with  gunpowder.  The  spaie  sails  also  were 
then  well  aired. 
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found  tlie  longitude  of  the  island  to  be,  by  the  watch, 
5°  1  S  d7'  West.  The  variation  was  23°  O'  50'^  in  the 
same  direction. 

With  a  strong  gale  at  South,  on  the  ipdi,  we 
stood  to  the  Westward,  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  when,  the  wind  shifting  to  the  West  and  Nortii 
West,  W'.^  tacked  and  stretched  to  the  Southward.  At 
this  time,  we  saw  nine  sail  of  large  ships,  which  we 
judg!_d  to  be  French  men  of  war.  They  took  no  par- 
ticular notice  of  us,  nor  we  of  them. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  tlie  moaning  of  the  22d,  we  saw 
Cape  Ortcgal ;  which  at  noon  bore  South  East,  half 
South,  about  four  leagues  distant.  At  this  time  we 
were  in  die  latitude  oi  AA'  &  North  j  and  our  lon- 
gitude, by  tlie  watch,  was  8°  23'  West. 

After  two  days  of  calm  weather,  we  passed  Cape  Fi-- 
nisterre  en  fhe  afternoon  of  the  24th,  with  a  tine  gale 
at  Nortii  Nortli  East.  The  longitude  of  this  Cape,  by 
the  wntch,  is  9'^  29'  West  5  and,  by  the  mean  of  forty- 
one  lunar  observations,  made  before  and  afcer  we  passed 
it,  and  reduced  to  it  by  the  watch^  the  result  was 
9^  \g'  12". 

On  the  30th,  at  six  minutes  and  thirty-eight  seconds 
past  ten  o- clock  at  night,  apparent  time,  i  observed, 
witli  a  night  telescope,  the  moon  totally  eclipsed  By 
the  ephemeris.  the  same  happened  at  Grecnw  ich  at  nine 
minutes  past  eleven  o'clock  ;  the  difference  being  one 
hour,  two  minutes,  and  twenty-two  second.*",  or  J  5° 
35'  oO "  of  longitude.  The  watch,  for  the  same  time, 
gave  15°  26'  Ab''  longitude  Wes.  3  and  the  latitude  was 
31°  J  0' North.  No  other  observation  could  be  made 
on  this  eclipse,  as  the  moon  was  hid  behind  the  clouds 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  time  ;  and,  in  particular,  when 
the  beginning  and  end  of  total  darkness,  and  the  end 
of  the  eclipse,  happened. 

Finding  that  we  had  not  hay  and  corn  sufficient  for 
the  subsistence  of  he  stock  of  animals  on  board,  till 
our  arrival  at  the  Ca[)e  of  Good  Hope,  I  determined 
to  touch  at  Tenerifte^  to  get  a  supply  of  these^  and  of 
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the  usual  refreshments  for  ourselves )  thinking  that 
island,  for  such  purposes,  better  adapted  than  rvlndeirn. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  31st,  ^^'e  saw  Tene- 
riffe,  and  steered  for  the  eastern  part.  At  nine,  be- 
ing near  it,  we  hauled  up,  and  ^.tood  off  and  on  during 
the  night. 

At  day-light,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August, 
we  .sailed  round  the  East  Point  of  the  island  j  and,; 
about  eight  oclock,  ancliored  on  tlie  South  East  side 
of  it,  in  the  Road  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  twenty-three  fa- 
thoms water  ;  the  bottom,  sand  arid  ooze.  Punta  de 
N.igo,  the  East  point  of  the  Road,  bore  North  04°  East  j 
St.  Francis's  church,  remarkable  for  its  high  steeple. 
West  South  West ;  the  Pic,  South  65°  Wes^t ;  and  the 
South  West  point  of  the  Pioad,  on  which  stands  a 
fort  or  castle,  South  39°  West.  In  this  situation,  we 
moored  North  East  and  South  West,  with  a  cable  each 
way,  being  near  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

We  found,  riding  in  this  road.  La  Boussole,  a 
French  fiigate,  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  de  Borda-, 
two  brigautines  of  the  same  nation  ;  an  English  brigan- 
tine  from  London,  bound  to  Senegal ;  and  fourteen 
sail  of  Spanish  vessels. 

No  sooner  had  vve  anchored,  than  we  were  visited 
by  the  IVIaster  of  the  Port,  who  satisfied  himself  with 
asking  the  ship's  name.  Upon  his  leaving  us,  I  sent 
an  otiicer  ashore,  to  present  my  respects  to  the  Gover- 
nor 5  and  to  ask  his  leave  to  take  in  water,  and  to  pur- 
chase such  artides  as  we  were  in  want  of.  All  tlits  he 
granted  with  the  greatest  politeness:  and,  soon  after, 
sent  an  officer  en  board,  to  compliment  me  on  my 
orrival.  In  the  afternoon,  I  waited  upon  him  in  per- 
son, accompanied  by  some  of  my  officers  j  and,  be- 
fore I  returned  to  my  ship,  bespoke  some  corn  and  straw 
for  the  live  stock  ;  ordered  a  quantity  of  wine  iruni 
Mr.  M'Carrick,  the  contractor,  and  made  an  agreement 
with  the  master  of  a  Spanish  boat  to  supply  us  w'nli  wa- 
ter, as  I  found  that  we  could  not  do  it  ourselves. 
The  road  of  Santa  Cruz  is  situated  before  tiie  towa 
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r>f  the  same  name,  on  the  South  East  side  of  the  island. 
It  is,  as  I  am  told,  the  principal  road  of  Teneriffe,  for 
shelter,  capacity,  and  the  goodness  of  its  bottom.  It 
lies  entirely  open  to  the  South  East  and  South  winds. 
But  these  winds  are  never  of  long  continuance  ;  and, 
they  say,  there  is  not  an  instance"*  of  a  ship  driving 
from  her  anchors  on  sliore.  This  may,  in  part,  be 
owing  to  the  great  care  they  tal^e  in  mooring  them  3  for 
[  obser\"ed,  that  all  the  ships  we  met  with  there,  had 
four  ancliors  out ;  two  to  tlie  North  East,  and  two  to 
the  Soutli  West  ;  and  their  cables  buoyed  np  with 
casks.  Ours  suflered  a  little  by  not  observing  this  last 
precaution. 

At  the  S  )ath  West  part  of  the  road,  a  stone  pier  mm 
out  into  the  sea  from  the  town,  for  the  convenience  of 
loading  and  landing  of  goods.  To  this  pier,  the  water 
tliat  supplies  the  shipping  is  conveyed.  This,  as  also 
what  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Cruz  use,  is  derived  from 
a  rivulet  that  runs  from  the  hills,  the  greatest  part  of 
\\hich  comes  into  the  town  in  wooden  spouts  or 
troughs,  that  are  supported  by  slender  posts,  and  the 
remainder  doth  not  reach  the  sea  ;  though  it  is  evident, 
from  the  size  of  the  cliannel,  that  sometimes  large  tor- 
rents nish  down.  At  this  time  these  troughs  were 
H-'pairing,  so  that  fresh  water,  which  is  very  good  here, 
was  scarce. 

Were  we  to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  coun*- 
tiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Craz,  it  might  be 
coneUided  that  Teneritle  is  a  barren  spot,  insufficient  to 
maintain  even  its  own  inhabitants.  The  ample  sup- 
plies, however,  which  we  received,  convinced  us  that 
they  had  enough  to  spare  for  visitors.     Besides  wine, 

*  Though  no  such  instance  was  known  to  those  from  whom. 
Captain  Cook  had  this  information,  we  learn  from  Glas,  that 
iome  yejrs  befcre  he  was  at  TenerilTe,  ahnoit  alt  ihe  sLifpi.ig  in  the 
road  tvere  driven  en  shore.  See  GLis''s  Hist,  of  the  Canary  Islands^ 
p.  'J3.5.  We  may  well  suppose  the  precautions  now  used,  have 
prcvcitod  any  more  such  accidents  happening.  Tliis  will  suf- 
l^v-icatly  juiti^  Captain  Cook's  account. 
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M'hlch  is  the  chief  produce  of  the  island,  beef  may  be 
had  at  a  moderate  price.  The  oxen  are  small  and 
bony,  and  weigh  about  ninety  pounds  a  quarter.  The 
meat  is  but  lean,  and  was,  at  present,  sold  for  half  a  bit 
(three  pence  sterling)  a  pound.  I,  unadvisedly,  bought 
the  bullocks  alive,  and  paid  considerably  more.  Hogs, 
sheep,  goats,  and  poultry,  are  likewise  to  be  bought  at 
the  same  moderate  rate ;  and  fruits  are  in  great  plenty. 
At  this  time  we  had  grapes,  figs,  pears,  mulberries, 
plantains,  and  musk  melons.  There  is  a  variety  of 
other  fruits  produced  here,  though  not  in  season -at  tliis 
time.  Their  pumpkins,  onions,  and  potatoes,  are  ex- 
ceedingly good  of  their  kind,  and  keep  better  at  sea 
th'^n  any  I  ever  before  met  with. 

The  Indian  corn,  which  is  also  their  produce,  cost  me 
about  three  shillings  and  sixjience  a  bushel  j  and  the 
fruits  and  roots  v.-.^re,  in  general,  very  cheap.  They 
have  not  any  plentiful  supply  offish  from  the  adjoining 
sea ;  but  a  veiy  considerable  fishery  is  carried  on  by 
tJieir  vessels  upon  the  coast  of  Barbary  ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  it  sells  at  a  reasonable  price.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  found  Teneriire  to  be  a  more  eligible  place  than  Ma- 
deira, for  ships  bound  on  long  voyages  to  touch  at ; 
though  the  wine  of  the  latter,  according  to  my  taste,  is 
as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  former,  as  strong  beer 
is  to  small.  To  compensate  for  tliis,  the  dirTerence  of 
prices  is  considerable  :  for  the  best  Teneritfe  wine  was 
now  sold  for  twelve  pounds  a  pipe  ;  v.  hrn  as  a  pipe  of 
the  best  Madeira  would  have  cost  considerably  more 
than  double  that  sum*. 

*  Formerly,  there  was  m-^de  at  Tenerilfe  a  g-reat  quantity  of 
Canary  s^ck,  which  the  French  cill  F/n  Je  Mahesie;  and  we, 
corruptly  after  them,  name  Malmsey  (xrom  Malvesia,  a  town 
in  the  Morea,  famous  for  such  luscious  wine).  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  still  later,  much  of  this  was  imported  into  England; 
but  little  wine  is  nov/  made  there,  bat  oi  the  sort  described  by 
-Captain  Coo'v,  Not  more  than  fii':y  pipes  of  the  rich  C.cary 
were  arinuaily  made  in  Glas's  time-,  and  he  says,  th.ey  n jw 
g:ither  the  grapes  when  green,  and  make  a  dry  hard  wine  of 
tiieau,  tit  for  hot  climates,  p.  2(j2. 
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The  Chevalier  de  Borda,  commander  of  the  French 
frigate  now  lying  in  Santa  Cruz  road,  was  employed,  in 
conjunction  with  INlr.  Variia,  a  Spanish  gentleman,  in 
making  astronomical  observations  for  ascertaining  the 
going  of  two  time- keepers  which  they  had  on  board 
their  ship.  For  tiiis  purpose,  they  had  a  tent  pitched  on 
the  pier  head,  ^»^  Iiere  they  made  their  observations,  and 
compared  their  watches,  every  day  at  noon,  with  the 
rl(X:k  on  shore,  by  signals.  1  hese  signals  the  Cheva- 
lier very  obligingly  communicated  to  us  ;  so  tliat  we 
could  compare  our  watch  at  the  same  time.  But  our 
stay  "u-as  too  short,  to  profit  much  by  his  kindness. 

The  three  dnys  comparisons  which  we  made,  assured 
us  that  the  watch  had  not  materially,  if  at  all,  altered 
her  rate  of  going ;  and  gnve  us  the  same  longitude, 
within  a  very  few  seconds,  that  was  obtiiined  by  rinding 
the  time  from  obsenatioiis  of  the  sun's  altitude  from 
the  horizon  of  the  sea.  The  watch,  from  a  mean  of 
these  observations,  on  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  of  August, 
made  the  longitude  16^  31'  West  j  and,  in  hke  man- 
ner, the  latitude  was  found  to  be  28°  30'  1 1  '  North. 

Mr.  Varila  informed  us,  that  the  true  longitude  was 
1 8°  35'  30',  from  Paris,  which  is  only  ]CI°  1 6'  30"  from 
Greenwich  ;  less  than  what  our  watch  gave  by  14'  30". 
But,  far  from  looking  upon  this  as  an  error  in  the 
■vvr.tch,  I  rather  think  it  a  conhrmation  of  its  having 
gene  well ;  ajid  that  the  longitude  by  it  may  be  nearer 
the  truth  than  any  other.  It  is  farther  confirmed  by 
the  lunar  observations  that  we  made  in  the  road,  which 
gave  10°  37'  10'.  Those  made  before  we  arrived,  and 
reduced  to  the  road  by  the  watch,  gave  lt>°  33'  30"; 
and  tliose  made  after  we  left  it,  and  reduced  back  in 
the  same  manner,  gave  l6°  28'.  Ihe  mean  of  the 
three  is  l6°  30'  40". 

To  reduce  tliese  several  longitudes,  r.nd  the  latitude, 
to  the  Pic  of  Tenerifle,  one  of  the  most  noted  points  of 
land  with  geographers  (to  obtain  the  true  situation  of 
which,  I  have  entered  into  this  particular  discussion),  I 
had  recourse  to  tiie  beaiing,  and  a  few  hours  of  ihe 
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ship's  ran  sfter  leaving  Santa  Crcz  road  ;  and  foiind  il 
to  be  12'  11"  South  of  the  road,  and  2C)'  30"  of  longi- 
tude Vv''ebt  of  it.  As  the  base,  which  helped  to  deter- 
fnine  this,  \^a.s  partly  estimated,  it  is  liable  to  some 
error  5  but  I  think  I  cannot  be  much  mistaken.  Dr. 
Maskelyne,  in  his  British  Mariners  Guide,  places  the 
Pic  in  the  latitude  of  23^  1 2'  54".  This,  with  the 
bearing  from  the  road,  will  give  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude -a 3',  which  considerably  exceeds  the  distance  tliey 
reckon  trie  Pic  to  be  from  Santa  Cruz.  I  made  the  la- 
titude of  tiie  Pic  to  be  2^°  1 B'  North.  Upon  that  sup- 
position, its  longitude  v.'ill  be  as  follows  : 

(The  Time -keeper       -     17°     O'  30"  ^ 
By  I  Lunar  observations      -      Hf  30'  20"  >  West, 
(Mr.  Varila       -     ,     -     iO°  40'    O" ) 
But  if  the  latitude  of  it  is  2S^  12'.5^  ",  as  in  the  Brifish 
Mariners  Guide,  its  longitude  will  be  13'  30"  more 
westerly. 

The  variation,  when  v/e  v/ere  at  anchor  in  tlie  road, 
by  tlie  mean  ot  all  our  compasses,  v.  as  found  to  be 
14°  4 1'  20"  West.  The  dip  of  the  North  end  of  the 
needle  was  61'^  52' 30". 

Some  of  Mr.  Anderson's  remarks  on  the  natural  ap- 
pearances of  Tenerifie,  and  its  productions ;  and  what 
he  observed  himself,  or  learnt  by  information,  about  the 
general  state  of  the  island,-  \yili  be  of  use,  particularly 
in  marldng  what  changes  may  liave  happened  there 
since  Mr.  Glas  visited  it.  They  liere  follow  in  his  own 
words  :     , 

*'  While  we  wer§  standing  in  for  the  land,  t.he  wea- 
ther being  j^erfectly  clear,  we  had  an  opportuiiity  of 
seeing  the  celebrated  Pic  of  Teneriffe.  But,  i  own,  I 
was  mucli  disappointed- in  my  expectation  with  respect 
to  its  appearance.  It  is,  certainly,  fir  from  equalling 
the  noble  figure  of  Pico,  one  of  the  Western  Isles  which 
I  have  seen  ;  tliough  its  perpendicular  height  may  be 
greater.  This  circumstance,  perhaps,  arises  from  its 
belni^  surrounded  by  otiicr  very  high  hills  ;  •wherti.n-s 
Pico  stands  without  a  rival." 
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Uehind  v:he  city  of  Santa  Cmz,  the  coimtr}'-  rises  gra- 
<?ru?]ly,  and  is  of  a  moderate,  height.  J3eyond  tlii.s,  to 
the  South  Westward,  it  bec(Miies  higher,  and  continues 
to  rise  toward  tlie  Pic,  Vv'hich,  from  tlie  road,  appears 
but  htile  higher  than  the  surrounding  hills.  From 
thence  it  seems  to  decrease,  though  not  suddenly,  as 
£ir«s  the  eye  can  reach.  From  a  supposition  that  we 
should  not  stay  above  one  day,  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
tract my  excursions  into  the  countr}' ;  otherwise,  I 
bad  propo.'^d  to  visit  the  top  of  this  famous  mountain*. 

To  the  east\A-ard  of  Santa  Cmz,  the  island  appears 
perfectly  barren.  Ridges  of  hills  run  toward  tlie  sea  ; 
beuveen  whicli  ridges  are  deep  valleys,  terminating  at 
mountains  or  hills  that  run  across,  and  are  higher  than 
tlie  former.  I'hose  that  run  toward  the  sea,  are 
marked  by  impressions  on  their  sides,  which  make 
them  appear  as  a  succession  of  conic  hiUs,  with  their 
tops  very  rugged.  The  highe)-  ones  that  run  across, 
are  more  unitbrm  in  their  appearance. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  1st  of  August,  after  we  had 
anchored  in  the  road,  I  went  on  shore  to  one  cf  these 
valleys,  with  an  intention  to  reach  the  top  of  the  re- 
moter hills,  which  seemed  covered  witlr  wood  ;  but 
time  would  not  allow  me  to  get  farther  than  their  foot. 
After  walking  about  three  miles,  I  found  no  alteration 
ill  the  appearance  of  the  lower  hills  3  which  produce 
great  quantities  of  the  euph.nrlia  Canarieusis.      It   i* 


*  See  an  account  of  a  journey  to  the  top  of  the  Pic  of  Tene- 

rltle,  in  Sprat's  Hi,t:ry  of  the  R.yal  Society^  p.  200,  &.c.  GL'.s  a!so> 
WCUt  to  the  top  of  it.  History  of  the  Canary  Tslaimsy  p.  252  tO  259. 
In  tha  Phihjsophical  Tiansactions,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  353 — ?joQ^  we 
hsSQ  Ohserxyjt'scris  m,i(it\  in  voing  up  the  Pic  ^f  Tenerljfl',  by  Dr.T^ 
Kcherdtn.  'I'lic  Doctor  makes  its  heightj  r/bove  the  level  of  the 
sen,  to  be  25G()  fathoaia,  or  15,39G  English  feet;  and  says,  tiiat 
this  was  conlitmed  by  two  s'jbsequent  observations  by  himself, 
and  another  made  by  Air.  Crosse,  the  Consul.  And  yetjl  Bnd, 
that  tive  Chevalier  de  Eo;  :1a,  who  measured  the  heig-lit  of  tiiis 
mountain  in  Augtist  177(;,  makes  it  to  be  only  1931  French 
t.>is?8,  or  12,3  to  EnH.ish  feot.  See  Doctor  Forscer'a  Qbscrjaiion^ 
diitits-1-  a  V'j-jagc  raund  tit:  V/orU^  p.  32» 
1% 
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surprising  that  this  large  succulent  plant,  should  thrive 
on  so  burnt-up  a  soil.  When  broken,  which  is  easily 
done,  the  quantity  of  juice  is  very  great ;  and  it  might 
be  supposed  that,  when  dried, "  it  wonld  shrivel  to 
nothing  ;  yet  it  is  a  pretty  tough,  though  soft  and  light 
^\■ood.  The  people  here  believe  its  juite  to  be  so 
caustic  as  to  erode  the  skin*  ;  but  I  convinced  theto, 
tliough  with  much  difficulty,  to  tlie  contrary,  by  thiust- 
ing  my  linger  into  the  plant  full  of  it,  without  after- 
ward wiping  it  off.  They  break  down  the  bushes  of 
euphorbia,  and  suffering  them  to  dry,  carry  them  home 
for  fuel.  I  m&t  with  nothing  else  growing  tliere,  but 
two  or  three  small  shrubs,  and  a  few  fig-trees  near  the 
bottom  of  the  valley. 

The  basis  of  the  hills  is  a  heavy,  compact,  blueish 
stone,  mixed  with  some  shining  particles  ;  and,  on  tlic 
surface,  large  masses  of  red  friable  earth,  or  stone,  are 
scattered  about.  I  also  often  found  the  same  substance 
disposed  in  thick  strata ;  and  the  little  earth,  strewed 
iiere  and  there,  was  a  blackish  mould.  There  v/er-e 
likewise  some  pieces  of  slag  j  one  ot  which,  from  its 
weight  and  smooth  surface^  seemed  almost  who% 
metaliine. 

The  mouldering  state  of  these  hills  is,  doubtless, 
owing  to  the  perpetual  action  of  the  sun,  which  cal- 
cines their  surface.  This  mouldered  part  being  after- 
ward washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains,  perhaps  is  the 
cause  of  their  sides  being  so  uneven. '  For,  as  the  dif- 
ferent substances  of  which  they  are  composed,  «re 
more  or  less  easily  attected  by  the  sun's  heat,  they  will 
be  carried  away  in  the  like  proportions.  Hence,  per- 
haps, the  tops  of  the  hills,  being  of  the  hardest  rock, 
have  stood,  while  the  other  parts  on  a  declivity  have 
been  destroyed.     As  I  have  usually  observed,  that  the 


*  G/iTs,  p.  231,  speaking  of  this  plant,  says,  that  /jt  cannot 
imag'rne  ivhy  the  natives  of  the  Canaries  Jo  not  extract  the  juice  ^  and  use 
it  instead  of  pitchy  for  the  bottotas  of  their  boats.  V/e  UOVV  leaard 
from  Mr.  Anderaon  their  reason  for  not  using  it. 
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tops  of  most  mountains  that  are  covered  with  trees 
have  a  more  uniform  appearance^  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  owing  to  their  being  shaded. 

The  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  though  not  large,  is  tole- 
rably well  built.  The  churches  are  not  magniiicent 
without  3  but  within  are  decent,  and  indifterently  or- 
namented, lliey  are  inferior  to  some  of  the  churches 
at  Madeira  ;  but,  I  imagine,  this  rather  arises  from  the 
different  dispositien  of  the  people,  than  from  their  in- 
ability to  support  them  better.  For  the  private  houses, 
and  dress  of  the  Spanish  inliabitants  of  Santa  Cruz,  are 
far  preferable  to  tliose  of  the  Portuguese  at  Madeira ; 
\\  ho,  perhaps,  are  willing  to  strip  themselves,  tliat  they 
may  adorn  their  churches. 

Ahmost  facing  the  stone  pier  at  the  landing-place,  is 
a  handsome  marble  column  lately  put  up,  ornamented 
with  some  human  ligiires,  that  do  no  discredit  to  the 
artist ;  with  an  "inscription  in  Spanish,  to  commem.orate 
the  cx:casion  of  the  erection;  and  the  date. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  four  of  us  hired  mules  to 
ride  to  the  city  of  Laguna-^,  so  called  from  an  adjoining 
lake,  about  four  miles  from  Santa  Cruz.  We  arrived 
there  between  live  and  six  in  th.e  evening ;  but  found  a 
iiight  of  it  very  unable  to  compensate  for  our  trouble,  as 
the  road  was  very  bad,  and  tlie  mules  but  indifferent. 
The  place  is,  indeed,  pretty  extensive,  but  scarcely  de- 
serves to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  city.  The  dis- 
position of  its  streets  is  very  irregular ;  yet  some  of 
them  are  of  a  tolerable  breadth,  and  have  some  good 
liouses.  In  general,  however,  Laguna  is  inferior  in  ap- 
pearance to  Santa  Cruz,  though  the  latter  is  but  small, 
if  compared  with  the  former.  Yv'e  were  inform.ed, 
likewise,  that  Laguna  is  declining  fast  j  there  being,  at 

'*  Its  extended  nr-.me  is  £t.  Christnbal  de  la  Laguna;  and  it 
used  to  be  reckoned  the  capital  of  the  ial^nd,  the  gentry  and 
lawyers  living  there;  though  the  Gov  ,  nor  General  of  the 
Caa'arv  Isbnds  re:-idcs  at  Santa  Criiz,  as  bein>-  the  centre  of 
their  trade,  bodi  witU  Europe  and  America.  See  Glui't  Hist, 
p.  248. 

J  3 
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present,  some  vineyards  where  houses  formerly  stood  ; 

whereas  Santa  Cruz  is  increasing  daily. 

The  road  leading  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Laguna  runs 
tip  a  steep  hill,  which  is  very  barren;  but,  lower  down, 
we  saw  some  tig- trees,  and  several  corn  fields.  These 
are  but  small,  and  not  thrown  into  ridges,  as  is  prac- 
tised in  England,  Nor  does  it  appear  that  they  can 
raise  any  corn  here  without  great  labour,  as  the  ground 
is  so  encumbered  with  stones,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
collect  and  lay  tliera  in  broad  rows,  or  walls,  at  small 
distances.  I'he  large  hills  that  run  to  the  3outh  West, 
appeared  to  be  pretty  w^ell  furnished  with  trees.  No- 
thing else  wortli  noticing  presented  itself  during  this 
excursion,  except  a  few  aloe  plants  in  flower,  near  the 
side  of  the  read  ;  and  the  chcertulness  of  om'  guides, 
who  amused  us  with  songs  by  the  way. 

Most  of  the  laborious  work  in  this  island  is  performed 
by  mules ;  horses  being  to  appearance  scarce,  and 
chiefly  reseived  for  the  use  of  the  otiicers.  They  are 
of  a  small  size,  but  well  shaped  and  spirited.  Oxen 
?re  also  emiployed  to  drag  their  casks  along  upon  a  large 
clumsy  piece  of  wood  -,  and  they  are  }'oked  by  the 
head,  though  it  doh  not  seem  that  this  has  any  peculiar 
iidvantage  over  our  method  of  fixing  the  harness  on  the 
slioulders.  In  my  walks  and  excursions  I  saw  some 
hawks,  parrots,  which  are  natives  of  the  island,  the  ser^ 
swallow  or  tern,  sea  gulls,  partridges,  w^agtails,  swalx 
lo\\'s,  martins,  blackbirds,  and  Canary-birds  in  large 
flocks.  There  are  also  lizards  of  the  common,  £in4 
another  sort ;  some  insects,  as  locusts ;  and  three  or 
four  sorts  of  dragon  flies. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  a  sensible 
and  well-informed  gentleman  residing  here,  and  whose 
veracity  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt.  From 
him  I  learnt  some  particulars,  which,  during  the  short 
stay  of  three  days,,  did  not  fall  within  my  own  observa- 
tion. He  informed  me,  that  a  shrub  is  common  here, 
jjgreeing  exactly  with  the  description  given  by  Toiirne- 
fort  and  Linnaeus^  of  the  tea  shrub,  a.-  growing  in  China 
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arncl  Japnn.  It  Is  reckoned  a  weed,  and  he  roots  out 
thousands  of  them  every  year  from  his  vineyards.  Thp 
Spaniards,  however,  of  the  island,  sometimes  use  it  as 
tea,  and  ascribe  to  it  all  the  qualities  of  that  imported 
from  Cliina.  They  also  give  it  the  name  of  tea  j  but 
what  is  remarkable,  they  say  it  was  found  here  when 
tlie  islands  were  first  discovered. 

Another  botanical  curiosity,  mentioned  by  him,  is 
■what  tl"!ey  call  the  impregnated  lemoir'^ .  It  is  a  per- 
fect and  distinct  hnri(;n,  inclosed  witliia  another,  dif- 
fering from  the  outer  one  only  in  being  a  little  more 
globular.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  that  produces  this 
Sfv.t,  are  much  longer  than  those  of  the  common  one  i 
aiid  it  M'as  represented  to  me  as  being  crooked^  and  not 
equal  in  beauty. 

From  him  I  learnt  also,  that  a  certain  sort  of  grape 
growing  here,  is  reckoned  an  excellent  remedy  in 
phthisical  complaints  ;  and  the  air  and  chmate,  in  ge- 
neral, are  remarkably  healthful,  and  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  give  relief  in  such  diseases.  This  he  endeavoured 
to  account  for,  by  its  being  always  in  one's  power  to 
procure  a  difrerent  temperature  of  the  air,  by  residing 
Tft  diflerent  heights  in  the  island  ;  and  he  expressed  his 
surprize  that  the  English  physicians  should  never  have 
thouglit  of  sending  their  consumptive  patients  to  Tenc^ 
ritie,  instead  of  Nice  or  Lisbon.  How  much  the  tems 
perature  of  the  air  vai-ies  here,  I  mycelf  could  sensibly 
perceive,  only  in  riding  from  Santa  Cruz  up  to  Lagu- 
pa  ;  and  you  may  ascend  till  the  cold  becomes  intole- 
rable. I  was  assured  that  no  person  can  live  comfort- 
pbly  ^v  ithin  a  mile  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  tlie 
pic,  after  the  montli  of  Augustf . 

*  The  Writer  of  the  Relation  of  Teneriff'e,  in  Sprat's  H/sior\<^ 
p.  207,  take.^  notice  of  this  lemon  as  produced  here,  and  calls  it 
J'.eg/7:r.iu-.  rrobaljiv,  nnprennada^  the  Spanish  WOrd  ioT  imprcg-, 
j.cled^  is  the  name  it  gfocs  bv. 

f  This  agrees  Avith  Dr.  T.  Keberden's  account,  who  says  that 
the  sugar-loaf  part  of  the  mountain,  or  la  perkosa  (as  it  is  called), 
•whiih  is  an  eighth  j  art  oj  (f  Idagm  (or  1S80  feet)  i(.  the  top^  is  coversd 
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Although  some  smoke  constantly  issues  from  near 
the  top  of  the  Pic,  they  have  had  no  earthquake  or 
eruption  of  a  volcano  since  ] /O-l,  when  tlie  port  of 
Garracliica,  where  much  of  their  trade  was  formerly 
carried  on,  was  destroyed*. 

Their  trade,  indeed,  must  be  considered  as  very  con- 
siderable 5  for  they  reckon  that  forty  tliousand  pipes  of 
Avine  are  annually  made,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is 
either  consumed  in  the  island,  or  made  into  brandy* 
and  sent  to  the  Spanish  West  Indiesf.  About  six 
thousand  pipes  were  exported  every  year  to  Nortli 
America,  while  tlie  trade  \^'ith  it  was  uninterrupted ; 
at  present,  they  think  not  above  half  the  quantity. 
The  corn  they  raise  is,  in  general,  insutticicnt  to  maiu- 
t:iin  tlie  inhabitants ;  but  the  deficiency  used  to  be  sup- 
plied by  importation  from  the  Nortli  Americans,  who 
took  their  wines  in  return. 

Tliey  make  a  little  silk  j  but  unless  we  reckon  the 
filtering-stones,  brought  in  great  numbers  from  Grand 
Canary,  the  wine  is  the  only  considerable  article  of  tlie 
fore'gn  commerce  of  Teneriffe. 

■with  snoiv  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  See  Philosophical  Tram- 
Lutions,  as  quoted  above. 

*  This  port  was  tlien  filled  up  by  the  rivers  of  burnincr  lava 
that  llov/ed  into  it  from  a  volcano ;  insomuch  that  houses  are 
now  built  where  ships  formerly  lay  at  anchor.  See  Glus's  Hist. 
p.  244. 

f  Glos^  p.  3^2,  says,  that  they  annually  export  no  less  than 
fifteen  thousand  pipes  of  wine  and  brandy,  in  another  place, 
p.  252,  he  tells  us,  that  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tene- 
rilTe,  when  the  last  account  was  taken,  w..s  no  less  tlian 
i;>G,000.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  tliere  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  of  population  since  Glas  visited  the 
jsjand,  which  is  above  thirty  years  ago.  The  quantity  of  wine 
snuually  consumed,  as  the  common  beverage  of  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  persons,  must  amount  to  several  thousand 
pipco.  I'iieremust  be  a  vast  expenditure  of  it,  by  conversion 
into  brandy  ;  to  produce  one  pipe  of  which,  five  or  six  pipes  of 
wine  must  be  distilled.  An  attention  to  these  particulars  will 
e;iable  every  one  to  judge,  that  the  account  given  to  ivlr.  An- 
derson, of  an  annual  produce  of  40,000  pipes  of  wiue,  has  a 
joundatiou  in  truth, 
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None  of  the  rare  of  inhabitants  found  here  when  the 
S|Xtniaids  discovered  the  Canaries,  now  remain  a  dis- 
tinct people*,  having  intermarried  with  tiie  Spanish 
settlers  3  but  their  descendants  are  known,  from  their 
being  remarkably  tall,  Inrge-boned,  and  strong.  The 
men  are,  in  general,  of  a  tawny  colour,  and  the  women 
have  a  pale  complexion,  entirely  destitute  of  that  bloom 
which  distinguishes  cnir  Northern  beauties.  The 
Spanish  custom  of  wearing  black  clotiies  continues 
amongst  them  ;  but  the  men  seem  more  indifferent 
about  this,  and  in  some  measure  dress  like  the  French. 
In  other  respects,  we  found  the  inhabitants  of  Teneriffe 
to  be  a  decent  and  very  civil  people,  retaining  that  grave 
cast  which  distinguishes  those  of  their  country  from 
other  European  nations.  Although  w^e  do  not  think 
tliat  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  our  manners 
and  those  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  worth  observing,  that 
Omai  did  not  think  there  was  much  difference.  He 
only  said,  ""  that  they  seemed  not  so  friendly  as  the 
English ;  and  that,  in  their  persons,  they  approached 
those  of  his  countrymen." 

*  It  was  otherTsise  in  Glas's  time,  when  a  few  families  of 
the  Guanches  (as  they  are  called)  remained  still  in  Tencrificj  P-Oi 
Wended  with  tiie  Spaniards.     Glas^  p.  2-ll\ 
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CHAP.  III. 


Departure  from  Tt'ner[fi\\ — Danger  of  the  Ship  Jiear 
Bonnvista. — Isle  of  Mayo. — Port  Praya  — Precau- 
timis  against  the  Rain  and  sultry  JVeaflier  in  the 
Kei ghhoiirhood  of  the  Erjuator. — Position  of  th". 
Coast  of  Brasil. — Arrival  at  the  Cape  of  -Good 
Hope. — Transactions  there. — Junction  of  the  Dis- 
covery.— Ulr.  Anderson's  Journey  up  the  Country. — ■ 
Astro7ioynic«il  O I serv aliens. — Nautical  Remarks  on 
the  Passage  from  England  to  the  Cape,  with  regard 
to  the  Currents  and  the  Variation. 

Having  completed  our  water,  and  got  on  board 
eveiy  other  thing  we  wanted  at  Tenerirfe,  we  weighed 
anchor  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  proceeded  on  our 
voyage,  with  a  fine  gale  at  North  East. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  tlie  evening  on  tlie  10th*,  we  saw 
the  island  of  Bonavista  bearing  South,  distant  little  more 
than  a  league  j  though,  at  this  time,  we  thought  our- 
selves much  fcirther  otf :  but  this  proved  a  mistake. 
For,  after  hauling  to  the  Eastward  till  twelve  o'clock, 
to  clear  the  sunken  rocks  that  lie  about  a  league  from 
the  South  East  point  of  the  island,  we  found  ourselves, 
at  that  time,  close  upon  them,  and  did  but  just  weather 
the  breakers.  Our  situation,  for  a  few  minutes,  wm 
very  alarming.  I  did  not  choose  to  sound,  as  that 
might  liave  heightened  the  danger,  without  any  pos- 
sibilitv  of  lesseninp-  it.     I  make  the  Nortii  end  of  tiie 


*  As  a  proof  of  Captain  Cook's  attention,  both  to  the  disci-- 
pline  and  to  tlie  health  of  his  ship's  company,  it  may  be  worth 
wliile  to  observe  here,  that  it  appears  from  his  log-book,  he  ex- 
ercised ihttn  at  great  g'lus  and  sn!<.:ll  arms.,   a:id  cleaned  and  smoked  the 

ship  btttvixt  dech^  twice  iM  the  interval  betweeu  the  4th  aiid  the 
lOthcf  Auirust. 
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Jk^Tacd  of  Eonavista  to   lie  in  the  btimde  of  l6~  Ij' 
North,  and  in  the  longitude  of  22^  5g'  West. 

As  soon  as-. we  were  clear  of  the  rocks,  we  steered 
South  Sonth  West,  till  day-break  next  morning,  and 
then  hauled  to  the  Westward,  to  go  between  Bona- 
Tista  nnd  ti:e  isle  of  Mayo,  intending  to  look  into  Port 
Praya  for  the  Discovery,  as  I  had  told  Captain  Gierke 
that  I  should  touch  there,  and  did  not  know  how  soon 
he  might  sail  after  me.  At  one  in  the  afternoon,  we 
*aw  tlie  rocks  diat  lie  on  the  Soutli  West  side  of  Bo- 
navista,  bearing  Souiii  Eaat,  distant  three  or  four 
le:igi:es. 

.  Next  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  the  isle  of  ]Mayo  bore 
South  South  East,  distant  about  live  leagues.  In  this 
situation  we  sounded,  and  found  ground  at  sixty  fa- 
thoms. At  the  same  time  the  variation,  by  the  mean 
of  several  azimuths  taken  with  three  diiterent  com- 
passes, was  9^  32k:'  West.  At  eleven  o'clock,  one  ex- 
treme of  Mayo  bore  East  by  North,  and  the  otlier 
South  East  by  South.  In  this  position,  two  roundish 
hills  appeared  near  its  North  East  part ;  farther  on,  a 
large  and  higher  hill ;  and,  at  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  a  single  one  that  is  peaked.  At  the  distance  m  e 
now  saw  tliis  island,  which  was  tiiree  or  four  miles, 
there  -was  not  the  least  appearance  of  vegetation,  nor 
any  relief  to  the  eye  from  that  lifeless  brown  which 
prevails  in  counti  ies  under  the  Tomd  Zone  that  are 
un  wooded. 

Here  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  Mr.  Nichekon, 
in  his  Preface  to  Sundry  Remarks  and  Ohervations 
Viade  in  a  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies*,  tells,  us,  that 
*'  with  eight  degrees  West  variation,  or  any  tiling 
"  above  that,  you  may  venture  to  sail  by  the  Cape  de 
*'  Verde  Islands  night  or  day,  being  well  assured,  w  ith 
**  that  variation,  that  you  are  to  the  Eastward  of  them." 


*  On  board  His  Majesty's  ship  Elizabeth,  from  1T58  to 
176-1 ;  by  William  Nichdson,  Master  of  the  said  ship.  Lon- 
don. 1773. 
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Such  an  assertion  might  prove  of  dangerous .  conse- 
quence, were  there  any  that  would  implicitly  trust  to 
it.  We  also  tried  the  current,  and  found  on@  setting 
South  West  by  \A^e5t,  something  more  than  half  a  mile 
an  hour.  We  had  reason  to  expect  this,  from  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  longitude  given  by  the  watch  and 
dead  reckoning,  Vvdiich,  since  our  leaviag  Tenerifle, 
amounted  to  one  degree. 

While  we  were  amongst  these  islands,  we  had  light 
breezes  of  wind,  varying  from  the  South  East  to  East, 
and  some  calms.  This  shews  that  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands  are  either  extensive  enough  to  break  the  cur- 
rent of  the  trade  wind,  or  that  they  are  situated  just 
beyond  its  verge,  in  that  space  where  the  variable 
winds,  found  on  getting  near  the  line,  begin.  The 
first  supposition,  hov/ever,  is  the  mast  probable,  as 
Dampier'^'  found  the  wind  westerly  here  in  tiie  month 
of  February  ;  at  which  time  the  trade  wind  is  supposed 
to  extend  farthest  toward  the  equinoctial.  The  wea- 
ther was  hot  and  sultry,  with  some  rain  ;  and,  for  the 
most  part,  a  dull  whiteness  prevailed  in  the  sky,  that 
seems  a  medium  between- fog  and  clouds.  In  general, 
the  tropical  regions  seldom  enjoy  that  clear  atmosphere 
observable  where  variable  winds  blow ;  nor  does  the 
sun  shine  with  such  brightness.  This  circumstance, 
however,  seems  an  advantage  ;  for  otherwise,  perhaps, 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  being  uninterrupted,  would  render 
the  heat  quite  unsupportable.  The  nights  are,  never- 
theless, often  clear  and  serene. 

At  nine  y'elock  in  the  morning  of  the  13th,  we  ar^- 
rived  before  Port  Praya,  in  the  island  ot  St.  Jago,  where 
we  saw  two  Dutch  East  India  ships,  and  a  small  bri- 
gantine  at  anchor.  As  the  Discovery  was  not  there,, 
and  we  had  expended  but  little  water  in  our  passage 
from  Tenerilfe,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  go  In,  but 
stoed  to  the  Southward.  Some  altitudes  of  the  Sun 
were  now  taken,   to  ascertain   the   true  time.     1"he 


*  Dampier's  Voyag«s,  vol.  iii,  p.  la 
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longitude  by  the  watch,  deduced  therefrom,  Mas 
23°  4S'  West ;  the  little  island  in  the  hay  bore  West 
North  We^t,  distant  near  three  miles,  which  will  make 
its  longitude  23°  51'.  The  same  watch,  on  my  late 
voyage,  made  the  longitude  to  be  23°  30'  West ;  and 
we  observed  the  latitude  to  be  14°  o 3'  30"  North. 

The  day  after  we  left  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  we 
lost  the  North  East  trade  wind  ;  but  did  not  get  that 
wliich  blows  from  the  South  East  till  tbe  30th,  when 
we  were  in  the  latitude  of  2°  North,  and  in  the  twenty- 
fifrh  degree  of  West  longitude. 

During  this  interval*,  the  wind  was  mostly  in  the 
South  West  quarter.  Sometimes  it  blew  fresh,  and  in 
squalls  J  but  for  the  most  part  a  gentle  breeze.  The 
calms  were  hw,  and  of  short  duration.  Between  the 
latitude  of  12°  and  of  7°  North,  the  weather  was  gene- 
rplly  dark  and  gloomy,  with  frequent  rains,  which 
enabled  us  to  save  as  much  water  as  filled  most  of  our 
empty  casks. 

These  rains,  and  the  close  sultry  weather  accom- 
panying them,  too  often  bring  on  sickness  in  this  pas- 
sage. Ever\\bad  consequence,  at  least,  is  to  be  appre- 
hended fi\)ra  them  ;  and  commanders  of  ships  cannot 
be  too  much  upon  their  guard,  by  purifying  the  air  be- 
ts^'een  decks  with  fires  and  smoke,  and  by  obliging  the 
peo}-)1e  to  dry  their  clothes  at  every  opportunity.  These 
precautions  were  constan'dy  observed  on  board  the  Re- 
solutionf  and  Discovery;  and  we  certainly  profited  by 

*  On  the  ISth,  I  sunk  a  bucket  with  a  thermometer  seventy 
fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  where  it  remained  two 
minutes ;  and  it  took  three  minutes  more  to  haul  it  up.  The 
mercury  In  the  thermometer  was  at  6G,  wliich  before,  in  the 
air,  stood  at  78,  and  in  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  79.  The  water 
which  came  up  in  the  bucket  contained,  by  Mr.  Cavendish's 
table,  -g?y,  7  part  salt ;  and  that  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  ^-- ,  4. 
As  this  last  was  taken  up  after  a  smart  shower  of  rain,  it  might 
be  li-cfhter  on  that  account.     Capt,>in  Cool's  Ing-hooL 

t  The  particulars  are  mentioned  in  his  "k)g-book.  On  the 
14th  of  August,  a  fire  was  made  in  the  well,  to  air  the  sh:;)  be- 
\u\Y.  On  the  15th,  the  spare  sails  were  aired  upon  deck,  and  a 
VOL.  V.  K 
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them,  for  we  had  now  fewer  sick  than  on  either  of  my 
former  voyages.  We  had,  however,  the  mortilication 
to  find  our  ship  exceedingly  leaky  in  all  her  upper 
works.  The  hot  and  sultry  weather  we  had  just  passed 
through,  had  opened  her  seams,  which  had  been  badly 
caulked  at  first,  so  wide,  that  they  admitted  the  rain- 
water througli  as  it  fell.  There  was  hardly  a  man  that 
could  lie  dry  in  his  bed ;  and  the  otlficers  in  the  gun- 
room were  all  driven  out  of  their  cabins,  by  the  water 
that  came  through  the  sides.  The  sails  in  the  sail- 
room  got  wet  j  and  before  we  had  weather  to  dry  them, 
many  of  them  were  much  damaged,  and  a  great  ex- 
pence  of  canvas  and  of  time  became  necessary  to  make 
them  in  some  degree  serviceable.  Having  experienced 
tlie  same  defect  in  our  sail -rooms  on  my  late  voyage,  it 
had  been  represented  to  the  yard  officers,  who  under- 
took to  remove  it.  But  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that 
any  thing  had  been  done  to  remedy  the  complaint. 
To  repair  tliese  defects  the  caulkers  were  set  to  work, 
as  soon  as  we  got  into  fair  and  settled  weather,  to 
caulk  the  decks  and  inside  weather- works  of  the  shij)  j 
for  I  would  not  trust  them  over  the  sides  while  we  were 
at  sea. 

On  the  first  of  September  *  we  crossed  the  equator, 

fire  made  to  air  the  sail-room.  On  the  ]  7th,  cleaned  and  snioked 
betv^^ixt  decks,  and  the  bread-room  aired  with  fires.  On  the 
21st,  cleaned  and  smoked  betwixt  decks  ;  and  on  the  22d,  the 
men's  bedding  was  spread  on  deck  to  air. 

*  The  afternoon,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Anderson's  Journal, 
was  spent  in  performing-  the  old  and  ridiculous  ceremony  of 
ducking-  those  who  had  not  crossed  the  equator  before.  Though 
Captain  Cook  did  not  suppress  the  custom,  he  thnus^ht  it  toa 
trifling  to  deserve  the  least  mention  of  it  in  his  Journal,  or  even 
in  his  log-book.  Pernetty,  the  v/riter  of  Bougainville's  Voy- 
age to  the  Falkland  Islands,  in  J  763  and  1704,  thought  dif- 
ferently ;  for  his  account  of  the  celebration  of  this  childish  £gs- 
tival  on  board  his  ship,  is  extended  through  seventeen  pages, 
and  makes  the  subject  of  an  entire  chapter,  under  the  title  of 
Baptt'ine  dc  la  Ligne. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  transcribe  his  introduction  to  the 
description  of  it.    "  C'est  ua  usage  qui  jje  r^nioncw  pas  plus 
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in  the  longitude  of  2/^  38'  West,  witli  a  iine  gale  at 
South  East  by  South ;  and  notwithstanding  my  appre- 
hensions of  falling  in  with  the  coast  of  Erasil  in  stretch- 
ing to  the  South  West,  I  kept  the  ship  a  full  point 
from  the  wind.  However,  I  found  my  fears  were  ill- 
grounded  3  for  on  drawing  near  that  coast,  we  met  ^\'ith 
the  wind  more  and  more  easterly  j  so  that,  by  the  time 
we  were  in  tlie  latitude  of  10°  Soutli,  we  could  make  a 
Soutli  Easterly  course  good. 

On  the  8th,  we  were  in  the  latitude  of  8° 5/'  South; 
which  is  a  little  to  the  Southward  of  Cape  St.  Augus- 
tine, on  the  coast  of  Brasil.  Our  longitude,  deduced 
from  a  very  great  number  of  lunar  observations,  was 
34°  16'  West;  and  by  the  watch,  34°  4;'.  The  former 
is  1°  43',  and  tlie  latter  2°  14'  more  westerly  than  the 
island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  the  situation  of  which 
was  pretty  well  determined  during  my  late  voyage  *. 
Hence  I  concluded  that  w^e  could  not  now  be  farther 
from  the  continent  than  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  at 
most ;  and  perhaps  not  much  less,  as  we  neither  had 
soundings  nor  any  other  signs  of  land.  Dr.  Halley, 
however,  in  his  voyage,  published  by  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
tells  us  f ,  that  he  made  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
two  miles,  meridian  distance,  from  the  island  [Fer- 
nando de  Noronha]  to  the  coa^t  of  Brasil ;  and  seems 


*'  haut  que  ce  voyage  celebre  de  Gama,  qui  a  fourni  au  Ca- 
*'  nioens  le  sujet  de  la  Lusiade.  L'idee  qu'on  ne  s9auroit  etre 
*'  un  boil  marin,  sans  avoir  traverse  I'Equateur,  I'ennui  inse- 
*'  parable  d'une  longue  navigation,  un  certain  esprit  repub-» 
*'  licain  qui  regne  dans  toutes  les  petites  societes,  peut-etre 
"  toutes  ces  causes  reunies,  ont  pu  donner  naissance  a  ces 
*'  especes  de  saturnales.  Quoiqu'il  en  soit,  elles  furent  adop- 
*'  tees,  en  un  instant,  dans  toutes  les  nations,  et  les  horames  les 
*'  plus  eciaires  furent  obb'ges  de  se  soumettre  a  une  coutume 
*'  dont  ils  rcconnoissoient  I'absurdite.  Car,  partout,  des  que  le 
*'  peuple  parte,  il  faut  que  le  sage  se  mette  a  I'unison."  Hisioiru 
d\.n  Voyi'Of  aux  Isles  Nialou'irms ^  p.  1(7,  1C8. 

*  See  Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  li.  p.  278. 

t  Page  11. 
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to  think  tliat  currents  could  not  he  the  whole  cause  of 
his  making  so  httle.  But  I  rather  think  tliat  he  \vi\s 
mistaken,  and  that  the  currents  haei  hurried  him  tar  to 
the  Westward  of  his  intended  coarse.  This  was,  in 
some  measure,  confirmed  by  our  own  obsenations;  for 
we  had  found,  during  three  or  four  days  preceding  the 
8th,  that  the  currents  set  to  the  V/estwardj  and,  du- 
ring the  last  twenty-four  hours,  it  had  set  strong  to  the 
Xorthward,  as  we  experienced  a  ditference  of  t\^  enty- 
nine  miles  between  our  observed  latitude  and  that  by 
dead  reckoning.  Upon  the  whole,  till  some  better 
astronomical  observations  are  made  on  shore  on  ihe 
Eastern  coast  of  Brasil,  I  shall  conclude  that  its  longi- 
tude is  thirty-tive  degrees  and  a  half,  or  thirty  six  de- 
grees West,  at  most. 

We  proceeded  on  our  voyage,  without  meeting  with 
any  thing  of  note,  till  the  6th  of  October,  Being  then 
in  the  latitude  of  35°  15'  South,  longitude  7°  45'  West, 
we  met  with  light  airs  and  calms  by  turns,  for  three 
days  successively.  We  had,  for  some  days  before, 
seen  albatrosses,  pintadoes,  and  otlier  petrels  ;  and  here 
we  saw  tliree  penguins,  which  occasioned  us  to  sound  > 
but  we  found  no  ground  with  a  line  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  fathoms.  We  put  a  boat  in  the  water,  and 
shot  a  few  birds  j  one  of  which  was  a  black  petrel, 
about  the  size  of  a  crow,  and,  except  as  to  tlie  bill 
and  feet,  very  like  one.  It  had  a  few  white  feathers 
under  the  throat  -,  and  the  under-side  of  the  quill-fea- 
thers were  of  an  ash-colour  All  the  otlier  feathers 
were  jet  black,  as  also  the  bill  and  legs. 

On  the  8th,  in  the  evening,  one  of  those  birds  which 
sailors  call  noddies,  settled  on  our  rigging,  and  was 
caught.  It  was  something  laiger  than  an  Enghsh  black- 
bird, and  nearly  as  black,  except  die  upper  part  of  tke 
head,  which  was  white,  looking  as  if  it  were  powdered  j 
the  whitest  feadiers  growing  out  from  the  base  of  the 
upper  bill,  from  which  they  gradually  assumed  a  darker 
eoiour,  to  aboirt  the  middle  of  the  upper  pait  of  tliQ 
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neck,  \^Iiere  the  white  shade  was  lost  in  the  black, 
Avithout  being  divided  by  any  line.  It  was  web-footed; 
liad  black  legs  and  a  black  bill,  which  was  long,  and 
not  unlike  that  of  a  curlew.  It  is  said  these  birds' never 
fly  far  from  land.  AVe  knew  of  none  nearer  the  sta- 
tion we  were  in,  than  Gongh's  or  Richmond  Island, 
troni  which  our  distance  could  not  be  less  than  one 
hundred  leagues.-  Eat  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
^'Vtlantic  Ocean,  to  the  Southward  of  this  latitude,  has 
been  but  little  frequented ;  so  tliat  there  may  be  moid' 
islands  there  than  we  are  acquainted  witli. 

We  fi-equently,  in  the  night,  saw  those  luminous 
marine  animals  mentioned  and  described  in  my  first 
voyage*.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  be  considerablv 
laiger  than  ajiy  I  had  before  met  with  ;  and  sometimes 
they  were  so  numerousj  that  hundreds  were  visible  at 
the  same  moment. 

This  calm  \\^eather  was  succeeded  by  a  fresh  gale 
from  the  North  West,  which  lasted  two  days.  Then 
Vv'e  had  again  variable  light  airs  for  about  fvventy-four 
lionrs ;  when  the  North  West  wind  returned,  and  blew 
with  such  strength,  that  on  the  l/th  we  had  sight  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  the  .next  day  anchored 
iii  Table  Baj,  in  four  fathoms  water,  with  tiie  church 
b'Mring  South  West  t  South,  and  Green  Point  Nortii 
We,t  t  West. 

As  soon  as  we  Ind  received  the  usual  visit  from  tlie 
Master  Attendant  anjl  the  Surgeon,  I  sent  an  officer  to 
wait  on  Baron  Plettenberg,  the  Governor  5  and,  on 
his  remrn,  saluted  the  gamson  with  thirteen  guns,  which 
compliment  was  returned  with  the  same  number. 

V/e  found  m  the  bay  two  French  East  India  ships  ; 
the  one  outward,  and  tlie  other  homeward  bound. 
And  two  or  three  days  before  our  arrival,  another 
homeward  bound  ship  of  the  same  nation  had  parted 
from  her  cable,  and  been  driven  on  shore  at  the  head 
of  the  bay,  where  she  was  lost.    The  crew  were  saved 

«— — ^^— I    '■'■■I  I    II  — »^^^— ma^i^— »— — ^^^^^— — ^M^ 

*3ee  Hawkes worth's  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  15, 
k3 
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but  the  greatest  part  of  the  cargo  shared  the  same  fate 
"with  the  ship,  or  (which  amounted  to  the  same)  was 
phindered  and  stolen  by  the  inhabitants,  either  out  of 
the  ship,  or  as  it  was  driven  or  carried  on  shore,  Th.is  is 
the  account  the  French  officers  gave  to  me ;  and  tlie 
Dutch  themsekes  could  not  deny  the  fact.  Bat,  by  way 
of  excusing  themselves  from  being  guilty  of  a  crime  dis- 
graceful to  every  civilized  state,  they  endeavoured  to 
lay  tlie  whole  blame  on  the  French  Captain,  for  not 
applying  in  time  for  a  guard. 

As  soon  as  we  had  saluted,  I  went  on  shore,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  my  officers,  and  waited  on  the  Go- 
vernor, the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Fiscal,  and  the 
Commander  of  the  troops.  These  gentlemen  recei\ed 
me  with  the  greatest  civility  3  and  the  Governor,  in  par- 
ticular, promised  me  every  assistance  that  the  place  afr 
forded.  Attliesame  time  I  obtained  his  leave  to  set 
up  our  obseiTatory  on  any  spot  I  should  think  most  con- 
venient ;  to  pitch  tents  for  the  sailmjakers  and  coopers  j 
and  to  bring  the  cattle  on  shore,  to  graze  near  our  en* 
campment.  Before  I  returned  on  board,  I  ordered  soft 
bread,  fresh  meat,  and  greens,  to  be  provided,  every 
day,  ibr  the  ship's  com-pany. 

On  the  22d,  we  set  up  the  tents  and  observatory,  and 
began  to  send  the  several  articles  out  of  the  ship  \\hich 
I  ^^"anted  on  shore.  Tliis  could  not  be  done  sooner,  as 
the  militia  of  the  place  were  exercising  on,  or  near^  the 
ground  which  we  were  to  occupy. 

The  next  day,  we  began  to  obsen/e  equal  altitu  k^s  of 
the  Sun,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rate  ol  the  \\  alch,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  lind  whether  it  had  a.lterecl 
its  rate.  These  observations  were  continued  evenday, 
whenever  the  weather  would  permit,  till  the  time  (if 
our  departure  drew  near.  But  before  this,  the  caulkers 
had  been  set  to  work  to  caulk  the  ship  ;  and  I  had  con- 
certed measures  with  Messrs.  Brandt  and  Chiron,  for 
supplying  both  ships  w  ith  such  provisions  as  I  should 
want.  Bakers,  likewise,  had  been  ordered,  imm.ediately 
efter  our  arrival,  to  bake  such  a  quantity  of  breatl  us  I. 
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thought  would  be  requihite.  As  fast  as  the  se\eral  arti- 
cles destined  for  the  Resolation  were  got  ready,  they 
were  carried  on  board. 

On  the  26th,  the  French  ship  sailed  for  Europe, 
and  by  her  ue  sent  letters  to  England.  The  next  day, 
the  Hampsliire  East  India  ship,  frovn  Bencoolen,  an- 
chored in  the  bay,  and  saluted  us  with  thirteen  guns, 
which  we  returned  widi  eleven. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  tiU  the  evening  of  the 
31  St,  when  it  came  on  to  blow  excessively  hard  at 
South  East,  and  continued  for  three  days  -,  during 
which  time  there  was  no  communication  between  the 
ship  and  tlie  shore.  The  Resolution  vias  the  only  ship 
in  the  bay  that  rode  out  the  gale  without  dragging  her 
anchors.  We  felt  its  effects  as  sensibly  on  shore. 
Our  tents  and  observatory  were  torn  to  pieces ;  an4 
our  astronomicy]  quadrant  narrowly  escaped  irreparable 
damage.  On  the  3d  of  November  the  storm  ceased, 
and  the  next  day  w^e  resumed  our  different  employ- 
ments. 

On  the  61I1,  the  Hampshive  India  ship  sailed  fov 
England.  In  her  I  sent  home  an  in\alid,  whom  Cap- 
tain Trimble  was  so  obliging  as  to  receive  on  board. 
I  was  afterward  sorry  that  1  had  not  availed  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  part  with  two  or  three  more  of  my 
creu',  V,  ho  were  troubled  v.  itli  different  complaints  j 
but,  at  this  time,  there  was  some  hope  of  their  healtli, 
being  re- established. 

In  the  m.orning  of  the  10th,  the  Discovery  arrived 
in  the  bay.-  Captain  Gierke  informed  me  that  he  had 
sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  should 
have  been  w  ith  us  here  a  week  sooner,  if  tlie  gale  of 
\vin.d  had  not  blown  him  off"  the  coast.  Upon  tlie 
M  hole,  he  was  seven  days  longer  in  his  passage  frorii 
England  tlian  \\-e  had  been.  He  had  the  misfortune  tq 
lose  one  of  his  marines,  by  falling  over-board;  but 
tliere  had  been  no  otlier  mortality  amongst  his  peoplcj, 
and  the}'  now  arrived  well  and  healtliy. 

Captain  Gierke  |iaving  represented  to  me  t|iat  his 
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ship  was  in  want  of  caulking ;  that  no  time  might  be- 
lost  in  repairing  this  defect,  next  day  I  sent  all  my 
workmen  on  board  her,  having  already  completed  this 
service  on  board  the  Resolution.  1  lent  every  other  as- 
sistance to  the  Captain  to  expedite  his  supply  of  provi- 
sions and  water,  having  given  him  an  order  to  receive 
on  board  as  much  of  both  articles  as  he  could  conve- 
niently stow.  I  now  found  that  the  bakers  had  failed 
in  baking  the  bread  I  had  ordered  for  the  Discovery. 
They  pretended  a  want  of  flour ;  but  the  tratii  was, 
they  were  doubtful  of  her  coming,  and  did  not  care  to 
begin  till  they  saw  her  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

I  have  before  made  mention  of  our  getting  our 
cattle  on  shore.  The  bull"  and  two  cows,  with 
their  calves,  were  sent  to  graze  along  with  some 
other  cattle ;  but  I  w*as  advised  to  keep  our  sheep, 
sixteen  in  number,  close  to  our  tents,  where  they 
were  penned  up  every  night.  During  the  niglit  pre- 
ceding the  14th,  some  dogs  having  got  in  amongst 
them,  forced  them  out  of  the  pen,  kiUing  four,  and 
dispersing  the  rest.  Six  of  tliem  were  recovered 
the  next  day ;  but  the  two  rams,  and  two  of  the 
finest  ewes  in  the  whole  flock,  were  amongst  those 
missing.  Baron  Plettenberg  being  now  in  the  countjy, 
I  applied  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr.  Hemmy, 
and  to  the  Fiscal.  Botli  these  gentlemen  promised  to 
use  their  endeavours  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  sheep. 
The  Dutch,  Ave  know,  boast  that  the  police  at  the 
Cape  is  so  carefully  executed,  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  a  slave,  with  all  his  cunning  and  knowledge  of  the 
country,  to  eitectuate  his  escape.  Yet  my  sheep  evaded 
all  the  vigilance  of  the  Fiscal' s  ofliceis  and  people. 
However,  after  much  trouble  and  expence,  by  em- 
ploying some  of  the  meanest  and  lowest  scoundrels  in 
the  place  (who,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  person  who 
recommended  this  method  to  me,  would,  for  a  duca- 
toon,  cut  their  master's  tiiroat,  burn  the  house  over  his 
head,  and  bury  him  and  the  whole  fomJly  in  the  ashes), 
I  recovered  theni  ail  but  tlie  two  ewes.     Of  these  J, 
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n?ver  could  hear  the  least  tidings  j  and  I  gave  over  all 
iiKjuiry  aker  them,  when  I  was  told  that,  since  I  had 
got  the  two  rams,  I  might  think  myself  very  well  olT. 
One  of  these,  howe^■er,  wns  so  rouch  hurt  by  'the 
dogs,  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  he  would  never 
recijver. 

Mr,  Hemmy  very  obligingly  offered  to  make  up  this 
loss,  by  giving  me  a  Span^h  ram,  out  of  some  that  he 
had  sent  for  from  Lisbon.     But  I  declined  the  offer, 
under  a  persuasion  that  it  would  answer  my  purpose 
lull  as  well,  to  take  with  me  some  of  the  Cape  rams  : 
the  event  proved,  that  I  was  under  a  mistake.     This 
gentleman  has  taken  some  pains  io  introduce  European 
sheep  at  the  Cape  ;  but  bis  endeavours,  as  he  told  me, 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  country 
people,  who  hold  their  own  breed  in  gi-eater  estimation, 
on  account  of  dieir  large  tails,    of  the  fat  of  which 
they  sometimes  make  more  money  than  of  tlie  whole 
carcass  besides* ;  and  think  tliat  the  v.'ool  of  European 
sheep  v/ill,  by  no  means,  make  up  for  their  deficiency 
in  this  respect.     Indeed,  I  have  heard  some  sensible 
men   here   make   the   same  observation.     And   there 
seems  to  be  foundation  for  it.     For,  admitting  that  Eu- 
ropean sheep  were  to  produce  wool  of  the  same  quality 
here  as  in  Europe,  which  experience  has  shewn  not  to 
be  the  case,  the  Dutch  have  not  hands,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  spare  for  ti^,e  manufacturing  even  their 
own  clothing.     Ic  is  certain  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
continual   in)portation  of  slaves,  this  settlement  would 


*  "  The  most  remarkable  thing-  in  the  Cape  sheep,  is  the 
length  and  thickness  of  their  tiiils,  wiiich  weigh  from  iifteea  to 
twenty  pounds.  The  fat  is  not  su  tallowish  as  that  of  European 
muttuu,  and  the  poorer  sort  use  it  for  butter."  Ko.'I)c-n's  Cape  "f 
GooJ  Bopc  [English  translation],  vol.  ii.  p.  65.  De  la  Cailie,  who 
finds  every  thing  wrong  in  Kolhijn,  says,  the  weight  of  the 
tails  of  the  Cape  sheep  is  not  above  five  or  six  pounds.  Foyage 
.diU  Cailie^  p.  .'J-48.  If  the  information  given  to  Captain  Cook, 
may  be  depended  upon,  it  will  prove  that,  in  tliis  instance  at 
least,  Kulbcn  is  unjustly  accused  of  exaggeration. 
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be  thinner  of  people  than  any  other  uihablted  part  of 

the  world. 

While  the  ships  were  getting  ready  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  voyage,  some  of  our  officers  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  take  a  view  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
Mr.  Anderson,  my  Surgeon,  who  was  one  of  the 
party,  gave  me  the  following  relation  of  their  pro- 
ceedings*. 

''  On  the  l6th,  in  the  forenoon,  I  set  out  in  a  wag- 
gon, with  five  more,  to  lake  a  view  of  some  part  of 
the  country.  We  crossed  the  large  plain  that  lies  to 
the  Eastward  of  the  town,  which  is  entirely  a  white 
sand,  like  that  commonly  found  on  beaches,  and  pro- 
duces only  heath,  and  other  small  plants  of  various 
sorts.  At  five  in  the  afterr.oon  we  passed  a  large  farm- 
house, with  some  corn-fields,  and  pretty  considerable 
vineyards,  situated  beyond  the  plain,  near  the  foot  of 
some  low  hills,  where  the  soil  becomes  worth  culti- 
vating. Between  six  and  seven  we  arrived  at  Stellen- 
bosh,  the  colony  next  to  that  of  the  Cape  for  its  im- 
portance. 

"  I'he  village  does  not  consist  of  more  than  thirty 
houses,  and  stands  at  the  foot  of  tlie  range  of  lofty 
inountains,  above  twenty  miles  to  the  Eastward  of  the 
Cape  Town.  The  houses  are  neat ;  and,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  rivulet  which  runs  near,  and  the  shelter 
of  some  large  oaks,  planted  at  its  first  settling,  forms 
what  may  be  called  a  rural  prospect  in  this  desert  coun- 
try. There  are  some  vineyards  and  orchards  about  the 
place,  which,  from  their  thriving  appearance,  seem  to 

*  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  268  to  3\9^ 
is  an  Account  of  Three  'Jtunhes  from  the  dipe  Toivn  into  the  Southern 
Farts  of  Africa,  in  177^,  177:?,  and  1774 :  by  Mr,  Francis  Masson, 
who  had  been  sent  from  England  for  the  discovery  of  new 
plants,  towards  the  improvement  of  the  Royal  Eotanical  Gar- 
den at  Kew.  Much  curious  niforniation  is  contained  in  A4r. 
Alasson's  account  of  these  journies.  M.  de  Pages,  who  was  at 
tlie  Cape  in  1 773,  gives  some  remarks  on  the  stale  of  that  sel- 
tlement,  and  also  tlie  particulars  of  his  journey  from  False  Bay 
to  the  Cape  Town.     F.^age  vers  le  Pole  du  Sud^  p.  1 7  to  32. 
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indicate  an  excellent  soil  ;  though,  perhaps,  they  owe 
much  to  climate,  as  tiie  air  here  has  an  uncommon  se- 
renity. 

"  I  employed  the  next  day  in  searching  for  plants 
and  insects  about  Stellenbosh,  but  had  little  success. 
Fe%v  plants  are  in  flower  here  at  tliis  season,  and  in- 
sects but  scarce.  I  examined  the  soil  in  several  places, 
and  found  ir  to  consist  of  yellowish  clay,  mixed  with  a 
good  deal  of  sand.  The  sides  of  the  low  hills,  which 
appear  brown,  seem  to  be  constituted  of  a  sort  of  stone 
marl. 

•'•'  We  left  Stellenbosh  next  morning,  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  house  we  had  passed  on  Saturday  ;  the  owner  of 
which,  Mr.  Cloeder,  had  sent  us  an  invitation,  the 
evening  before,  to  visit  him.  This  gentleman  enter- 
tained us  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  in  a  manner 
vory  different  from  what  we  expected.  He  received 
us  w  itli  music  ;  and  a  band  also  played  while  we  were 
at  dinner;  which,  considering  the  simation  of  the  place, 
might  be  reckoned  elegant.  He  shewed  us  his  wine- 
CL"Uars,  his  orchards,  and  vineyards ;  all  which,  I  must 
own,  inspired  me  with  a  wish  to  know  in  what  man- 
ner these  industrious  people  could  create  such  plenty, 
in  a  spot  where,  I  believe,  no  otiier  European  nation 
would  ha\-e  attempted  to  settle. 

''  In  the  afternoon  v/e  crossed  the  country,  and 
passed  a  few^  plantations,  one  of  which  seemed  very 
considerable,  and  was  laid  out  in  a  tastt;  somewhat  dit- 
ferent  from  any  otlier  we  saw.  In  the  evening  we  ar- 
rived at  a  farm-house,  which  is  the  fu-st  in  the  ciflti- 
vat^d  tract  called  the  P.'.7/7.  We  had,  at  the  same 
time,  a  view  of  Drakenstein,  the  third  colony  of  this 
yountry,  which  lies  along  by  the  foot  of  the  iofty  hills 
already  mentioned,  and  contains  several  farms  or  plan- 
tations, not  very  extensive. 

•'  I  went,  on  the  ipth  in  the  forenoon,  in  quest  of 
plants  and  insects,  which  I  found  almost  as  scarce  as 
at  Stellenbosh ;  but  I  met  with  more  slu'ubs  or  small 
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trees,  naturally  produced,  in  the  vallc}s,  llian  in  any 

2)art  of  the  country  I  had  hitherto  seen. 

*'  In  the  afternoon,  we  went  to  see  a  stone  of  a  re- 
markable size,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  Tower  of 
Babylon,  or  the  Pearl  Diamond*.  It  lies,  or  stands, 
upon  the  top  of  some  low  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which 
our  farm-honse  was  sitv.ated  ^  and  though  the  road  to  it 
is  neither  very  steep  nor  rugged,  we  were  above  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  talking  to  it.  It  is  of  an  oblong 
shape,  rounded  on  the  top,  and  lies  nearly  South  and 
North.  The  East  and  West  sides  are  steep,  and  almost 
perpendicular.  The  South  end  is  likewise  steep,  and 
its  greatest  height  is  there  -,  from  whence  it  declines 
gently  to  the  North  part,  by  which  we  ascended  to  its 
top,  and  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  whole  country. 

''  Its  circumference,  I  think,  must  be  at  least  half  a 
mile  ;  as  it  took  us  above  half  an  hour  to  walk  round 
it,  including  every  allowance  for  the  bad  road,  and 
stopping  a  little.  At  its  highest  part,  which  is  the 
South  end,  comparing  it  \\'\\h  a  known  object,  it  seems 

■*  In  the  Pliilosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixviii.  part  I.- p.  102, 
we  nave  a  letter  from  IVIr.  Anderson  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  de- 
scrihhio;  thid  remarkable  stone.  The  account  sent  home  from 
the  Cape,  and  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  is  much  the  same 
■with  that  now  published,  but  rather  fuller.  In  particular,  he 
tells  Sir  John,  that  he  went  to  see  it-  at  Mr.  Masio-Si  desire.,  v/ho, 
probably,  had  not  had  an  oppor- unity  of  sufficiendy  examining 
it  himself.  In  the  account  of  his  jon.rnies,  above  referred  to, 
-p.  270,  he  only  says,  *'  there  are  tiuo  large  solid  rocks  on  the  Perel 
Jh-r^^  each  of  ^vhich  (he  believes  )  is  more  thirn  a  mile  in  circtimferetice 
ctt  the  base^  and  upivards  of  ttvo  hundred  feet  high.  Their  surfdiccs  are 
nearly  sjnouth^  ivithont  chink  or  fssures ;  and  they  are  fmnid  to  beaspe- 
r'rrs  of  <rranitey  di^erent  from  that  ivhich  xom^cses  the  ntighbmring 
PKHinr.ins.'^ 

Mr,  Anderson  having,  with  his  Letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle, 
al.^o  sent  home  a  specimen  of  the  rock,  it  was  examined  by  Sir 
\S'illlam  HamiLon,  whose  (Opinion  is,  that  *'  this  singular^  immense 
fra^riicnt  of  granii.-.^  !:i''st  prohub'y  has  been  raised ly  a  •nolcanic  expl')- 
sion,  or  some  sitch  cause."  See  his  I-ctter  to  v'^ir  John  Pringle,  an- 
nexed to  Mr.  Audeison's,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
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to  equal  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  church.  It  is  one  uninter- 
rupted mass  or  stone,  if  we  except  some  fissures,  or 
rather  impressions,  not  above  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
and  a  vein  which  runs  across  near  its  north  end.  It  is 
of  that  sort  of  stone  called,  by  mineralogists,  Saxiwi. 
conglutlnatam,  and  consists  chiefly  of  pieces  of  coarse 
(juartz  and  giwmier,  held  togetlier  by  a  clayey  cement. 
But  the  vein  which  crosses  it,  tliough  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, is  much  compacter.  This  vein  is  not  above  a 
toot  broad  or  tliick  ;  and  its  surface  is  cut  into  little 
squares  or  oblongs,  disposed  obliquely,  which  makes  it 
look  like  the  remains  of  some  artificial  work.  But  I 
could  not  observe  whether  it  peneti-atcd  far  Into  the 
large  rock,  or  was  only  superficial.  In  descending,  we 
found  at  its  foot  a  very  rich  black  mould  ;  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  some  trees  of  a  considerable  size, 
natives  of  the  place,  w^hich  are  a  species  of  o/ca*. 

*'  In  the  morning  on  the  20th,  we  set  out  from  the 
Pearl ;  and  going  a  different  road  from  that  by  which 
we  came,  passed  througli  a  countr}'  wholly  unculti- 
vated, till  we  got  to  the  l^y^cr  hills,  when  some  tole- 
rable corn-fields  appeared.  At  noon,  we  stopped  in  a 
hollow  for  refreshment ;  but,  in  walking  about  here, 
were  plagued  with  a  vast  number  of  musquitoes  or 

*  It  15  strangle  that  neiiher  Kclben  nor  de  la  Caille  should 
have  thought  the  To-.v/r  of  Babylon  -worthy  of  a  particular  de- 
scription. The  former  [vol.  ii.  p.  52,  53,  English  Translation] 
only  mentions  it  as  a  'high  mountcvn.  The  latter  contents  himself 
wilh  boiling  us,  that  it  is  a  very  low  hillock,  un  tres  has  monticule, 
yoyage  de  la  QailU,  p.  341.  We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  An- 
derson for  his  vtTv  accurate  account  of  tliis  remarkable  rock, 
which  agrees  with  Mr.  Sonnerat's,  who  was  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  so  late  as  1781.  His  words  are,  "  La  Montagne 
*'  de  la  Fetle,  merite  d'etre  observee.  C'est  un  des  plus  hautes 
*'  des  environs  du  Cap.  EUe  n'est  composee  que  d'un  scul  bloc 
"  de  grznlt  crevasse  dans  plusieurs  endroits."  Vcyage  aux  Indts^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  91. 

Mr.  Sonnerat  tells  us,  that  Mr.  Gordon,  Commander  of  the 
troops  at  the  Cape,  had  lately  made  three  journies  up  the  coun- 
try, from  which,  when  he  publishes  his  journal,  we  may  expect 
much  curious  ijaformation. 

VOL.  V.  L 
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sand-flief?,  ^'V'hich  were  the  tirsi  I  saw  in  the  coufttry. 
In  the  afternoon  w^e  set  out  again,  and  in  the  evening 
iirrhed  at  the  Cape  Town^  tired  with  the  johing  wag- 
gon." 

On  the  23d,  we  got  on  board  the  observatory,  clock, 
&:c.  By  a  mean  of  the  several  resuhs  of  the  ecjnal  al- 
titudes of  the  sun,  taken  with  the  astronomical  qua- 
drant, the  astronomical  clock  was  found  to  lose  on  side- 
real time,  l'  S",36"S  each  day.  The  pendulum  was 
kept  at  the  same  length  as  at  Greenwich,  v\  here  the 
daily  loss  of  the  clock  on  sidereal  time,  was  4'\ 

The  watch,  by  the  mean  of  tlie  results  of  fifteen 
days  observations,  was  found  to  be  losing  2",26l,  on 
mean  time,  each  day  j  which  is  l",052  more  than  at 
Greenwich:  and  on  the  21st,  at  noon,  she  was  too 
slow  for  mean  time  by  1^  20'  5/ ',6(5.  From  this, 
6'  4S",950,  is  to  be  substracted,  for  what  she  was  too 
slow  on  the  llih  of  June  at  Greenwich,  and  her  daily 
rate  since  J  and  the  remainder,  viz.  l^  14' OS ",704,  or 
1S°  32'  10",  will  be  tlie  longitude  of  the  Cape  Town 
by  the  watcH.  Its  true  longitude,  as  found  by  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Dixon,  islS°23'l5".  As  our  observa- 
tions were  made  about  half  a  mile  to  the  East  of  theirs, 
the  error  of  the  watch,  in  longitude,  is  no  more  than 
8'  25".  Hence  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  she 
bad  gone  well  all  the  way  from  England,  and  that  the 
longitude,  thus  given,  may  be  nearer  the  truth  than 
any  other. 

If  tliis  be  admitted,  it  will,  in  a  great  measure,  enable 
me  to  find  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  currents 
we  met  with  on  tliis  passage  from  England.  For,  by 
comparing  the  latitude  and  longitude  b)  dead,  reckon- 
ing, widi  those  by  observation  and  the  watch,  we  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  have,  very  accurately,  the  error  of 
the  ship's  reckoning,  be  the  cause  what  it  will.  But 
as  all  imaginable  care  was  taken  in  heaving  and  keeping 
the  log,  and  every  necessary  allowance  made  for  lee- 
way,  heave  of  the  sea,  and  other  such  circumstances, 
I  cannot  ivttribute  those  errors  tliat  did  happen,  to  any 
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other  cause  but  currents  ;  but  inoi^e  particularly  when 
the  error  was  constantly  the  same  way,  for  several  days 
successively. 

()n  the  contrary,  if  we  find  the  ship  a-head  ofthe 
reckoning  on  one  day,  and  a-stern  of  it  on  another,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  such  errors  are  owing  to 
accidental  causes,  and  not  to  currents.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  our  passage  between  England  and 
leneritfe.  But,  from  the  time  of  our  leaving  that  island, 
till  the  ]  5th  of  August,  being  then  in  die  latitude  of 
12°  North,  and  longitude  24°  West,  the  ship  was  car- 
ried 1°  20'  of  longitude  to  tlie  Westv\'ard  of  her  rec- 
koning. At  this  station,  tlie  currents  took  a  contraiy 
direction,  and  set  to  East  Soutli  East,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  a  day,  or  twenty-four  hours, 
till  we  arrived  into  die  latitude  of  5°  North,  and  lon- 
gitude of  20°  West ;  which  was  our  most  Easterly  si- 
tuation after  leaving  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  till  we 
got  to  the  Southward.  For  in  this  situation  the  wind 
came  Soudierly,  and  we  tacked  and  stretched  to  the 
Westward  ;  and,  for  t\\'0  or  three  days,  could  not  find 
that  our  reckoning  was  affected  by  any  current.  So 
diat,  I  judged,  v/e  v>ere  between  the  current  that  ge- 
nerally, if  not  constantly,  sets  to  the  East  upon  tlie 
coast  of  Guinea,  and  that  which  sets  to  the  West  to- 
ward the  coast  of  Brasil. 

This  ■\\'esterly  current  was  not  considerable  till  we 
got  into  2°  North,  and  25°  West,  From  this  station, 
to  3°  Soudi  and  30°  West,  the  ship,  in  the  space  of 
four  da)'s,  was  carried  one  hundred  'and  fifteen  miles  in 
the  direction  of  South  West  by  West,  beyond  her  lec- 
koiiing  5  an  error  by  far  too  great  to  have  any  otlier 
cause  but  a  strong  current  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Nor  did  its  strength  abate  here  :  but  its  coui'se 
was,  afterward,  more  Westerly,  and  t(i  the  Nordi  of 
A\'est ;  and  off  Cape  Augustine,  Nordi,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  But  this  Nordierly  current  did  not 
exist  at  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  to  the  South\^'ard  of 
that  Cape  j  nor  any  other,  that  I  could  perceive,  in  the 
l2 
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remaining  part  of  the  passage.  The  little  difference 
we  afterward  found  bet\^'een  the  reckoning  and  obser- 
vations, might  very  well  happen  witiiout  the  assist- 
ance of  currents  :  as  will  appear  by  the  Table  of  Day's 
Works. 

In  the  accounts  of  my  last  voyage*,  I  remarked, 
that  tlie  currents  one  meets  with  in  this  passage  gene- 
rally balance  each  other.  It  happened  so  then  ;  because 
we  crossed  the  line  about  20°  more  to  the  Eastward 
than  we  did  now  ;  so  that  we  were,  of  consequencCj, 
longer  under  the  influence  of  the  Easterly  current, 
which  made  up  for  tlie  Westerly  one.  And  this,  I 
apprehend,  will  generally  be  the  case,  if  you  cross  the 
line  10°  or  15°  to  the  East  of  the  meridian  of  St.  Jago. 

From  these  remarks  I  shall  draw  the  following  con- 
clusion, that  after  passing  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
if  }'ou  do  not  make  above  4°  or  5°  Easting,  and  cross 
the  line  in,  or  to  tlie  Westward  of,  the  meridian  of  St. 
Jago,  you  may  expect  to  lind  your  ship  3°  or  4°  to  tlie. 
Westward  of  her  reckoning,  by  the  time  you  get  into 
the  latitude  of  10°  South.  If,  on  the  other  band,  you 
3<cep  well  to  the  East,  and  cross  the  line  15°  or  20°  to 
tlie  East  of  St,  Jago,  you  will  be  then  as  much  to  the 
East  of  your  reckoning  ;  and  the  more  you  keep  to  tlie 
Eastward,  the  greater  will  be  your  error  ;  as  has  been 
experienced  by  some  India  ships,  whose  people  have 
found  themselves  close  upon  tlie  coast  of  Angola, 
when  they  thought  its  distance  was  above  two  hundred 
leagues. 

Duiing  the  whole  of  our  passage  from  England,  no 
opportunity  was  omitted  of  observing,  with  all  the  at- 
tention and  accuracy  that  circumstances  would  permit, 
the  variation  of  the  compass,  which  I  have  inserted  in 
a  Table,  with  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ship  at 
the  time  of  obsenation.  As  the  longitude  may  be  de- 
pended upon,  to  a  quarter  or  half  a  degree  at  most* 
this  Table  will  be  of  use  to  those  navigators  who  cor- 

♦  Captain  Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  H. 
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rect  their  reckoning  by  the  variation.  It  will  also  en- 
able Mr.  Dun  to  correct  his  new  Variation  Chart,  a 
thing  very  much  wanted. 

It  seems  strange  to  me,  that  the  advocates  for  tlie 
variation  should  not  agree  amongst  themselves.     We 
lind  one*  of  them  telling  us,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served,   that  with,   8°   If^est  variation,  or  any   thing 
above  that,  you  may  venture  to  sail  by  the  Cape  de 
Ferde   Islands,    ly  night  or  day,  beirig  icell  assured, 
2vith  that  variation,  that  you  are  to  the   Eastward  of 
them.     Another,  in  his  Chartf ,  lays  down  this  varia- 
tion ninety  leagues  to  the  Westward  of  them.     Such  a 
disagreement  as  tliis,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  both.     However,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  former 
found  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  the  variation  he 
mentions.     But  he  should  have  considered,  that  at  sea, 
nay  even  on  land,  the  results  of  tlie  most  accurate  ob- 
servations will  not  always  be  tlie  same.     Different  com- 
passes will  give  different  variations  j  and  even  the  same 
compass  will  differ  from  itself  two  degrees,  without  our 
being  able  to  discover,  much  less  to  remove,  the  cause, 
AVhoever  imagines  he  can  find  the  variation  within  a 
degree,    will  very  often  see   himself  much  deceived. 
For,  besides  the  imperfection  which  may  be  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  instrument,  or  in  the  power  of  tlie 
needle,  it  is  certain  that  the  motion  of  the  ship,  or  at- 
traction of  the  iron-work,  or  some  other  cause  not  yet 
discovered,  ^vill  frequently  occasion  far  greater  errors 
than  tliis.     That  tlie  variation  may  be  found,  witli  a 
share  of  accuracy  more  than  sufficient  to  determine  tlie 
ship's  course,  is  allov/ed  ;  but  that  it  can  be  found  sq 
exactly  as  to  fix  the  longitude  within  a  degree,  or  sixtj 
miles,  I  absolutely  deny. 

*  Nichelson.  j-  Mr.  Dim. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  two  Ships  leave  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Two 
Islands,  named  Prince  Edward's,  seen,  and  their  ^f)- 
pearance  described. — Kerguelens  Land  visited. — J?-- 
rival  in  Christmas  Harbour. — Occurrences  there.—' 

jyescription  of  it. 

»■ 

After  tlie  disaster  u'liich  happened  to  oiir  sheep, 
it  may  be  well  supposed  that  I  did  not  trust  thos<'  tiiat 
remained,  long  on  shore  ;  but  got  thera,  and  the  otiicr 
cattle,  on  board  as  fast  as  possible.  J  also  addetlto  jiiy 
original  stock,  by  purchasing  two  young  bulls,  two 
heifers,  two  young  stone-horses,  two  mares,  two  rams, 
several  ewes  and  goats,  and  some  rabbits  and  poultry. 

All  of  them  were  intended  for  New  Zealand,  Ola- 
heite,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  or  any  other  phices, 
in  the  course  of  our  voyage,  where  there  n:!ight  be  a 
prospect  that  the  leaving  any  of  them  would  be  useful 
to  posterity. 

I'oward  the  latter  end  of  November,  tiie  caulkers 
had  finished  their  work  on  board  the  Discovery,  and 
she  had  received  all  her  provisions  and  -wnrer.  Of  the 
former,  both  ships  had  a  sufficient  supply  for  two  year* 
and  upward.  And  every  other  article  we  could  tliink 
of,  necessary  for  such  a  voyage,  that  could  be  had  at 
the  Cape,  was  procured  5  neitlier  knowing  AvJien,  nor 
where,  we  might  come  to  a  place  where  we  could  fur- 
nish ourselves  so  well. 

Having  given  Captain  Clerke  a  copy  of  my  instruc- 
tions, and  an  order  directing  liim  how  to  proceed  in  case 
of  separation  j  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  we  repaired 
on  board.  At  iive  in  the  afternoon  a  breeze  sprung  up 
at  South  East,  with  which  M'e  weighed,  and  stood  out, 
of  the  bay.  At  nine  it  fell  calm,  and  we  anchored  be- 
tween Penguin  Island  and  the  East  shore^  where  wt; 
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lay  till  three  o'clock  next  morning.  We  then  weighed 
and  put  to  sea,  witli  a  light  breeze  at  Soutli  ;  but  did 
not  get  clear  of  the  land  till  the  morning  of  the  3d, 
A^'hen,  widi  a  fresh  gale  atAVest  North  West,  we  stood  to 
the  South  East,  to  get  more  into  the  way  of  these 
^\inds. 

On  the  5  th,  a  sudden  squall  of  wind  carried  away 
tlie  Resohition's  mizen  top-mast.  Having  another  to 
replace  it,  the  loss  was  not  felt ;  especially  as  it  Avas  a 
bad  stick,  and  had  often  complained.  On  the  6th,  in 
the  evening,  being  then  in  the  latitude  of  39°  1^'  South, 
and  in  the  longitude  of  23'^  56  East,  we  passed  through 
several  small  spots  of  water  of  a  reddish  colour.  Some 
of  this  was  tiikcn  up  :  and  it  was  found  to  abound  with 
a  small  animal,  which  tlie  microscope  discovered  to  be 
like  a  cray-fish,  of  a  reddish  hue. 

We  conlinued  (uir  course  to  the  South  East,  \^-ith  a 
verv  strong  gale  from  the  Westward,  followed  by  a 
inouniaiuous  seaj  which  made  the  sliip  roll  and  tumble 
exceediu'^ly,  and  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  pre- 
serve the  cattle  vv'e  had  on  board.  Notwithstanding  all 
our  care,  several  goats,  especially  tlie  males,  died  -,  and 
some  shec-p.  This  misfortune  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, owing  to  the  cold,  which  we  now  began  most 
.sensibly  to  feel. 

On  the  I2tk,  at  noon,  we  saw  land  extending  from 
South  East  by  South,  to  South  East  by  East.  Upon  a 
nearer  approach,  we  found  it  to  be  two  islands.  That 
which  lies  most  to  tlie  South,  and  is  also  the  largest,  I 
judged  to  be  about  fifteen  leagues  in  circuit ;  and  to  be 
in  the  l;ititude  of  46^  53'  South,  and  in  tlie  longitude 
of  37°  46'  East.  The  most  Northerly  one  is  about 
nine  leagues  in  circuit ;  and  lies  in  the  latitude  of  46^ 
40'  South,  and  in  38°  8'  East  longitude.  The  distance 
from  tlie  one  to  the  other  is  about  live  leagues. 

We  passed  through  this  channel,  at  equal  distance 
from  both  islands  ;  and  could  not  discover,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  our  best  glasses,  either  tree  or  shrub  on  ei» 
thciT  of  them.-    Thev  seemed  to  have  a  rocky  and  bold 
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shore  ;  and,  excepting  the  South  East  parts,  where  the 
land  is  rather  low  and  flat,  a  surface  composed  of  bar- 
ren mountains,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
whose  summits  and  sides  were  covered  with  sno\\'-, 
\vhich  in  many  places  seemed  to  be  of  a  considerable 
depth.  The  South  East  parts  had  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity on  them  than  the  rest ;  ov^ing,  probably,  to  the 
Sun  acting  for  a  less  space  of  time  on  these  iJran  on  tlie 
North  and  North  West  parts,  llie  ground,  w  hei-e  it 
was  n©t  hid  by  the  snow,  from  the  various  shades  it  ex- 
liibited,  may  be  supposed  to  be  covered  with  moss,  or, 
perhaps,  such  a  coarse  grass  as  is  found  in  some  parts 
of  Falkland's  Islands.  On  the  North  side  of  each  of 
the  islands  is  a  detached  rock  :  that  near  the  South 
island  is  shaped  like  a  tower,  and  seemed  to  be  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.  As  we  passed  along,  a  quan- 
tity of  sea-weed  was  seen,  and  the  colour  of  die  water 
indicated  soundings.  Eut  there  was  no  appearance  of 
an  inlet,  unless  near  tlie  rock  just  mentioned ;  and 
that,  from  its  smalhiess,  did  not  promise  a  good  an- 
choring-place. 

These  two  islands,  as  also  four  others  which  lie  from 
Bine  to  twelve  degrees  of  longitude  more  to  the  East, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  were  discovered,  as  I 
liave  mentioned  in  my  late  voyage*,  by  Captains  Ma- 
rion du  Fresne,  and  Crozet,  French  navigators,  in  Ja-* 
nuary  3/72,  on  their  passage  in  two  ships  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  As 
they  have  no  names  in  the  Frei,cli  chart  of  the  Soutliern 
hemisphere,  which  Captain  Crozet  communicated  to 
fne  in  1/7^^  f..  I  shall  distinguish  the  two  we  now  saw. 


*  Captain  Cool's  Voyage^  vol.  ii.  p.  266\  These  islands  are 
there  said  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  48°  South ;  that  is,  two 
degrees  farther  South,  than  what  here  appears  to  be  their  real 
position. 

\  See  Cook's  Voyage,  as  above.  Dr.  Forster,  in  his  Observa-, 
tions  made  during  that  voyage;  p.  30,  gives  us  this  description  of 
the  Chcirt  then  communicated  by  ]V!onsieur  Crozet :  that  it  wai 
pil/lisbtd  under  the  patronage  of  il>(  J)ake  de  Crojt,  by  Robert  de  Vaw 
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by  calling  them  Prince  Edward's  Islands,  after  His  Ma- 
jesty's fourth  son  ;  and  the  other  four,  by  the  name  of 
Marion's  and  Crozet's  Islands,  to  commemorate  their 
discoverers. 

We  had  now,  for  the  most  part,  strong  gales  between 
the  Nortli  and  West,  and  but  very  indifferent  weather  j 
not  better,  indeed,  than  we  generally  have  in  England 
in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  tliough  it  was  now  the 
middle  of  summer  in  this  hemisphere.  Not  discou- 
raged, however,  by  this,  after  leaving  Prince  Edward's 
Islands,  I  shaped  our  course  to  pass  to  the  Southward 
of  the  odiers,  that  I  might  get  into  the  latitude  of  the 
land  discovered  by  Monsieur  de  Kerguelen. 

I  had  applied  to  the  Chevalier  de  Borda,  whom,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  I  found  at  Teneriffe,  requesting, 
that  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  die  island  discovered  by 
]Monsieur  de  Kerguelen,  between  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  New  Holland,  he  would  be  so  obliging  as  to 
communicate  it  to  me.  Accordingly,  just  before  we 
sailed  from  Santa  Cruz  bay,  he  sent  me  the  following; 
account  of  it,  viz.  "  That  the  pilot  of  tlie  Boussole, 
*'  who  was  in  the  voyage  with  Monsieur  de  Kerguelen, 
*'  had  given  him  tlie  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  little 
*'  island,  which  Monsieur  de  Kerguelen  called  the  Isle 
"  of  Rendezvous,  and  which  lies  not  far  from  the  great 
•■'  island  which  he  saw.  Latitude  of  the  httle  isle,  by 
•'  seven  obsen^ations,  48°  26'  South  ;  longitude,  by  se- 
•*■  ven  obser\-ations  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
"  64°  57'  East  from  Paris."  I  was  very  sorry  I  had  not 
sooner  known  that  there  was  on  board  the  frigate  at 
Teneriffe,  an  officer  \\'ho  had  been  with  Monsieur  de 
Kerguelen,  especially  the  pilot  3  because  from  him  I 
might  have  obtained  more  interesting  information  about 
this  land  than  die  situation  alone,  of  which  I  was  not 
before  entirely  ignorant  * . 

gondy.  Captain  Cook  tells  us,  lower  in  this  chapter,  that  it  \va* 
published  in  1773. 

*  Captain  Cook's  proceedings,  as  related  in  the  remaining' 
part  of  this  chapter,  and  in  the  next,  being  upon  a  coust  newly 
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My  instrucfions  directing  me  to  examine  it,  with  a 
view  to  discover  a  good  harbour,  I  proceeded  in  the 


discovered  by  the  Fi-ench,  it  could  not  but  be  an  object  of  his 
attention  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  original  explorers.  But 
no  superiority  of  professional  skill,  nor  dili_<rence  in  exerting- 
it,  could  possibly  qualify  him  to  do  this  successfully,  without 
possesing,  at  the  same  time,  full  and  authentic  intelligence  of 
all  that  had  been  performed  here  by  his  predecessors  in  the 
discovery.  But  that  he  was  not  so  fortunate Tls  to  be  thus  suf- 
ficiently instructed,  will  appear  from  the  following  facts,  which 
the  reader  is  requested  to  attend  to,  before  he  proceeds  to  the 
perusal  of  this  part  of  the  Journal. 

How  very  little  was  known,  with  any  precision,  about  the 
operations  of  Kerguelen,  when  Captain'C'ook  sailed  in  177G, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  paragraph  of  his  lastruc- 
tions  :  "  You  are  to  proceed  in  search  of  some  islands  said'  to 
"  6av£  been  lately  seen  by  the  French  in  the  latitude  of  48°  South, 
"  and  in  the  meridian  of  the  Mauritius  {a).^*  This  was,  barely, 
the  amount  of  the  very  indefinite  and  imperfect  information, 
which  Captain  Cook  himself  had  received  from  Baron  Pletten- 
bcrg  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Kope,  in  Noven  ber  177'J  {p);  in  the 
beginning  of  which  year  Kerguelen's  frst  voyage  had  taken 
place. 

The  Captain,  on  his  return  homeward,  in  Marclt  1775, 
heard,  a  second  time,  something  about  this  French  discovei-y 
at  the  Cape,  where  he  met  with  Monsieur  Crozet,  who  very 
ohligingly  communicated  to  him  a  Chart  of  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere, icherein  tvcre  delineated  }iot  cnly  his  oivn  discoveries^  hut  also 
that  of  Captain  Kerguelen  (r).  But  what  little  information  that 
chart  could  convey,  was  still  necessarily  confined  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  first  voyage;  the  chart  here  referred  to,  having 
been  published  in  France  in  17713;  that  is,  before  any  intelli- 
gence could  possibly  be  conveved  from  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere of  the  result  of  Kerguelen's  second  visit  to  this  new 
land;  which,  we  now  know,  happened  towards  the  close  of 
the  same  year. 

Of  these  latter  operations,  the  only  account  (if  that  can  be 
called  an  account,  which  conveys  no  particidar  information) 
received  by  Captain  Cook  from  Monsieur  Crozet,  was,  that  a 
later  Voyagt  had  been  undertaken  by  the  French^  under  the  command  of 

(a)  See  the  Instructions  in  the  Introduction. 

(b)  See  Captain  Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  L  p.  IG. 
(cj  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  2(j(». 
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fcarch  ;  and  on  the  lOth,  being  tlien  In  the  latitude  of 
48°  45',  and  in  the  longitude  of  52°  East,  ^^e  saw  peii- 


Ci>/f{  'ifr  Kdrguchrt-,  tchic/j  had  ended  much  to  the  disgrace  of  that  com" 
jiUiiuL-r  {a). 

M'hat  Crozet  had  not  communicated  to  our  author,  and  what 
we  are  sure,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  he  had  nevtr 
heard  of  from  any  otlier  quarter,  he  missed  an  opportunity  of 
learning  at  Teaerille.  He  expresses  his  heing  sorry,  as  we  have 
just  read,  that  be  did  not  k/wiv  sooner  that  there  ii'as  on  board  the  fri- 
gate ar.  ojjicer  ivho  had  b^en  ivith  Kerguelen^  as  he  might  have  obtained 
from  hi;/!  more  interesting  iifonnation  about  this  land^  than  its  tituaticn. 
And,  indeed,  if  lie  had  conversed  with  that  officer,  he  might 
have  obtained  information  viore  interesting  than  he  was  aware  of; 
he  miglit  have  learnt  that  Kerguelcn  had  actually  visited  this 
Southern  land  a  second  time,  and  that  the  little  isle  of  which 
he  then  receixxtl  the  name  and  position  from  the  Chevalier  de 
Borda,  was  a  discovery  of  this  later  voyage.  But  the  account 
conveyed  to  iiim  heing,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  unaccom- 
panied with  any  date,  or  other  distinguishing  circumstance,  he 
left  Tenerille,  and  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Kerguelen's  Land, 
under  a  fuli  persuasion  that  it  had  been  visited  only  once  before. 
And  even,  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  that  first  voyage, 
he  had  nothing  to  guide  him,  but  the  very  scanty  materials  af- 
forded to  him  by  Baron  Plettenberg  and  Monsieur  Crozet. 

The  truth  is,  the  French  seem,  for  some  reason  or  other,  not 
surely  founded  on  the  importance  of  Kergueicn's  discovery,  to 
hav^e'been  very  shy  of  publishing  a  full  and  distinct  account  of 
it.^  No  such  account  had  been  published  while  Captain  Cook 
lived.  Nay,  even  after  the  return  of  his  ships  in  1780,  the 
gentleman  who  obligingly  lent  his  assistance  to  give  a  view  of 
the  prior  observations  of  the  tVench,  and  to  connect  them  on 
the  same  chart  with  those  of  our  author,  thoirgh  his  assiduity 
in  procuring  gcograjihical  information  can  be  equalled  only  by 
his  readiness  in  communicating  it,  had  not,  it  should"  seem, 
been  able  to  procure  any  materials  for  that  purpose,  but  such 
as  mark  the  operations  of  the  first  French  voyage ;  and  evea 
for  these,  he  was  indebted  to  a  MS,  drawing. 

But  this  veil  of  unnecessary  secrecy  is  at  length  drawn  aside. 
Kerguelen  himself  Ir.s,  very  lately,  pubhshed  the  Journal  of  hi$ 
proceedings  in  two  successive  voyages,  in  the  years  1772  and 
177;; ;  and  has  annexed  to  his  narrative  a  chart  of  the  co:i5ts  of 
thi;;  land,  as  far  as  he  had  explored  them  in  both  voyages. 
Monsieur  de  Pages,  also,  much  about  the  same  time,  favoure'J 

(.»)  See  Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.  , 
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guins  and  divers,  and  rock-weed  floating  in  the  sed. 
We  continued  to  meet  with  more  or  less  of  these  every 
day,  as  we  proceeded  to  the  Eastward ;  and  on  the 
21st,  in  the  latitude  of  48°  27'  Soutli,  and  in  the  lon- 
gitude of  6'5°  East,  a  very  large  seal  was  seen.  We 
had  now  much  foggy  weather,  and,  as  we  expected  to 
fall  in  with  the  land  every  hour,  our  navigation  became 
both  tedious  and  dangerous. 

At  length,  on  tlie  24th,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  we  were  steering  to  tlie  Eastward,  the  fog 
clearing  away  a  little,  we  saw  land*,  bearing  South 
Soutli  East,  which,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  we  found 
to  be  an  island  of  considerable  height,  and  about  tliree 


us  with  another  account  of  the  second  voyag-e,  in  some  respects 
fuller  tlian  Kcrgueleu's  own,  on  board  -whose  ship  he  was  then 
'an  officer. 

From  these  sources  of  authentic  information,  we  are  enr.hled 
to  draw  every  necessary  material  to  correct  what  is  erroneous, 
and  to  ilhjstrate  what,  otherwise,  would  have  remained  ob- 
scure, in  this  part  of  Captain  Cook's  Journal.  We  shall  take 
occasion  to  do  this  in  separate  notes  on  the  passages  as  they  oc- 
cur, and  conclude  this  tedious,  but,  it  is  hoped,  not  unneces- 
sary, detail  of  facts,  with  one  general  remark,  fully  expressive 
of  the  disadvantages  our  author  laboured  under.  He  never 
saw  that  part  of  the  coast  upon  which  the  French  had  been  in 
1772;  and  he  never  knew  that  they  had  been  upon  another 
part  of  it  in  177S,  which  was  the  very  scene  of  his  own  opera- 
tions. Consequently,  what  he  knew  of  the  former  voyyge,  as 
ddlneated  upon  Crozet's  chart,  only  served  to  perplex  and  mis- 
le-^d  his  judgment;  and  his  total  ignorance  of  the  latter^  put  it 
put  of  his  pov/er  to  compare  his  own  observations  with  those 
then  made  by  Kerguelen ;  though  we,  who  are  better  in- 
structed, can  do  this,  by  tracing  the  plainest  marks  of  coinci- 
dence and  agreement. 

*  Captain  Cook  was  not  the  original  discoverer  of  these 
small  islands  v*'hich  he  now  fell  in  with.  It  is  certain  that  they 
had  been  seen  and  named  by  Kerguelen,  on  his  second  voyage, 
in  December  1773.  Their  position,  relatively  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  adjoining  coasts  of  the  greater  land,  as  represented 
on  the  annexed  chart,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Ker- 
guelen's  delineation  of  them ;  whose  chart,  hovi-^ever,  the  puhKc 
may  be  assured/  was  unknown  in  England  till  after  ours  had 
lieea  engraved. 
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Iffagiies  in  circuit  *.  Soon  after,  we  saw  another  of  tlie 
same  magnitude,  one  league  to  the  Eastward  f  ;  and 
between  these  two,  in  the  direction  of  Soutli  East, 
some  smaller  ones  |.  In  the  direction  of  South  by  East 
~  i'^ast,  from  the  East  end  of  the  first  island,  a  third  ^ 
high  island  was  seen.  At  times,  as  the  fog  broke  away, 
we  had  the  apT:>earance  of  land  over  the  small  islands  > 
and  I  had  thoughts  of  steering  for  it,  by  running  in  be- 
tween them.  Rut,  on  drawing  nearer,  I  found  this 
would  be  a  dangerous  attempt,  while  the  weather  con- 
tinued foggy.  For  if  tht've  should  be  no  passage,  or  if 
we  should  meet  with  any  sudden  danger,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  get  otf  j  the  wind  being  right 
a-stern,  and  a  prodigious  sea  i*unning,  that  broke  on  all 
the  shores  in  a  frightl'ul  surf.  At  the  same  time,  seeing 
another  island  in  the  North  East  direction,  and  not 
knowing  but  that  there  might  be  more,  1  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  haul  off,  and  \vait  for  clearer  weather,  lest  we 
should  get  entangled  amongst  unknown  lands  in  a  tliick 
fog. 

We  did  but  just  weather  the  island  last  mentioned. 
It  is  a  high  round  rock,  v»  hich  was  named  Bligh's  Cap. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  same  that  Monsieur  de  Kerguelen 
«alled  the  Isle  of  Rendezvous  i|  :  but  I  know  nothing 

*  This  is  the  isle  to  which  Kerguelen  gave  the  name  of  Crcy 
or  Ct-wy.  Besides  delineating  it  upon  his  chart,  he  has  added 
a  particular  view  of  it,  exactly  corresponding  with  Captain 
Cook's  account  of  its  being  of  considerable  height. 

f  Kerguelen  called  this  Lie  Rolland^  after  the  name  of  his 
own  ship.  Ihere  is  also  a  particular  view  of  it  on  the  French 
chart. 

\  The  observations  of  the  French  and  English  navigator* 
agree  exactly,  as  to  the  position  of  these  smaller  isles. 

§  The  situation  of  Kerguelen's  Isle  de  Clugnyy  as  marked  on 
this  chart,  shews  it  to  be  the  third  high  island  seen  by  Captaia 
Cook. 

jl  This  isle,  or  roch^  was  the  single  point  about  which  Cap- 
tain Cook  had  received  the  least  information  at  Teneriffe; 
and  we  may  observe  how  sagacious  he  was  in  tracing  it.  What 
he  could  only  speak  of  as  probable^  a  comparison  of  his  chart 
wich  that  lately  published  by  Kerguelen,  pro^ees  to  be  c«rtai«; 

VOL.  V.  M 
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that  ran  rendezvous  at  it,  but  fowls  of  tlie  air ;  for  it  3?; 
certaiuly  inaccessible  to  every  other  aiiimal. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  weather  ijegaii  to  clear  up,  and 
we  immediately  tacked,  and  steered  in  for  the  land. 
At  n(X3n,  we  had  a  pretty  good  observation,  M'hich  en- 
abled us  to  determine  the  latitude  of  Bligh's  Cap,  wjiicli 
is  tlie  northernmost  island,  to  be  4S°  29'  South,  and  its 
longitude  Ob^  40'  East  *.  We  passed  it  at  three  o'clcxrk, 
standing  to  the  South  South  East,  u'iih  a  fresh  gale  at 
West. 

Soon  after  we  saw  the  laud,  of  which  we  had  a  faint 
%'iew  in  the  morning ;  and  at  l\)ur  o'clock  it  extended 
from  Sou  til  East  |  East,  to  South  West  by  South,  dis- 
tant about  four  miles.  The  left  .extreme,  which  I 
judged  to  be  the  Northern  point  of  this  land,  called,  in 
tlie  French  Chart  of  the  Southern  hemisphere.  Cape 
St.  Louis  f ,  terminated  in  a  perj->endiciilar  rock  of  a 


and  if  he  had  even  read  and  copied  whzt  his  predccesbcr  in 
the  discovery  says  of  it,  he  could  scarcely  have  varied  his  ac- 
count of  its  shape.  Kerguelen's  words  are,  *'  Isle  tie  Reunlov^ 
*'  qui  n''est  qu'une  Roche,  nous  servoir  de  Rendezvous,  ou  da  poiat 
**  de  railiement;  et  ressemble  a  un  coin  de  inireJ' 

*  The  French  and  English  agree  very  nearly  (as  might  be 
expected;  in  their  accounts  of  the  latitude  of  this  islaiid  ;  but 
the  observations  by  which  they  fix  its  longitude,  vary  consi- 
derably,. 

The  pilot  atTeneriife  made  it  only  64°  51'  East  from  Paris, 
which  is  about  67°  16'  East  from  I^ondon  ;  or  1^  ^2.\'  mors  west- 
erly than  Captain  Cook's  observations  iix  it. 

Monsieur  de  Pages  says  it  is  66"o  Al'  East  from  Paris,  that  \% 
69°  6'  East  from  London,,  or  twenty-six  miles  mere  easterly 
than  it  is  placed  by  Captain  Cook. 

Kerguclen  himself  only  says  that  it  is  aloid  68°  of  East  long-l- 
tude,  par  68°  de  longitude. 

f  Hitherto,  v/e  have  only  had  occasion  to  supply  defects, 
owing  to  Caytain  Cook's  entire  ignorance  of  Kerguelen's  seco-.d 
vovage  in  1773;  v/e  must  now  correct  errors,  ov/ing  to  his 
very  limited  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  first  voyage 
in  1772.  The  chart  of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  his  .only 
guide,  haying  given  him,  as  he  tells  us,  the  name  of  Cape  St. 
Loui:.(or  Cape  Louis)  as  the^most  northerly  promontory  thfn 
seen  by  the  frc-rich ;  and    his  own  cbserx-aiions  now  satisfy- 
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Ciwisidei'aWe  height  j  and  the  right  one  (neoi*  which  is 
3  detached  rock)  in  a  high  indented  point  *.  From  this 
point  the  coast  seemed  to  turn  short  round  to  the  South- 
■ward ;  tor  we  could  see  no  land  to  the  Westward  of 
the  direction  in  wliich  it  now  boye  to  us,  but  the  isbnds 
we  had  observed  in  tlie  morning  ;  the  most  Southerly  f 
4)i  them  l}'ing  nearly  Yv'est  from  the  point,  about  two 
fit  three  leagues  di-itant. 

Aliout  the  middle  of  the  land  th«ie  appeared  to  be 
;tii  inlet,  for^vhichwe  steered^  but,  on  appioaching, 
i^miKl  it  was  a  bending  in  the  coast,  and  therefore  bore 
^Y>  ^^  g^^  round  Cape  St.  Louis  +.  Soon  after^  ianil 
fjpened  otfthe  Cape,  in  the  direction  of  South  53°  East, 
2nd  appeared  to  be  a  point  at  a  considerable  distance  j 
k>Y  tl^.Q  trending  of  the  cc.ast  from  the  Cape  was  more 
S^'entherly.  We  also  saw  several  rocks  and  islands  to- 
the  Eastwai-d  of  the  above  directions,  the  most  distant 
of  which  w:i3  about  seven  leagues  from  tlie  Cape^ 
bearing  South  SS°  East§r. 

hig  hira  that  no  part  of  tlie  main  laud  stretched  farther  Nert&f 
dian  the  le/i  ext,-ei?!f  now  before  him  ;  from  this  supposed  sinit- 
iaritv  of  situation,  he  J.vr^^saf  that  his  own  perpe?sdhular  reck  must 
le  the  Cape  Louis  of  the  first  discoverers.  By  looking  iiporv 
©ur  charts  we  shall  find  Cape  Louis  lying  upon  a  different  part 
ef  the  coast ;.  and  by  comparing  this  chart  with  that  lately 
published  by  Kerguelen,  it  will  appear,  in  the  clearest  raavi- 
ser,  that  the  Northern  point  now  described  by  Captain  Cook, 
K  the  very  same  to  which  the  French  have  given  the  name  of 
Cape  Fran^oisv 

♦  This  right  extrrms  of  the  coast,,  as  it  now  shewed  itself  to 
Ca,pt:-!in  Cook,  sccmi  to  be  what  is  represented  on  Kerguelen'* 
cp.att  under  the  m-;me  of  Capo  AuLest.  It  n.ay  be  proper  to 
«)E>scrve  here,  that  all  that  extent  of  coajt  lying  between  Ca-j-i^ 
I.ouis  and  Cape  Tran^oi?.^  of  which  the  Frci^ch  s<;w  very  little 
siiiring  tlieir  first  vuir  in  1772,  and  may  he  c'aiied  the  North 
"V\>3t  side  of  this  land,  iliey  had  it  in  their  pov.er  to  trace  the 
yosition  of  in  177.'3,  and  have  assigned  nnmts  to  some  of  its 
tiays,  rivers,,  and  proraontories,  upon  ihcir  chart. 

f  Kerguelen's  Isle  de  Clugny. 

%  Cape  Francois,  as  cilready  observed. 

§  The  observations  of  the  Frencli,  round  Cape  FFan9ois,  re- 
markably coincide  with  Captain  Cook's  iu  this  paragraph; 
Ma 
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We  had  no  sooner  got  off  the  Cape,  than  \v«  observed 
the  coast,  to  the  Southward,  to  be  much  indented  by 
projecthig  points  and  bays  ;  so  that  we  now  made  siire 
of  soon  linduig  a  good  harbour.  Accxardingly,  we  had 
not  mn  a  mile  farther,  before  we  discovered  one  be- 
hind the  Cape,  iiito- which  we  began  to  p\y ;  but  after 
making  one  board,  it  fell  calm,  and  we  anchored  at 
the  entrance  in  forty-live  fathoms  water,  the  bottom 
black  sand  ;  as  did  the  Discovery  soon  after.  I  imme- 
diately dispatched  JMr.  Bligh,  the  Master,  in  a  boat  ta 
sound  the  harbour  ;  who,  on  his  return,  reported  it  to 
be  safe  and  commodious,  w^ith  good  anchorage  in  ever/ 
part ;  and  great  plenty  of  fresh  water,  seals,  penguins, 
and  other  bhds  on  the  shore  ;  but  not  a  stick  of  wood. 
While  we  lay  at  anchor,  we  obseiTed  that  the  flood 
tide  came  from  the  South  East,  nmning  two  knots,  at 
least,  in  an  hour. 

At  day-break,  in  the  morning  of  the  25th,  -wc 
weighed  with  a  gentle  breeze  at  West;  and  having 
wrought  into  the  harbour,  to  witliin  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  sandy  beach  at  its  head,  we  anchored  In  eight 
fathoms  water,  the  bottom  a  fine  dark  sand.  The  Dis- 
covery did  not  get  in  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
wluen  Captain  Gierke  informed  me,  tliat  he  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  driven  on  the  Soutli  point  of  the 
harbour,  his  anchor  having  started  before  they  had  time 
to  shorten  in  the  cable.  This  obliged  them  to  set  sail^ 
and  drag  the  anchor  after  tliem,  till  they  had  room 
to  heave  it  up ;  and  then  tliey  found  one  of  its  palms 
was  broken  off. 

As  soon  as  we  had  anchored,  I  ordered  all  the  boats 
to  be  hoisted  out ;  the  ship  to  be  moored  with  a  kedge 
anchor ;  and  the  water-  casks  to  be  got  ready  to  send  on 
shore.  In  the  mean  time  I  landed,  to  look  for  the 
most  convenient  spot  where  they  might  be  tilled,  and 
to  see  what  else  the  place  afforded. 

ii.nd  the  rocks  and  islands  here  mentioned  by  him,  also  appear 
j?po»  their  chart. 
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1  found  the  shore,  in  a  manner,  covered  with  pen- 
guins and  otlier  birds,  and  seals.     These  latter  wei"e 
not  numerous,  but  so  insensible  of  fear  (which  plainly- 
indicated  that  they  were  unaccustomed  to  such  visitors)  ^ 
that  we  killed  as  many  as  we  chose,  for  the  sake  of 
tl:keir  fat  or  blubber,  to  make  oil  for  our  lamps,  and  other 
uses.     Fresh  water  was  in  no  less  plenty  than  were 
birds;  for  every  guliy  afforded  a  large  stream.     But 
not  a  single  tree  or  shnil),  nor  the  least  sign  of  any,  wa* 
to  be  discovered,  and  but  xtry  little  herbage  of  any  sort. 
The  appearances,  as  we  sailed  into  the  harbour,  had 
flattered  us  with  the  hope  of  meeting  ^^  ish  something 
considerable  growing  here,  as  we  observed  tlie  sides  of 
many  of  tlie  hills  to  be  of  a  lively^  green.     Eut  I  now 
found  that  tnis  v/as  occasioned  by  a  single  plant,  which, 
with  the  otiier  natural  productions,  shall  be  described 
in  another  place.     Before  I  returned  to  my  ship,   I 
ascended  the  iirst  ridge  of  rocks,  which  rise  in  a  kind 
of  arophillicatre  above  one  anotlier,     I  was  in  hopes, 
by  this  means,  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  country ; 
but  before  I  reached  the  top,  there  came  on  so  thick  a 
tog,  that  I  could  hardly  find  my  way  down  again.     In 
ihe  evening,  we  hauled  the  seine  at  the  head  of  tlie 
iiarbour,  but  caught  only  half  a  dozen  small  fish.    We 
had  no  better  success  next  day,  when  we  tried  with 
hook  and  line.     So  that  cur  only  resource  here,  for 
fresh  provisions,  were  birds,  of  which  there  was  an 
inexhaustible  store. 

The  morning  of  the  26th  proved  foggy ,  witli  rain. 
However,  \\ e  vvent  to  work  to  hll  v/ater,  and  to  cut 
grass  for  our  cattle,  which  we  found  in  small  spots  near 
the  head  of  the  harbour.  The  rain  which  fell,  swelled 
all  the  rivulets  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  bounding  the  harbour,  seemed  to  be  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  water.  For  the  rain,  as  it  fell,  run  into  the 
fissures  and  crags  of  the  rocks  that  composed  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  hills,  and  was  precipitated  dov/ii 
their  sides  in  prodigious  torrents. 
The  people  having  wrought  hard  tin  two  preceding 
M  3 
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<lay,s,  and  nearly  completed  our  water,  v/hicli  'W'e  filled 
from  a  brook  at  the  left  corner  of  the  beach,  I  allowed 
them  the  27th  as  a  day  of  rest,  to  celebrate  Christmas. 
Upon  this  indulgence,  many  of  tliem  went  on  shore, 
and  made  excursions,  in  different  directions,  into  the 
country,  which  they  found  barren  and  desolate  in  the 
hig!iest  degree.  In  the  evening,  one  of  them  brought 
to  me  a  quart  bottle  which  he  had  found,  fastened 
with  some  wire  to  a  projecting  rock  on^  the  North 
side  of  the  harbour.  This  bottle  contained  a  piccr. 
of  parchnient,  on  which  was  written  tiie  following  in- 
jscription : 

Ludnvico  XV.  GaUiarum 

rege,  et  d.  *  de  Binyncs 

regi  a  Secretis  ad  res 

■mar'itimas  annis  1/72  ct 

From  this  inscription,  it  is  clear,  that  we  were  not  the 
lirst  Europeans  who  had  been  in  this  harbour.  I  sup- 
posed it  to  be  left  by  Monsieur  dc  Boisguehenneu,  who 
went  on  shore  in  a  boat  on  the  13ui  of  February  1/72, 
the  same  day  that  Monsieur  de  Kerguelen  discovered 
this  land;  as  appears  by  a  Note  in  the  French  chart 
of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  published  the  following 
year  f . 

*  The  (d.)^  no  doubt  is  a  contraction  of  the  word  T>i>r:vn->. 
'I'he  French  Secretary  of  the  Marine  was  then  Monsieur  de 
Eoynes. 

'  t  On  perusing  this  paraj^raph  of  the  Journal,  it  vrlli  he  na- 
tural to  ask,  How  could  Monsieur  deBoisguelicuneu,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1772,  leave  an  inscription,  which,  upon  the  very 
face  of  it,  commemorates  a  transaction  of  the  following  year  ? 
Captain  Cook's  manner  of  expressing  himself  Iierc,  strongly 
marks,  that  he  made  this  supposition,  only  for  want  of  infor- 
mation to  enable  him  to  make  any  other.  He  had  no  idea  that 
the  French  had  visited  this  land  a  second  time ;  and,  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  trying  to  accommodate  what  he  saw  him- 
$glf,  to  what  little  he  had  heard  of  their  proceedings,  ive  coa- 
founds  a  transaction  which  wc,  wr.o  have  been  better  Instrvict. 
ed,  know,  for  a  certainty,  belongs  to  the  -second  Voyage,  witn 

»  siuiilar  one,  which  his' chart  of  the  Southern  hemisphere  ha-;. 
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As  a  rremorial  of  onr  Laving  been  in  this  harbour^  I 
wioie  on  die  cthev  side  of  the  parchment, 

Kaves  Resolution 

cl  Discovery 

de  Eeije  Mag^ice  Britamiic^, 

Decern /-ris  17/6. 

I  th€n  put  it  again  into  a  bottle,  together  with  a  silver 
two-penny  piece  of  l/T^i    and  having   covered   ihs 

rerortled,  ard  which  happened  in  a  diiTerent  year,  and  at  a 
different  place. 

The  bay,  indeed,  in  which  ^Monsieur  de  BoIsguehenp-€u 
landed^  is  upon  the  West  side  of  this  land^  considerably  to  the 
5oilth  of  Ccipc  J  -oui?,  and  not  far  from  another  more  Southerlv 
piomontory,  aiUed  Cape  Bonrbon ;  a  part  of  the  coast  which 
cwr  ships  v.cre  not  upon.  Its  situation  is  inarked  upon  ci>r 
f'hart :  and  a  p-.irticulp.r  vie-^v  of  the  bay  a'u  Lnn  Mar'r-i  (for  >o 
Boi^gnchenn^u  called  it),  with  the  soundings,  is  preserved  by 
Kerguclcn. 

But  if  tlie  bottle  and  inscription  found  by  Captain  Cooks 
people  were  not  left  here  by  Boi<g>ichenncu,  by  whom  and 
v^hen  were  thcv  left  r  This  we  learn  most  satisfactorily,  frcm 
the  acco\mts  of  Ktr^elen"s  second  ^'^:ya<rc,  as  published  by 
liiin:>e!f  and  Alonsicur  de  Pages,  which  present  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  :  That  they  arrived  en  the  West  side  of  tli'S 
land  on  the  14th  of  December  177:> ;  that,  steering  to  the  North 
Jast^  they  discovered,  on  the  I6"th,  the /^/V  ^/i' i?«.'n/W,  and  the 
♦jti'.er  small  islands  as  mentioned  above;  that^on  the  17th, they 
had  before  iheni  the  principal  land  (which  they  were  sure  was 
connected  with  that  seen  by  them  on  the  14th),  and  a  high 
point  of  that  land,  named  by  them  Cape  l'ran9ois;  that  beyond 
this  Cape,  tlie  coast  took  a  South  Easterly  direction,  and  be- 
Jiind  it  they  found  a  bay,  called  by  them  Ba\e  de  rOiseauy  from 
the  name  of  their  frigate;  tliat  they  then  endeavoured  to  enter 
it,  but  were  prevented  by  contrary  winds  and  blowing  wea* 
ther,  which  drove  them  off  the  coa'st  Eastward ;  but  that,  at 
]j:st,  on  the  6ili  of  January,  Monsieur  de  Rosnevet,  Captain  of 
the  Oisoau,  was  able  to  send  his  boat  on  shore  into  this  bay, 
under  the  command  of  Monsieur  de  Rochegude,  one  of  his 
office-rs,  ivho  took  f'..unsicn  vf  that  l>uy^  avd  rf  oH  the  coinitr\\  in  the 
::r^//!i'  oJ~  the  Khi-r  nj  l'riu:c\,  tvhh  all  the  rcqiiisue  fi,iii,al'itici. 

Mere  then  we  trace,  by  the  most  unexceptionable  evidence, 
the  hiiiory  of  the  bottle  and  iBscripiion;  the  leaving  of  which 
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mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a  leaden  cap,  I  placed  Ht,  the 
next  morning,  in  a  pile  of  stones  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, upon  a  little  eminence  on  the  North  shore  of  the 
harbour,  and  near  to  the  place  where  it  was  first  found  j 
in  which  position  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  any 
European,  whom  chance  or  design  may  biing  into  this 
port.     Here  I  displayed  the  British  flag,  and  named 


was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  requisite  formalities  observed  b*- 
Monsieur  de  Rochegude  on  this  occasion.  And  thoug;h  he  did 
not  land  tiJl  the  O'th  of  January  1774,  yet,  as  Kerguelen's  sliips 
arrived  upon  the  coast  on  the  14th  of  December  1773,  and  had 
discovered  and  looked  into  this  very  bay  on  the  17th  of  that 
month,  it  was  with  the  strictest  propriety  and  truth  that  1773, 
and  not  1774,  was  mentioned  as  the  date  of  the  disco- 
very. 

We  need  only  look  at  Kerguelen's  and  Cook's  Charts,  to  judge 
that  the  Bate  de  rOLeau^  and  the  harbour  where  the  French  in- 
scription was  found,  is  one  and  the  same  place.  But  besides 
tliis  agreement  as  to  the  general  position,  the  same  conclusion 
results  more  decisively  still,  from  another  circumstance  worth 
mentioning:  the  French,  as  well  as  the  English  visitors  of  tJiis 
bay  and  iiarbour,  have  given  us  a  particular  plan  of  it ;  and 
whoever  compares  ours,  published  in  this  volume,  with  that  to 
be  met  with  in  Kerguelen's  and  de  Pages's  Voyages,  must  be 
struck  with  a  resemblance  that  could  only  be  produced  by 
copying  one  common  original  v/ith  fidelity.  Nay,  «ven  the 
soundings  are  the  same  upon  the  same  spots  in  both  plans,  being 
forty-five  fathoms  between  the  two  Cajjes,  before  the  entrance 
of  the  bay;  sixteen  fathoms  farther  in,  where  the  shores  begin 
to  contract  j  and  eight  fathoms  up,  near  the  bottom  of  tlie  har- 
bour. 

I'o  these  particulars,  which  throw  abundant  light  on  this 
part  of  our  Author's  Journal,  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  distance 
of  our  harbt)ur  from  that  where  Boisguehenneu  landed  in  1772, 
is  forty  leagues.  For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Kerguelen, 
in  the  following  pasciage  :  "  Monsieur  de  Boisguehenneu  de- 
*'  scendit  le  IS  de  Fevrier  1772,  dans  un  bale,  qu'il  nomme  Baie 
*'  du  l^ion  Marin,  &.  prit  possession  de  cette  terre  au  num  de 
■♦'  Roi ;  il  u'y  vit  aucunc  trace  d'habitants.  Monsieur  de  Roche- 
*'  gude,  en  1774,  a  descendu  dans  un  autre  baie,  que  nous  avons 
*'  nomme  Baie  de  I'Oiseau,  8c  cette  seconde  rade  est  a  quarantes 
**  Heues  de  la  premiere.  II  en  a  egalement  pris  possession,  &  il 
*''  n'y  trouva  e:^.>!-,;ment  aucune  trace  d'habituats."    K<rgueL/i^ 
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tbe  place  Chris fmns  Harbour,  from  our  having  arrived 
in  it  on  that  festival. 

It  is  the  first,  or  Northernmost  inlet  that  we  meet 
ivith  on  the  South  East  side  of  Cape  St.  Louis*,  which 
forma  tlie  North  side  of  the  harbour,  and  is  also  die 
Northern  point  of  tiiis  land.  The  situation  alone  i» 
sofHcient  to  distinguish  it  from  any  of  the  other  inlets  ; 
and,  to  make  it  more  remarkable,  its  South  point  ter- 
minates, in  a  high  rock,  which  i.i  perfoiTvted  quite 
through>  so  as  to  appear  like  the  arch  of  a  bridge.  We 
sa:w  none  like  this  upon  the  whole  coast-l-.  The  har- 
bour has  another  distinguishing  mark  widnn,  from  a 
^ngle  stone  or  rock,  of  a  vast  size,  which  lies  on  th& 
top  of  a  hill  on  the  South  side,  near  its  bottom  ;  and 
opposite  this,  on  the  North  side,  there  Is  another  hill, 
much  like  it,  but  smaller*  There  is  a  small  beach  at 
its  bottom,  where  we  commonly  landed  ;  and,  behind 
itj  some  gently  rising  ground  ;  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
large  pool  of  fresh  water.  The  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  inlet  is  high,  and  it  runs  in  West,  and  West  North 
West,  about  two  miles.  Its  breadth  is  one  mile  and  a 
fpiarter,  for  more  than  half  its  length  -,  above  wliich  it 
k  only  half  a  mile.     The  depth  of  water,  which   is 

*  Cape  Fran9ois,  for  reasons  already  assigned. 

f-  If  there  could  be  tke  least  doubt  remaining, of  the  identity 
of  the  Bale  de  IXDiseau,  and  Christmas  Harbour,  the  circum-- 
stance  of  the  perforated  rock,  which  divides  it  from  another  bay 
to  the  South,  would  amount  to  a  strict  demonstration.  For 
Monsieur  de  Pages  had  observed  this  discriminating  mark  be- 
fore Captain  Cook.  His  words  are  as  follows  :  "  Lbn  vit  que 
"■  la  cote  de  I'Est^  voisine  du  Cap  Fraa9ois,  avoit  deux  bales; 
•*  riles  etoient  separ^^es  par  uae  pointe  tres  reconrxoissable  par  sa 
*'  torme,  qui  rebresentoJt  uv.d  porte  cachers^  au  travers  de  lugueUe  l'o» 
"  -uoyoii  lejoiir.'"  Voyages  du  M.  de  Pages^vol.  ii.  p.  G7.  Every 
rme  knows  how  exactly  the  form  of  a  porte  codjersy  or  arched 
jratfway,  correspom's  wiih  that  of  the  arch  of  a  bridge.  It  is 
very  satisfactory  to  liud  the  two  navigators,  neither  of  whom 
knew  r.ny  thing  of  the  odicr's  descn'pdopi,  adopting  the  same- 
idea  ;  which  both  proves  that  they  had  the  same  uncommoni 
object  before  tlicir  eves,  and  that  they  made  aa  accural© 
leport. 
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forty-five  fathoms  at  the  entrance,  varies,  tis  we  pro- 
ceed farther  in,  from  thirty,  to  live  and  four  fathoms, 
as  marked  upon  the  Plan.  The  shores  are  steep  ;  and 
tlie  bottom  is  every  where  a  fine  dark  sand,  except  in 
some  places  close  to  the  shore,  where  there  are  beds  of* 
sea- weed,  which  always  grows  on  rocky  ground.  The 
iiead  of  the  harbour  lies  open  only  to  two  points  of  the 
compass  ;  and  even  these  are  covered  by  islands  in  the 
oftiug,  so  that  no  sea  can  fall  in  to  hurt  a  ship.  The 
appearances  on  shore  confirmed  this  j  for  we  found 
grass  growing  close  to  high -water  mark,  which  is  a 
sure  -sign  of  a  pacific  harbour*.  It  is  high- water  here, 
at  the  full  and  change  days,  about  ten  o'clock  3  and 
the  tide  rises  and  falls  about  four  feet. 


*  In  the  last  note,  we  saw  how  remarkably  Monsieur  de 
Pages  and  Captain  Cook  agree  about  the  appearance  of  the 
South  point  of  the  harbour;  I  shall  here  subjoin  another  quo- 
tation from  the  former,  containing  his  account  of  the  harbour 
itself,  In  wrhich  the  reader  may  trace  the  same  distinguishing 
features  observed  by  Captain  Cook  in  the  foregoin;^  paragraph. 

"  Le  6,  Ton  mlt  a  terre  dans  la  premiere  bale  a  I'Est  du  Cap 
*'  Fran9ois,  &  Ton  prit  possession  de  ces  contrees.  Ce  mouillage 
**  consiste  en  une  petite  rade,qui  a  environs  quatres  encablures, 
*'  ou  quatre  cents  toises  de  profondeur,  sur  un  tiers  en  sus  de 
*'  largeur.  En  dedans  de  cette  rade  est  un  petit  port,  dont 
**  I'entree,  de  quatres  encablures  de  largeur,  presente  au  Sud- 
*'  Est.  La  sonde  de  la  petite  rade  est  depuis  quarante-cinq 
*' jusqu"a  trente  brasses;  et  celle  du  port  depuis  seize  jusqu'a 
*'  huit.  Le  fond  desdeux  est  de  sable  noir  et  vaseux.  La  cote 
"  des  deux  bords  est  haute,  &  par  une  pente  tres  rude;  elle  est 
"  couverte  de  verdure,  &  il  y  a  une  quantite  prodigieuse  d'Ou- 
"  tardes.  Le  fond  du  port  est  occupe  par  un  monticule  qui 
*'  laisse  entre  lui,  et  la  mer  une  plage  do  sable.  Une  petite 
*'  riviere,  de  tres  bonne  eau,  coule  a  la  mer  dans  cet  endroit ;  & 
**  elle  est  fournie  par  un  lac  qui  est  un  pen  au  loin,  au  dessus  du 
*'  monticule.  II  y  avoit  sur  le  plage  beaucoup  de  pinguoins  & 
*'  de  lions  marins.  Cos  deux  espcces  d'animaux  ne  fuyoient 
""  pas,  &  Ton  augura  que  le  pays  n'etoit  point  habite ;  la  terre 
*'  rapportoit  de  I'hei-be  large,  noire,  &  bien  nourrie,  qui  n'avoit 
*'  cependant  que  cinque  pouccs  ou  plus  de  hauteur.  L'on  ne 
**  vit  aucun  arbre,  ni  signe  d'iiabitation."  Fojags  du  Monskut- 
4^  Pagh^  torn.  ii.  p.  Q^^  70, 
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After  I  had  finished  this  business  of  the  inscnptbn,  I 
vent  in  my  boat  round  the  harbour,  and  landed  in  se- 
veral places,  to  examine  what  the  shore  at^brded  ;  and, 
particularly,  to  look  for  drift  wood.  For,  although  the 
land  here  was  totally  destitute  of  trees,  this  might  not 
be  the  case  in  other  parts  ;  and  if  there  were  any,  the 
torrents  would  force  some,  or,  at  least,  some  branches, 
into  the  sea,  which  would  afterward  throw  them  upon 
the  shores ;  as  in  all  other  countries^  where  there  is 
wood,  and  in  many  where  there  is  none  :  but  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  harbour,  I  found  not  a 
single  piece. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  went  upon  Cape  St.  Louis*,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  King,  my  Second  Lieutenant.  I 
was  in  hopes,  from  this  elevation,  to  have  had  a  view  of 
tlie  sea-coast,  and  of  the  islands  lying  off  it.  But,  when 
I  got  up,  I  found  every  distant  object  below  me  hid  in 
a  tliick  fog.  The  land  on  the  same  plain,  or  of  a 
greater  height,  was  visible  enough,  and  appeared  naked 
and  desolate  in  the  highest  degree  j  except  some  hills 
to  the  Southward,  which  were  covered  with  snow. 

When  I  got  on  board,  I  found  the  launch  hoisted  in, 
the  ships  unmoored,  and  ready  to  put  to  sea  j  but  our 
sailing  was  deferred  till  live  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
when  we  weighed  anchor. 

*  Cape  Francois. 
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CHAP.  V, 

Deimrfnre  from  Christmas  Harlour. — Range  aln*}g 
the  Cnast,  to  discover  its  Position  and  Extent. — Se- 
v^ral  Promontories  and  Bays,  and  a  Peminsit/a,  de- 
scribed and  named, — Danger  /ram  S/wa/s. — j4n- 
other  Hari'our  and  a  Sound. — Mr.  Anderson  s  Oh- 
scrvatinns  on  the  Natural  Productio7iS,  Animals, 
Soil,  ^€.  of  Kergueien's  Land. 

As  soon  as  the  ships  were  out  of  Christmas  Harbour, 
v/e  steered  South  East  \  South,  along  tlie  coast,  with  a 
fine  breeze  at  North  North  West,  and  clear  weather. 
This  we  thought  the  more  fortunate,  as,  for  some  time 
past,  fogs  had  prevailed,  more  or  less,  extvy  day ;  and 
the  continuance  of  them  would  have  defeated  our  plan 
of  extending  Kerguelen's  discovery.  We  kept  the  lead 
constantly  going ;  but  seldom  struck  ground  with  a 
line  of  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms. 

About  sev-en  or  eight  o'clock,  we  were  off  a  promon- 
tory, which  I  called  Cape  Cumberland.  It  lies  a 
league  and  a  half  from  the  South  point  of  Christmas 
Harbour,  in  the  direction  of  South  East  \-  South.  Be- 
tween them  is  a  bay  wiili  two  arms,  both  of  which 
seemed  to  afford  good  shelter  for  shipping.  Off  Cap© 
Cumberland  is  a  small  but  pretty  high  island,  on  the 
summit  of  wdiich  is  a  rock  like  a  sentry-box,  which  oc-r 
casioned  our  giving  that  name  to  the  island.  Two  miles 
farther  to  tliC  Eastward,  lies  a  group  of  small  islands  and 
rocks,  with  broken  ground  about  them  :  we  sailed  be- 
tween these  and  Sentry-Box  Island,  the  channel  being 
a  lull  mile  broad,  and  more  than  forty  fathoms  deep  ^ 
for  we  found  no  bottom  with  that  length  of  line. 

Being  through  t^iis  channel,  we  discovered,  on  tha 
South  side  of  Cape  Cumberland,  a  bay,  mnning  in 
three  leagues  to  tlie  Westward.     It  is  formed  by  this 
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Cape  to  the  North,  and  by  a  promontory  to  the  South, 
w  hich  I  named  i  oint  Pringle,  after  my  good  friend  Sir 
John  Pringle,  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  The 
bottom  of  this  bay  was  called  Cumberland  Bay  ;  and 
it  seemed  to  be  disjoined  from  the  sea,  which  washes 
the  North  West  coast  of  this  country,  by  a  naiTow  neck 
of  land.  Appearances,  at  least,  favoured  such  a  con- 
jecture. 

To  tlie  Southward  of  Point  Pringle,  the  coast  i* 
formed  into  a  fifth  bay ;  of  which  tliis  point  is  the 
Northern  extreme ;  and  from  it  to  the  Southern  ex- 
treme, is  about  four  miles  in  the  direction  of  South 
South  East  i  East.  In  this  bay,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  IF  kite  Bay,  on  account  of  some  white  spots  of 
land  or  rocks  in  the  bottom  of  it,  are  several  lesser  bays 
or  coves,  which  seemed  to  be  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
Off  die  South  point,  are  several  rocks  which  raise  their 
iieads  above  w  ater  j  and,  probably,  many  more  that  do 
not. 

Thus  tar  our  course  was  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
coast,  and  not  more  than  two  miles  from  it.  Thither 
our  glasses  were  continually  pointed  -,  and  we  could 
easily  see  that,  except  the  bottoms  of  the  bays  and 
coves,  which,  for  tlie  most  part,  terminated  in  sandy 
beaches,  the  shores  were  rocky,  and,  in  many  places, 
swarmed  with  birds ;  but  the  country  had  the  same 
barren  and  naked  appearance  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Christmas  Plarbour, 

We  had  kept,  #n  our  larboard  bow,  tlie  land  which 
first  opened  off  Cape  St.  Louis'^,  in  the  direction  of 
South  53°  East,  thinking  that  it  was  an  island,  and  that 
we  should  tind  a  passage  bet\^een  it  and  the  main.  We 
now  discovered  this  to  be  a  mistake  ;  and  found  that  it 
was  a  peninsula,  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  coast  by  a  low 
isthmus.  I  called  the  bay,  formed  by  this  peninsula. 
Repulse  Bay  j  and  a  branch  of  it  seemed  to  run  a  good 
way  inland  towards  tlie  South  South  West.     Leaving 

*  Cape  Fraajois.. 
VOL.  T.  N 
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tills,  we  steered  for  the  Northern  point  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  we  named  Howes  Fore  land  j  in  honour  of 
Admiral  Lord  Howe. 

As  we  drew  near  it,  we  perceived  some  rocks  and 
breakers  near  the  North  West  part ;  and  two  islands  a 
league  and  a  half  to  the  Eastward  of  it,  which,  at  lirst, 
appeared  as  one.  I  steered  between  them  and  the 
Foreland*,  and  was  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  by 
noon.  At  tliat  time  our  latitude,  by  observation,  was 
48°  5  r  South  5  and  we  had  made  twenty-six  miles  of 
East  longitude  from  Cape  St.  Louisf . 

From  this  situation,  the  most  advanced  land  to  the 
Southward  bore  South  East  3  but  the  trending  of  the 
coast  from  the  Foreland  was  more  Southerly.  The 
islands  which  lie  off  Christmas  Harbour  bore  North ; 
and  the  North  point  of  the  Foreland,  North  60°  West, 
distant  three  miles.  The  land  of  this  Peninsula,  or 
Foreland,  is  of  a  moderate  height,  and  of  a  hilly  and 
rocky  substance.  The  coast  is  low,  with  rocky  points 
shooting  out  from  it ;  between  which  points  are  little 
coves,  with  sandy  beaches  -,  and  these,  at  this  time, 
were  mostly  covered  witli  sea  birds.  We  also  saw 
upon  them  some  seals. 

As  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  rocks  and  islands  be- 
fore mentioned,  I  gave  orders  to  steer  South  East  by 
South,  along  the  coast.  But  before  these  orders  could 
be  carried  into  execution,  we  di?.covered  the  whole  sea 
before  us  to  be  chequered  widi  large  beds  of  rock-weed, 
which  we  knew  to  be  fast  to  the  bottom,  and  to  grow 


*  Though  Kerguelen's  ships,  in  1773,  did  not  venture  to  ex- 
plore this  part  of  the  coast,  Monsieur  de  Pages's  account  of  it 
answers  well  to  Captain  Cook's.  "  Du  17  au  23^  I'on  ne  prit 
*'  d'autre  connoissance  que  celle  de  la  figure  de  la  cote,  qui, 
"  courant  d'abord  au  Sud-Est,-&  revenant  ensuite  au  Nord-Est, 
*'  formoit  un  grand  golfe.  II  etoit  occupe  par  des  brisans  & 
*'  des  rochers ;  il  avoit  aussi  une  isle  basse,  &  assez  etendue, 
*'  &  I'on  usa  d'une  bien  soigneuse  precaution,  pour  ne  pas 
"  s'afFaler  dans  ce  golfe."     Voyigs  du  ^I.  de  P^gii^,  toin.  ii.  p.  6'7, 

f  Cape  i'raiicoisv 
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on  rocky  shoals.  I  had  often  found  a  great  depth  of 
water  on  such  shoals ;  and  I  had,  as  often,  found  rocks 
that  have  raised  their  heads  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the 
W'ater.  It  is  always  dangerous,  therefore,  to  sail  over 
them  before  they  are  well  examined ;  but  more  espe- 
cially, when  tliere  is  no  surge  of  the  sea  to  discover  the 
danger.  This  was  the  case  at  present,  for  tlie  sea  was 
as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond.  Consequently  we  endea- 
voured to  avoid  them,  by  steering  tlirough  the  winding 
channels  by  which  tliey  were  separated.  We  kept  tlie 
lead  continually  going  ;  but  never  struck  ground  with  a 
line  of  sixty  fatlioms.  This  circumstance  increased  tlie 
danger,  as  we  could  not  anchor,  whatever  necessity 
there  might  be  for  it.  After  running  in  this  manner 
above  an  hour,  we  discovered  a  lurking  rock,  just  even 
with  the  sui'tace  of  the  sea.  It  bore  North  East  f  East, 
distant  three  or  four  miles,  and  lay  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  tliese  large  beds  of  weeds.  This  was  a  sufficient 
warning  to  make  us  use  eveiy  precaution  to  prevent 
our  coming  upon  them. 

We  were  now  cross  the  mouth  of  a  large  bay,  that 
lies  about  eight  miles  to  the  Southward  of  Howe's 
Foreland.  In  and  before  the  entrance  of  this  bay  are 
several  low  islands,  rocks,  and  tliose  beds  of  sea-\^'eed. 
But  tliere  seemed  to  be  winding  channels  between 
them.  After  continuing  our  course  half  an  hour  longer, 
we  were  so  much  embarrassed  with  these  shoals,  that  I 
resolved  to  haul  oft'  to  the  Eastward,  as  the  likeliest 
means  of  extricating  ourselves  from  tlie  danger  that 
tlireatened  us.  But  so  far  was  this  from  answering  the 
intended  purpose,  that  it  brought  us  into  more.  I 
therefore  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the 
shins,  if  possible,  in  some  place  before  night;  especially 
as  the  weather  had  now  become  hazy,  and  a  fog  was 
apprehended.  And  seeing  some  inlets  to  the  South 
West  of  us,  I  ordered  Captain  Gierke,  as  the  Discovery 
drew  less  water  than  the  Resolution,,  to  lead  in  for  the 
shore  ;  which  was  accordingly  done. 

In  standing  in,  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  running 

N3 
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over  the  edges  of  some  of  the  shoals,  on  which  we  found 
from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms  water  5  and  the  moment 
we  were  over,  had  no  ground  at  the  depth  of  fifty 
fathoms.  After  making  a  few  boards  to  w^eatlier  a  spit 
that  run  out  from  an  island  on  our  lee,  Captain  Gierke 
made  the  signal  for  having  discovered  an  harbour;  in 
which,  about  live  o'clock,  we  anchored  in  fifteen  fa- 
thoms water,  over  a  bottom  of  fine  dark  sand,  about 
tliree  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore;  the  North 
point  of  the  harbour  bearing  North  by  East  |  East,  one 
mile  distant;  and  the  small  islands  in  tlie  entrance, 
within  which  we  anchoredj  extending  from  East  to 
Soutli  East. 

Scarcely  were  the  ships  secured,  when  it  began  to 
blow  very  strong ;  so  that  we  thought  it  prudent  to 
strike  top-gallant  yards.  The  weather,  however,  con- 
tinued fair ;  and  the  wind  dispersing  the  fog  that  had 
settled  on  the  hills,  it  was  tolerably  clear  also.  The 
moment,  therefore,  we  had  anchored,  I  hoisted  out  two 
boats  ;  in  one  of  which  I  sent  Mr.  Bligh,  the  master,  to 
survey  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour,  and  look  for 
wood ;  for  not  a  shrub  was  to  be  seen  from  the  ship. 
I  also  desired  Captain  Clerke  to  send  his  Master  to 
sound  the  channel  that  is  on  the  South  side  of  the  small 
isles,  between  them  and  a  pretty  large  island  which  lies 
near  the  South  point  of  the  hai'bour.  Having  given 
these  directions,  I  went  myself,  in  my  other  boat,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Gore,  my  first  lieutenant,  and  Mr. 
Bayly,  and  landed  on  the  North  point,  to  see  what  I 
could  discover  from  thence. 

From  the  highest  hill  over  tlie  point,  we  had  a  pretty 
good  view  of  the  sea- coast,  as  far  as  Howe's  Foreland. 
It  is  much  indented,  and  several  rocky  jx>ints  seemed  to 
shoot  out  from  it,  with  coves  and  inlets  of  unequal  ex- 
tent. One  of  the  latter,  the  end  of  which  I  could  not 
see,  was  disjoined  from  that  in  which  the  ships  were  at 
anchor,  by  tlie  point  we  tlien  stood  upon.  A  great 
many  small  islands,  rock?,  and  breakers,  appeared  scat- 
|ttro4  along  the  coastj  as  well  to  the  Southward  a:^ 
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Northward  ;  and  I  saw  no  better  channel  to  get  out 
of  the  harbour,  than  by  the  one  tlirough  which  we  had 
entered  it. 

While  Mr.  Bayly  and  I  were  making  the  obser\-a- 
tions,  Mr.  Gore  encompassed  the  hill ;  and  joined  us 
by  a  ditierent  route,  at  the  place  where  I  had  ordered 
the  boat  to  wait  for  us.  Except  the  craggy  precipices, 
we  met  with  nothing  to  obstruct  our  walk.  For  the 
country  was,  if  possible,  more  barren  and  desolate  than 
about  Christmas  Harbour.  And  yet,  if  there  be  the 
least  fertility  in  any  part  of  this  land,  we  ought  to  have 
found  it  in  this,  wliich  is  completely  sheltered  from  the 
predominating  bleak  Southerly  and  Westerly  winds.  I 
observed,  with  regret,  that  there  was  neither  food  nor 
covering  for  cattle  of  any  sort ;  and  that,  if  I  left  any, 
tliey  must  inevitably  perisli.  In  the  little  cove  where 
tlie  boat  waited  for  us  (which  I  called  Penguin  Cove, 
as  the  beach  was  covered  with  these  birds),  is  a  fine  ri- 
vulet of  fresh  water,  that  may  be  easily  come  at.  Here 
were  also  some  large  seals,  shags,  and  a  few  ducks  j 
and  Mr.  Bayly  had  a  transient  sight  of  a  very  small 
land  bird ;  but  it  flew  amongst  the  rocks,  and  we  lost  it. 
About  nine  o'clock  we  got  on  board. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Bligh  returned,  and  reported,  that  he 
had  been  four  miles  up  the  harbour,  and,  as  he  judged, 
not  far  from  the  head  of  it.  He  found  that  its  direction 
was  West  South  West ;  and  that  its  breadtli,  a  little 
above  the  ships,  did  not  exceed  a  mile  ;  but  grew  nar- 
rower toward  the  head.  The  soundings  were  very  ir- 
regular, being  from  tliirt}'-seven  to  ten  fathoms  j  and, 
except  under  the  beds  of  sea- weed,  which  in  many 
place-:  extended  from  the  shore  near  half  channel  over, 
the  bottom  was  a  fine  sand.  He  landed  on  both  shores, 
which  he  found  barren  and  rocky,  without  the  least 
signs  of  tree  or  shrub,  and  with  very  little  verdure  of 
any  kind.  Penguins,  and  other  oceanic  birds  and  seals, 
occupied  part  of  the  coast  3  but  not  in  such  numbers  as 
gt  Christmas  Harbour. 

Finding  no    encouragement  to    continue    our   re 
N  3 
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searches,  and,  the  next  morning,  both  wind  and  wea- 
ther being  favourable,  I  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea. 
To  this  harbour  I  gave  the  name  of  Port  PaUiser,  in 
honour  of  my  worthy  friend  Admiral  Sir  Hugh  PalHser. 
It  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of  49°  3'  South,  in  the  lon- 
gitude of  69°  2>f  East,  and  five  leagues  from  Howe's 
Foreland,  in  the  direction  of  South  25'^  East.  There 
are  several  islands,  rocks,  and  breakers  lying  in  and 
without  the  entrance,  for  which  the  annexed  Chart  of 
the  coast,  and  sketch  of  the  harbour,  niay  be  ccnsuked. 
"VVe  went  in  and  out  between  them  and  the  North 
head  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  other  chan- 
nels. 

As  we  were  standing  out  of  Port  Falliser,  we  di^cc- 
iereda  round  hill,  like  a  sugar-loaf,  in  the  direction  (,f 
South  72°  East,  about  nine  leagues  distant.  It  had  tl^e 
appearance  of  an  island  lying  at  Fon::e  distance  from  the 
coast;  but  we  afterv/ard  found  it  v.as  upon  the  main 
land.  In  getting  out  to  sea,  we  had  to  steer  through 
the  winding  channels  amongst  the  shoals.  However, 
we  ventured  to  run  over  s(nne  of  them,  on  which  we 
never  found  less  than  eighteen  fathoms,  and  often  did 
not  strike  ground  with  twenty-four ;  so  that,  had  ic 
not  been  for  the  sea-weed  grow  ing  upon  all  of  them, 
they  V.  ould  not  have  been  discovered. 

After  we  had  got  about  three  or  four  leagues  fioni 
the  coast,  we  found  a  clear  sea,  and  then  steered  East 
till  nine  o'clock,  when  the  Sugar  Loaf  hill,  above  men- 
tioned, which  I  named  Mount  Caviphell,  bore  South 
East,  and  a  small  island, that  lies  to. the  Northward  of  it. 
South  South  East,  distant  four  leagues.  I  now  steered 
more  Southerly,  in  order  to  get  in  with  th.e  land.  At 
noon,  the  latitude  by  double  altitudes  was  -lp°  8'  South  ; 
and  we  had  made  eighty  miles  of  East  longitude  from 
Cape  St.  Eouis*.  Mount  Campbell  bore  South  4/® 
West,  distant  about  four  leagues  ;  a  low-  point,  beyond 
which  no  land  was  to  be  seen,  bore  South  South  E^st, 

*  Cape  Fi-unt:ol*, 
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at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles ;  and  we  were 
about  two  leagues  from  the  shore. 

The  land  here  is  low  and  level*.  The  mountains 
ending  about  live  leagues  from  the  low  point,  a  great 
extent  of  low  land  is  left,  on  which  Mount  Campbell  is 
situated,  about  four  miles  from  the  foot  of  tlie  moun- 
tains, and  one  from  the  sea  coast.  These  mountains 
ha^e  a  considerable  ele\ation,  as  also  most  of  the  inland 
ones.  They  seemed  to  be  composed  of  naked  rocks, 
whose  summits  were  capt  with  snow.  Nor  did  the 
valleys  appear  to  greater  advantage.  To  whatever 
quarter  we  directed  our  glasses,  nothing  but  sterility 
v^  a.s  to  be  seen. 

We  had  scarcely  finished  taking  the  bearings  at 
noon,  before  we  observed  low  land  opening  off  the  low 
point  j'jst  mentioned,  in  the  direction  of  South  South 
£a>t,  and  eight  miles  beyond  it.  This  new  point  proved 
to  be  the  very  Eastern  extremity  of  this  land,  and  it  was 
named  Cape  Digiy.  It  is  silualed  ii:  the  latimde  of 
49^23'  South,  and  in  the  longitude  of  70°  34'  East. 

Between  Howe's  Foreland  and  Cape  Digby,  the 
shore  forms  (besides  the  several  lesser  bays  and  har- 
bours) one  great  bay  that  extends  several  leagues  to  the 
^uudi  West,  where  it  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  various 
arms  iTinning  in  between  the  mountains.  A  prodigious 
«|uanht_\'  of  sea- weed  grows  all  over  it,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  same  sort  of  w-eed  that  Mr.  Banks  distinguished 
by  the  nan:ic  affucus  gigan felts'^.  Some  of  this  weed 
is  of  a  most  enormous  length,  though  the  stem  is  not 
"much  thicker  tlian  a  man's  thumb.  I  have  mentioned, 
tliat  on  some  of  the  shoals  upon  which  it  grows,  we  ditj 

*  This  part  of  the  coast  seems  to  be  what  the  French  saw  on 
the  5th  of  January  1774.  Monsieur  de  Pages  speaks  of  it  thus: 
'"  Nous  reconnumes  une  nouvelle  cote  etendue  de  toute  veu 
"  dan.-,  I'Est,  &  dans  le  Oucst.  Les  terres  da  cette  cote  etoient 
"  moins  elevees  que  celles  que  nous  avions  veues  jusques  icij 
"  elle?  etoient  aussi  d'un  aspect  moins  rude."  De  Page:^  torn,  ii, 
p.  68. 

|.  Set,'  Hawkejworth's  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p,  42^ 
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not  strike  ground  witli  a  line  of  twenty-four  fathoms. 
The  depth  of  water,  therefore,  must  have  been  greater. 
And  as  this  weed  does  not  grow  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection, but  makes  a  very  acute  angle  wth  the  bottom, 
and  much  of  it  afterward  spreads  many  fathoms  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  I  am  well  warranted  to  say,  tliat 
some  of  it  grows  to  the  length  of  sixty  fathoms  and  up- 
ward. 

At  one  o'clock  (having  run  two  leagues  upon  a  South 
East  I"  East  course,  from  noon)  we  sounded,  and  found 
eighteen  fathoms  water,  and  a  bottom  of  line  sand. 
Seeing  a  small  bending  in  the  coast,  on  the  Nortii  side 
of  Cape  Digby,  I  steered  for  it.  It  was  my  intention 
to  anchor  there,  if  I  should  find  it  might  be  done  with 
safety,  and  to  land  on  the  Cape,  to  examine  what  tha 
low  land  within  it  produced.  After  running  in  one 
league,  we  sounded  again,  and  found  thirteen  fatlioms  ; 
and  immediately  after,  saw  a  shoal  right  before  us,  tliat 
seemed  to  extend  off  from  the  shore,  from  which  we 
were  distant  about  two  miles.  This  discovery  obliged 
us  to  haul  off.  East  by  South,  one  league,  where  our 
depth  of  water  increased  to  twenty-five  fathoms.  We 
then  steered  along  shore,  and  continued  in  the  same 
depth,  over  a  bottom  of  line  sand,  till  Cape  Digby  bore 
West,  two  leagues  distant,  when  we  found  twenty-six 
fathoms. 

After  this  we  did  not  strike  ground,  tliough  we  tried 
several  times  ;  but  the  ship  having  a  good  deal  of  way, 
ran  the  line  out  before  the  lead  could  reach  the  bottom ; 
and  being  disappointed  in  my  views  both  of  anchoring 
and  of  landing,  I  would  not  shorten  sail,  but  pushed 
forward^  in  order  to  see  as  much  of  the  coast  as  possible 
before  night.  From  Cape  Digby,  it  trends  nearly 
Soutli  West  by  South  for  about  four  or  five  leagues,  or 
to  a  low  point,  to  which,  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty,  I 
gave  the  name  of  Point  Charlotie,  and  it  is  the  South- 
ernmost on  the  low  coast. 

Six  leagues  from  Cape  Digby,  in  the  direction  of 
South  South  West  |  West,  is  a  pretty  high  projecting 
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point,  wlilch  was  called  Prince  of  IVales^s  Foreland ; 
and  six  leagues  beyond  that,  in  the  same  direction,  and 
in  the  latitude  of  49°  54'  South,  and  the  longitude  of 
70'^  1  :V  East,  is  the  most  Southerly  point  of  the  whole 
coast,  which  I  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cape 
George,  in  honour  of  His  Majesty. 

Beuveen  Point  Charlotte  and  Prince  of  Wales's 
Foreland,  where  the  countiy  to  the  South  West  began 
again  to  be  hilly,  is  a  deep  inlet,  which  was  called 
liin/ul  S'r.'nd.  It  runs  in  West,  quite  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  which  bound  it  on  the  South  West,  as 
tlie  low  land  before-mentioned  dots  on  the  North.' 
There  are  islands  Iving  in  the  entrance,  and  others 
higher  up,  as  far  as  we  covJd  distinguish.  As  we  ad- 
vanced to  the  Soutli,  we  observed,  on  the  South  West 
side  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Foreland,  another  inlet  into 
Royal  Sound  3  and  it  then  appc-ared,  that  the  Foreland 
was  the  East  point  of  a  large  island  lying  in  the  moutli 
of  it.  There  are  several  small  islandi  in  this  inlet  j  and 
one  about  a  league  to  the  Southward  of  Prince  of 
Wales's  Foreland. 

All  the  land  on  the  South  West  side  of  Royal  Sound, 
quite  to  Cape  George,  is  composed  of  elevated  hills, 
that  rise  direcdy  from  the  sea,  one  behhid  another,  to  a 
considerable  height.  Ivloit  of  the  summits  were  capt 
with  snow,  and  tliey  appeared  as  naked  and  barren  as 
any  we  had  seen  The  smallest  vestige  of  a  tree  or 
shrub  was  not  discoverable,  either  inland  or  on  the 
coast ',  and,  I  think,  I  may  \enture  to  pronounce  that 
tiie  country  produces  none.  The  low  land  about  Cape 
J)igby,  when  examined  through  our  glasses,  resembled 
the  rest  of  the  low  land  we  had  before  met  witli ;  that 
is,  it  appeared  to  be  partly  naked  and  partly  covered 
witli  a  green  turf  j  a  description  of  which  shall  be  given 
in  its  proper  place.  I'he  shore  is  composed  of  sandy 
beaches,  on  which  were  many  penguins,  and  other 
oceanic  birds ;  and  an  immense  number  of  shags  kept 
perpetually  flying  about  the  ships  as  we  sailed  along. 
Joeing  desirous  of  getting  the  length  of  Cape  George, 
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to  be  assured  whether  or  no  it  \\as  the  most  Southerly 
point  of  the  whole  land,  I  continued  to  stretch  to  tho 
South,  under  all  the  sail  we  could  carry, '  till  half  an 
hour  past  seven  o'clock;  when,  seeing  no  likelihood 
of  accomplishing  my  design,  as  the  wind  had,  by  this 
time,  shifted  to  West  South  West,  the  very  direction 
in  which  we  wanted  to  go,  I  took  the  advantage  of 
the  shifung  of  the  wind,  and  stood  away  from  the 
coast. 

At  this  time  Cape  George  bore  South  53°  West, 
distant  about  seven  leagues.  A  small  island  that  lies 
off  the  pitch  of  the  Cape,  was  the  only  land  we  could 
see  to  the  South  of  it ;  and  we  were  farther  confirmed 
that  there  was  no  more  in  that  quarter,  by  a  South 
"West  swell  which  we  met  as  soon  as  we  brought  the 
Cape  to  bear  in  this  direction. 

But  we  have  still  a  stronger  proof  that  no  part  of  this 
Ic^nd  can  extend  much,  if  at  all,  to  the  Southward  of 
Cape  George  3  and  that  is.  Captain  Furneaux's  track 
in  February  17/3,  after  his  separation  from  me  during 
my  late  vc^yage.  ITis  log-book  is  now  lying  before 
me  ',  and  I  find  from  it,  that  he  crossed  the  meridian  of 
this  land  only  about  seventeen  leagues  to  the  Southward 
of  Cape  George  ;  a  distance  at  which  it  may  very  well 
be  seen  in  ckar  weather.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  w  hen  Captain  Furneaux  passed  it.  For  his  log- 
book makes  no  mention  of  fogs  or  hazy  weatlier ;  on 
the  contrarj^  it  exprcf-sly  tells  us,  that,  when  in  this 
situation,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  observa- 
tions, both  for  latitude  and  longitude,  on  board  his 
ship ;  so  that,  if  this  land  extends  farthei  South  than 
Cape  George,  it  v,  oukl  hs.ve  been  scarcely  possible  that 
he  should  have  passed  without  seeing  it. 

From  these  circumstances  we  are  able  to  determine, 
witliin  a  very  few  miles,  the  quantity  of  latitude  that 
this  land  occupies ;  which  does  not  much  exceed  one 
degree  and  a  quarter.  As  to  its  extent  from  East  .to 
West,  that  still  remains  undecided.  We  only  know, 
that  no  part  of  it  can  rejicli  so  far  to  the  W>st  as  th© 
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merldlaa  of  of  65° ;  because,  in  1773,  under  fliat  me- 
rid:;in,  I  searched  for  it  in  vain*. 

The  French  discoverers,  with  some  reason,  imagined 
Cape  St.  Louisf  to  be  the  projecting  point  of  the 
Southern  continent.  The  EngUsii  have  since  proved 
that  no  such  continent  exists  -,  and  that  the  land  in 
question  is  an  island  of  no  great  extent^  -,  which,  front 
irs  steriiitv,  I  should,  with  great  propriet}'',  call  the 
I -iland  of  Desolation,  but  that  1  would  not  rob  iNIon- 
sieur  de  Kerguelen  of  the  honour  of  its  bearing  his 
name§. 

*  If  the  French  observations,  as  marked  upon  Captain  Cook's 
Ch;irt,  and  still  more  authentic  lUy  upon  that  published  by 
their  own  discoverers,  mar  be  depended  upon,  this  land  doth 
not  reach  so  far  to  the  West  as  the  meridian  of  GS^ ;  Cape 
Louis,  which  is  represented  as  its  most  Westerly  point,  being 
laid  down  by  them  to  the  East  of  that  meridian. 

f  The  idea  of  Cape  Louis  being  this  projecting^  point  of  i 
Southern  continent,- rniiJt  have  soon  vanished,  as  Cape  Frangois, 
within  a  year  after,  v/as  found,  by  the  same  discoverer,  to  lie 
above  one  third  of  a  degree  farther  North  upon  the  same  land. 
But  if  Kerguelen  entertained  any  such  imagination  at  first,  we 
are  sure  that,  at  present,  he  thinks  very  ditFerently.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  following  explicit  declaration  of  his  sentiments, 
wliich  deserves  to  be  transcribed  from  his  late  publication,  as  it 
does  equal  honour  to  his  c  mdour,  and  to  Captain  Cook's  abili- 
ties. "  La  terre  que  j'ai  decouverte  est  certainement  u/w  Isle; 
"  puisque  le  celebre  Capitaine  Cook  a  passe  au  Sud,  lors  de  soa 
"  premiere  voyage,  sans  ricn  re.icontrer.  Je  jugc  meme,  que 
"  cette  isle  ne^t  p.is  liai  grr.ude.  11  y  a  aussi  apparence,  d  apres 
^'  le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Cook,  que  toute  cette  etendue  de 
"  Mers  Ivleridionales,  est  semee  d'isles  on  do  rochers;  mais 
"  qu'ii  n'y  a  n:  co/itin-iii  ni gru/iJc  tern."     Kerguelen,  p.  92. 

I  Kerguelen,  as  we  see  in  the  last  note,  concurs  with  Captain 
C.''*k  as  to  this.  However,  he  tells  us,  that  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  about  two  hundred  leagues  in  circuit;  and  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  about  fourscore  leagues  of  its  coast, 
*'  J'en  connois  environs  quatre^vingt  lieues  des  cotes ;  et  j'ai 
"  Ueu  de  croire,  qu'elle  a  environ  deux  cents  lieues  de  circuit.'* 
Kerguelen^  ibid.  ■  ^ 

§  Some  of  Monsieur  de  Ker^ielen's  own  countrymen  seem 
more  desirous  than  we  are,  to  ri>b  him  of  this  honoar.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  Mo.isieur  de  Images  never  oncij  mentions 
thc-'naiiie  of  his  coramauder.    And,  though  he  takes  occasion  to 
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Mr.  Anderson,  my  surgeon,  who,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  had  made  Natural  Histoiy  a  part  of  his 
studies,  lost  no  opportunity,  during  the  short  time  we 
lay  in  Christmas  Harbour,  of  searching  t)ie  country  in 
•very  direction.  He  afterward  communicated  to  me 
the  obser\atTon3  he  made  on  its  natural  productions ; 
and  r  shall  Innert  them  here  in  his  own  words. 

**■  Perhaps  no  place,  hitherto  discovered  in  either  he- 
misphere, under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  affords  so 
scanty  a  lield  for  the  naturalist  as  this  barren  spot.  Ihe 
verdure  which  appears,  when  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  shore,  wovUd  flatter  one  with  tlie  (^Expectation  of 
meeting  with  some  herbage ;  but  in  this  we  were 
much  deceived.  For  on  landing,  we  saw  that  this 
lively  colour  was  occasioned  only  by  one  small  plant, 
not  much  unlike  some  sorts  of  saxifrage,  which  grows 
in  large  spreading  tufts,  to  a  considerable  way  up  the 
hills.     It  forms  a  suiface  of  a  pretty  large  texture,  and 

ffDumerate  the  several  French  explorers  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
•pherc,from  Gonneville  down  to  Crozet,  he  afft-ccsto  preserve 
an  entire  silence  aboiU  Kerguelen,  whose  first  voya^^e,  in  which 
the  discovery  of  this  considerable  tract  of  lana  was  made,  is 
kept  as  much  out  of  sight,  as  if  it  never  had  taken  place.  Nay, 
not  satisfied  with  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  another, 
he  almost  aseumes  it  to  hiimself.  For  upon  a  Map  of  the  World, 
annexed  to  his  book,  at  the  spot  where  the  new  land  is  deli- 
tieatcd,  we  read  this  inscription :  Is/cs  noiivelhs  AiutraUs  •vufa  par 
Monsieur  de  Pagh^  en  177-i.  He  could  scarcely  have  expressed 
himself  in  stronger  terms,  if  he  h?d  meant  to  convey  aii  idea 
ihat  he  was  the  conductor  of  the  discovery.  And'  yet  we 
know,  that  he  was  only  a  liieutenant  [F.nseigce  de  vaisseau]  on 
board  one  of  the  three  ships  commanded  by  Kerguelen;  and 
tfeat  the  discovery  had  been  already  made  in  a  former  voyage, 
undertaken  while  he  was  actually  engaged  in  his  singular  jour- 
ney round  the  W9rld. 

After  all,  it  c^not  but  be  remarked,  that  Kergitelen  was  pe- 
culiarly unfortunate,  in  having  done  so  little  to  complete  what 
he  had  begun.  Ke  discovered  a  new  land  indeed;  but,  in  two 
expeditions  to  it,  he  could  not  once  bring  his  ships  to  an  anchor 
upon  any  part  of  its  coasts.  Captain  Cook,  as  we  have  seen  in 
this,  and  in  the  foregoijig  Chapter,  had  either  fewer  difficulties 
ra  struggle  with,  or  was  moi'e  successful  in  surmounting  them. 
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grows  on  a  kind  of  rotten  inrf,  into  which  one  sinks  a 
toot  or  two  at  ever/  step.  This  turf,  dried,  might,  in 
cases  of  iiecessitj,  serve  for  fuel,  and  is  the  only  thing 
we  met  witii  here  that  coukl  possibly  be  applied  to  thiiJ 
use. 

*'  There  is  another  plant,  plentifully  enough  scattered 
about  the  boggy  declivities,  which  grows  to  near  the 
height  of  two  feet,  and  not  much  unlike  a  small  cab- 
bage, when  it  has  shot  into  seeds.  The  leaves  about 
tlie  root  are  numerous,  large,  and  rounded  ;  narrower 
at  the  base,  and  ending  in  a  small  point.  Those  on  the 
stalks  are  much  smaller,  oblong,  and  pointtid.  The 
stalks,  which  are  often  three  or  lour,  all  rise  separately 
from  the  root,  and  run  into  long  cylindrical  heads,  com- 
posed of  small  Howlers.  It  has  not  only  the  appear- 
ance, but  the  watery  acrid  taste  of  the  antiscorbutic 
plants,  and  yet  differs  materially  from  the  whole  tribe; 
so  that  we  looked  upon  it  as  a  production  entirely  pe- 
culiar to  the  place.  We  ate  it  frequently  raw,  and 
fourfd  it  almost  like  the  New  Zealand  scurvy-grass. 
But  it  seemed  to  acquire  a  rank  flavour  by  being  boiled; 
which,  however,  some  of  our  people  did  not  perceive, 
and  esteemed  it  good.  If  it  could  be  introduced  intq 
our  kitchen  gardens,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  im- 
prove so  tar  by  cultivation,  as  to  be  an  excellent  pot- 
herb. At  tills  time,  none  of  its  seeds  were  ripe  enough 
to  be  preserved,  and  brought  home,  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. 

''  Two  other  small  plants  were  found  near  the  brooks, 
and  boggy  places,  which  were  eaten  as  salad  3  the  one. 
ahndst  like  garden  cresses,  and  very  lieryj  and  the 
other  very  mikl.  This  last,  though  but  small,' is  in  it- 
self a  curiosity;  having  not  only  male  and  female,  bat 
what  the  botanists  call  androgijuous  plants. 

*■*  A  coarse  grass,  which  wi;  cut  down  for  the  cattle, 
grows  pretty  plentitully  in  a  tew  small  spots  about  the 
sides  of  the  harbour,  with  a  smaller  sort  which  is  rarer; 
and.  upon  the  flat  groun.d,  a  sort  of  goose-grass,  and 
another  sniiiU  plant  mu.li  hke  it.     in  short,  the  whole 

VOL.  V,  o 
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catalogue  of  plants  does  not  exceed  sixteen  or  eighteen, 
including  some  sorts  of  moss,  and  a  beautiful  species  of 
lichen,  which  grows  upon  the  rocks^  higher  up  than  the 
rest  of  the  vegetable  productions.  Nor  is  there  even 
the  least  appearance  of  a  shrub  in  the  whole  co'intry, 

"  Nature  has  rather  been  more  bountiful  in  furnish- 
ing it  with  animals  j  though,  strictly  speaking,  they  are 
not  inhabitants  of  the  place,  being  all  of  the  marine 
kind  j  and,  in  general,  only -using  the  land  for  breea- 
ing,  and  for  a  restii>g-place.  Ihe  most  considerable 
are  seals,  or  (n<?  we  used  to  c;dl  them)  sea  bears  :  being 
that  sort  called  the  ursine  seal.  These  com.e  ashore  to 
rest  or  breed ;  but  they  were  not  very  nun^erous.  A\'hich 
is  not  to  be  wondered- at,  as  it  is  known  that  these  ani- 
mals rather  frequent  out-rocks^  and  little  islands  lying 
otf  coasts,  than  oays  or  inlets.  They  \^  ere,  at  this  time, 
shedding  their  hair,  and  so  tame,  that  we  killed  what 
number  we  chose. 

**  No  other  quadruped,  either  of  the  sea  or  of  the 
land  kind,  was  seen  5  but  a  great  number  of  birds,  vix.. 
ducks,  petrels^  albatrosses,  shags,  gulls,  and  sea- swal- 
lows. 

**■  The  ducks  are  about  the  size  of  a  teal  or  v/idgeon  -y 
but  som.ewhat  different  in  colour  from  either.  They 
were  in  tolerable  plenty  about  the  sides  of  the  hills,  or 
even  lovv-erj  and  we  killed  a  considerable  number, 
which  were  good,  and  without  the  least  fi.^iy  taste. 
We  met  with  sotiC  of  the  san^e  sort  at  the  island  of 
Georgia,  in  our  late  voyage, 

''  I'he  Cape  petrel,  or  Pintado  bird  ;  the  small  blue 
one,  which  is  always  seen  at  sea  ;  and  the  small  black 
one,  or  Mother  Carey's  Ciiicken,  are  not  here  in  great 
numbers.  But  we  found  a  nest  of  the  first  with  an  egg 
in  it,  about  the  size  of  a  pullet'.-,;  and  the  second, 
though  scarce,  was  met  with  in  some  holes  like  rabbit- 
burrows. 

*■'  Another  sort,  which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  petrels, 
and  called  by  the  seamen  Mother  Carey's  Goose,  is  iu 
greater  numbers;  and  s;?  tame,  that  at  first  we  could 
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kill  tliem  with  a  stick  upon  the  beach.  They  are  not 
hifvirior  in  size  to  an  albatross,  and  are  carnivorous, 
feeding  on  the  dead  carcasses  of  seals  or  birds,  that  were 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Their  colour  is  a  sooty  brown, 
with  a  greenish  bill  aixd  feet;  and,  doubtless,  they  are 
the  same  that  the  Spaniards  call  c/ueL-rantahuessos, 
whose  head  is  figured  in  Pernetty's  \'oyage  to  Falkk^id 
Islands*. 

*'  Of  the  albatrosses,  none  were  found  on  shore  ex- 
cept the  grey  one,  which  is  commonly  met  with  at  sea 
in  the  higher  Southern  latitudes.  Once  I  saw  one  of 
these  sitting  in  the  cliff  of  a  rock,  but  they  were  fre- 
quently flying  about  the  harbour  j  and  the  common 
large  sort,  as  well  as  tlie  smaller  with  a  black  face,  were 
seen  farther  out. 

''  Penguins  form,  by  tar,  the  greatest  number  of 
birds  here  3  and  are  of  three  sorth  :  the  iirsi,  or  largest, 
I  have  seen  formerly  at  the  island  of  Georgiaf .  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Bougainville  +  ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  solitary  as  he  represents  it,  for  we  found  consi- 
derable numbers  flocking  together.  The  head  is  black, 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  a  leaden  grey,  and  the  un- 
der part  white,  with  black  feet.  It  has  two  broad 
stripes  of  fine  yellow,  tliat  begin  on  the  sides  of  ths 
head,  and  descending  by  each  side  of  the  neck,  meet 
above  its  breast.  The  bill  is  partly  reddish,  and  longer 
than  in  the  other  sorts. 

"  The  second  sort  of  penguin  scarcely  exceeds  half 
the  size  of  the  former.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
a  blackish  grey,  with  a  white  spot  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  growing  broader  at  each  side.  The  bill  and 
feet  are  yellowish.  A  very  accurate  figure  and  de- 
scription, both  of  this  and  of  the  preceding,  is  given  by 
Air.  Sonnerat§. 

*  Fig.  3,  Plate  viii. 

t  Pennant's  Patagonian  penguin.  See  his  Gimra  of  Birds, 
TiiL.  14,  p.  Cfi. 

\   f^o\<ave  autoitr  dn  Monde,  p.  69. 

§   Voyage  «  la  Nouwllc  Guinea,  p.  1 8 1 ,  1 82.      Tal.  113,115. 
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*'  The  third  sort  of  penguin  met  with  here,  had 
never  been  seen  by  any  of  us  before.  Its  length  is 
twenty-four  inches,  and  its  breadth  twenty.  The  up- 
per part  of  the  body  and  throat  are  black ;  the  rest 
white,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  ^hich  has  a 
fine  yellow  arch,  looking  backward,  and  ending  on 
each  side  in  long  soft  feathers,  which  it  can  erect  as 
two  crests. 

*'  The  two  first  sorts  were  found  together  on  the 
beach ;  the  large  ones  keeping  by  themselves,  and 
walking  in  small  flocks  amongst  the  others,  which  were 
more  numerous,  and  were  sometimes  seen  a  consi- 
derable way  up  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  third  sort 
were  only  found  by  themselves,  but  in  great  numbers, 
on  the  outer  shores  of  the  harbour.  They  were  breed- 
ing at  this  time  }  and  they  lay,  on  the  bare  stones,  only- 
one  white  egg,  larger  than  that  of  a  duck.  All  the 
three  sorts  of  penguins  were  so  tame,  that  we  toojc  a$ 
many  as  we  pleased  with  our  hands. 

*'  The  shags  of  this  place  are  of  two  sorts  ;  the  lessef 
cor\'orant  or  water  crow,  and  another,  which  is  black 
above,  with  a  white  belly  J  the  same  that  is  found  in 
Kew  Zealand,  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  the  island  of 
Georgia. 

"  We  also  met  with  here  the  common  sea-gull,  sea- 
swallow,  tern,  and  Port  Egmont  hen  3  the  last  of  which 
were  tame  and  numerous. 

"  Another  sort  of  white  bird,  flocks  of  which  fle\r 
about  the  bay,  is  very  singular;  having  the  base  of  the 
bill  covered  with  a  horny  crust*.  It  is  larger  than  a 
pigeon,  with  the  bill  black  and  the  feet  white,  made 
like  those  of  a  curlew.  Some  of  our  people  put  it  in 
competition  with  the  duck,  as  food. 

*'  The  seine  was  hauled  once  ;  but  we  found  onl}^  a 
few  fish  about  tlie  size  of  a  small  haddock ;  though 
quite  different  from  any  we  knew.  The  snout  ij 
lengthened;  the  head  armed  with  some  strong  spines ; 

*  The  sheath-bill.     Sqq  Pennant's  Genera  of  Birds  ^  p,  43, 
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tlie  mys  of  the  back-lin  long,  and  very  strong ;  tJie 
belly  is  large;  and  the  body  without  scales.  The  only 
shell  fish  ai'c  a  few  limpets  and  muscles  j  and,  amongst 
the  stones,  a  few  small  star-fish  and  sea-anemonTes 
were  found. 

*'  The  hills  are  of  a  moderate  height;  yet  many  of 
tkeir  tops  were  covered  with  snow  at  this  time,  thou'^h 
answering  to  our  June.  Some  of  them  have  large 
quantities  of  stones,  irregularly  heaped  together  at  their 
foot,  or  on  their  sides.  The  sides  of  others,  which  form 
steep  clitis  toward  the  sea,  are  rent  from  the  top  dov/n-* 
\^ard,  and  seem  ready  to  fall  off,  having  stones  of  a  con- 
siderable size  lying  in  the  fissures.  Some  were  of  opi- 
nion that  frost  might  be  the  cause  of  these  fissures, 
which  I  shall  not  dispute  ;  but  how  others  of  the  ap- 
pearances could  be  effected,  but  by  earthquakes,  of 
some  such  severe  shocks,  I  cannot  say. 

*'  It  appears  that  rain  must  be  almost  constant  here, 
not  only  from  the  marks  of  large  torrents  having  rushed 
do^\'n,  but  from  the  disposition  of  the  country,  whichj 
even  on  the  hills,  is  almost  an  entire  bog  or  swamp,  tli« 
ground  sinking  at  every  step. 

"  The  rocks,  or  foundations  of  the  hills,  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  a  dark  blue,  and  very  hard,  stone,  inter- 
mixed «'ith  small  particles  of  glimmer  or  quartz.  This 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  universal  productions  of 
Nature,  as  it  constitutes  whole  mountains  in  Sweden, 
in  Scotland,  at  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  at  this  place.  Another  brownish  brittlei 
stone  forms  here  some  considerable  rocks;  and  one 
which  is  blacker,  and  found  in  detached  pieces,  in- 
closes bits  of  coarse  quartz.  A  red,  a  dull  yellow,  and 
a  pm'plish  sand-stone,  are  also  found  in  small  pieces  : 
and  pretty  large  lumps  of  semi-transparent  quartz,  dis- 
posed irregularly  in  polyedral  pyramidal  crystals  of  long 
shining  fibres.  Some  small  pieces  of  the  common  sort 
are  met  with  in  the  brooks^  made  round  by  aUrition  j 
^Dut  none  hard  enough  to  resist  a  file.  Nor  ^^Ti'e  anj 
0  3 
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of  the  other  stones  acted  on  by  aqua  fortis,  or  attracted 

t)y  the  magnet. 

"  Nothing,  that  had  the  least  appearance  of  an  ore 
or  nietalj  was  seen." 


CHAP.  VI. 

Passage  from  Kergiielens  to  Fan  Diemens  Land.-^ 
yJr rival  i?i  Adventure  Bay. — Incidents  there. — hi- 
tervieivs  with  the  Natives. — Their  Persons  and  Dress 
described. — Account  of  their  Behaviour. — Table  of 
the  Longitude,  Latitude,  and  Variation. — Air.  An- 
dersons Observations  on  the  Natural  Productinns  of 
the  Country,  on  the  Inhabitants,  and  their  Language. 

After  leaving  Kerguelen's  Land,  I  steered  East  by 
North,  intending,  in  obedience  to  my  instructions,  to 
touch  next  at  New  Zealand  ;  to  recruit  our  water,  to 
take  in  wood,  and  to  make  hay  for  the  cattle,  TJieir 
number,  by  this  time,  had  been  considerably  diminished  j 
t\vo  young  bulls,  one  of  the  heifers,  two  ranis,  and  se- 
veral of  the  goats  having  of  late  died,  while  we  were 
em})loyed  in  exploring  this  desolate  coast, 

i'he  3 1  st  in  the  morning,  being  tiie  day  after  we  s^ood 
out  to  sea,  we  had  several  obsen  ations  of  the  snn  and 
moon.  Iheir  results  gave  the  loiij^itude  72°  33'  36" 
East,  The  time-keeper,  in  this  situation,  gave 
72'^  38'  15".  These  observations  were  the  more  use- 
ful, as  we  had  not  been  able  to  get  any  for  some  time 
before,  and  they  now^  serv  ed  to  assure  us  that  no  ma- 
terial error  had  crept  into  the  time-keeper. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  being  then  in  the  latitude  of 
48^^41'  South,  longitude  76°  50'  East,  the  variation 
was  30"^  39'  West ;  and  the  next  day,  in  the  latitude  of 
48^22'  Soiith,  longiiude  80^22' Ea^t,  it  was 30""  47'  18" 
^V'cst.     I'his  was  the  greate^^t  variation  we  found  in  this. 
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pnssage  •,  for  afterward  it  began  to  decrease,  but  so 
slowly,  that  on  the  3d,  in  the  evening,  being  then  in 
the  latitude  of  48°  l6'  South,  longitude  85°  East,  it  was 
29°  38'  West. 

Thus  iar  we  had  fresh  gales  from  the  West  and 
South  West,  and  tolerably  clear  weather.  But  now 
the  wind  veered  to  the  North,  where  it  continued  eight 
days,  and  was  attended  with  a  thick  fog.  During  this 
time,  we  ran  above  three  hundred  leagues  in  the  dark. 
Now  and  tlien  the  weather  would  clear  up,  and  give 
us  a  sight  of  tlie  sun  j  but  this  happened  very  seldom, 
and  was  always  of  short  continuance.  On  the  /tli,  I 
hoisted  out  a  boat,  and  sent  an  order  to  Captain  Gierke, 
appointing  Adventure  Bay,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as 
our  place  of  rendezvous,  in  case  of  separation  before 
we  anived  in  the  meridian  of  tliat  land.  But  we  were 
fortunate  enough,  amidst  all  this  foggy  weather,  by 
frequently  liring  guns  as  signals,  though  we  seldom 
saw  each  other,  not  to  lose  company. 

On  the  rith,  being  in  the  latitude  of  4-5°  40'  South, 
longitude  1 10^  'iG'  East,  the  Northerly  winds  ended  in 
a  calm  3  which,  after  a  few  hours,  was  succeeded  by  a 
wind  from  the  Southward.  This,  with  rain,  continued 
for  twenty- four  hours  5  when  it  freshened,  and  veered 
to  the  West  and  North  West,  and  brought  on  fitir  and 
clear  weather. 

We  continued  our  course  to  the  Eastward,  without 
meeting  with  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  ipthj  when,  in  a  sud- 
den squall  of  wind,  though  the  Discovery  received  no 
damage,  our  f  jre-top-mast  went  by  the  board,  and 
carried  the  main-top-gallant-mast  with  it.  This  occa- 
sioned some  delay,  as  it  took  us  up  the  whole  day  to 
clear  the  wreck,  and  to  fit  another  top-mast.  The 
former  was  accomplished  without  losing  any  part  of  it, 
except  a  few  fathoms  of  small  rope.  Not  having  a 
spare  main-top-gallant- mast  on  board,  the  fore-top- 
gallanl-mast  v.  as  converted  into  one  for  our  iroaiediaLo 
wse. 
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Ihe  wind  continued  Westerly,  blew  a  fresli  galc^ 
and  was  attended  with  clear  weather  5  so  that  scarcely 
a  day  passed  without  being  able  to  get  observations  for 
tixing  the  longitude^  and  the  variation  of  tlie  compass. 
Tlie  latter  decreased  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  the  la- 
titude of  44°  IS'  South,  longitude  132^  2'  East,  it  was 
no  more  than  5°  34'  18"  West ;  and  on  the  22d,  being 
then  in  the  latitude  of  43°  27'  South,  longitude  141^50' 
East,  it  was  1°  24'  15"  East.  So  that  we  had  crossed 
the  hne  where  the  compass  has  no  variation. 

On  the  24th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we 
discovered  tlie  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  bearing 
North  -\  West.  At  four  o'clock,  the  South  West  Cape 
bore  North  North  West  |  West  -,  and  the  Mewstone, 
North  East  by  East,  tliree  leagues  distant.  Tliere  are 
Several  islands  and  high  rocks  lying  scattered  along  this 
part  of  the  coast,  the  Southernmost  of  which  is  the 
Mewstone.  It  is  a  round  elevated  rock,  f  ve  or  six 
leagues  distant  from  the  South  West  Cape,  in  tlie  di- 
rection of  South  55°  East. 

At  noon,  our  latitude  was  43°  47'  South,  longitude 
147°  East  3  and  tlie  situation  of  the  lands  round  us  as 
follows  :  An  elevated  rcund-topped  hill  bore  Ncrlh  1 7® 
West  J  the  South  West  Cape  North  74"^  West ;  the 
iviewstone  West  ^  North  ;  Swilly  Isle  or  Rock  South 
4Q°  East ;  and  the  South  East  or  South  Cape  North  40* 
East,  distant  near  three  leagues.  The  land  between 
the  South  West  and  the  South  Gapes  is  broken  :incl 
hilly,  the  coast  winding,  with  points  shooting  oat  from, 
it ;  but  we  were  too  far  ofi\  to  be  able  to  judge  whether 
the  bays  formed  by  these  points  were  sheltered  from  tlie 
uea-winds.  The  bay  which  appeared  to  be  tlie  largest 
and  deepest,  lies  to  the  Wesiv/ard  of  the  peaked  hill 
above-mentioned.  The  variation  of  the  compass  here^, 
was  5°  15'  East. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  sounded,  and 
found  sixty  fithoms  water,  over  a  bottom  of  broken 
Goral  and  shells.  The  South  Cape  then  bore  North  '/5^ 
West^  two  or  three  leagues  distant  3  Tasman's  Head 
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Xortli  East ;  and  Swilly  Kock  South  by  West  f  West. 
About  a  league  to  the  Eastward  of  Swilly,  is  another 
elevated  rock,  that  is  not  tal^en  notice  of  by  Captain 
Furneaux.  I  called  it  tlie  Eddystone,  from  its  very 
great  resemblance  to  that  light-house.  Nature  seems 
to  have  left  these  two  rocks  here,  for  the  same  purpose 
that  the  P]ddystone  light-house  was  built  by  man,  vix., 
to  give  navigators  notice  of  tlie  dangers  around  them. 
For  tliey  are  the  conspicuous  summits  of  a  ledge  of 
rocks  under  water,  on  which  the  sea,  in  many  places, 
breaks  very  high.  Their  surface  is  white  \vith  tlie 
dung  of  sea  fowls ;  so  that  tliey  may  be  seen  at  some 
distance,  even  in  the  night.  On  the  North  East  side  of 
Storm  Bay,  which  lies  between  the  South  Cape  and 
Tasman's  Head,  there  are  some  coves  or  creeks,  that 
seemed  to  be  sheltered  from  tlie  sea- winds ;  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that,  were  this  coast  examined,  there  would 
be  found  some  good  harbours. 

Soon  after  we  had  sight  of  land  the  Westerly  winds 
left  us,  and  were  succeeded  by  variable  light  airs  and 
alternate  calms,  till  the  26th  at  noon.  At  that  time,  a 
breeze  sprung  up  and  freshened  at  Soutli  East,  which 
put  it  in  my  power  to  carry  into  execution  die  design  I 
had,  upon  due  consideration,  formed,  of  carrying  the 
ships  into  Adventure  Bay,  where  I  might  expect  to  get 
a  supply  of  wood  and  of  grass  lor  the  cattle  3  of  both 
which  articles  we  should,  as  I  now  found,  have  been  in 
gi-eat  want,  if  I  had  waited  till  our  an'ival  in  New  Zea- 
land. We  therefore  stood  for  the  bay,  and  anchored 
in  it  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  twelve  fathoms 
water,  over  a  bottom  of  sand  and  ooze.  Penguin 
Island,  which  lies  close  to  the  East  point  of  the  bay, 
bore  North  84°  East ;  tlie  Southernmost  point  of 
Tvlaria's  Islands  bore  North  "JQP  f  Eastj  and  Cape 
Frederick  Henry,  or  the  Nortli  point  of  the  bay,  bore 
North  33°  East.  Our  distance  from  tlie  nearest  shoro 
was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

As  soon  as  we  had  anchored,  I  ordered  the  boats  to 
l?e  hoisted  out.    In  one  of  them  I  went  myself^  to  look 
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for  the  most  commodious  place  for  furnishii^g  onrselvea 
with  the  necessary  supplies ;  and  Captahi  Gierke  went 
in  his  boat  upon  the  same  service.  Wood  and  water 
M^e  found  in  plenty,  and  in  situations  convenient 
enough,  especially  the  first.  Eut  grass,  of  which  we 
stood  most  in  need,  was  scarce,  and  also  very  coarse. 
Necessity,  however,  obliged  us  to  take  such  as  we 
could  get. 

Next  morning  early,  I  sent  Lieutenant  King  to  the 
East  side  of  the  bay  with  two  parties  j  one  to  cut  wood, 
and  the  other  to  cut  grass,  under  the  protection  of  the 
marines,  whom  I  judged  it  prudent  to  land  as  a  guard. 
For  although,  as  yet,  none  of  the  natives  had  appeared, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  tliat  some  were  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, as  we  had  seen  columns  of  smoke,  from  the 
time  of  our  approaching  tlie  coast  3  and  some  now  was 
observed,  at  no  great  distance  up  in  the  woods.  I  also 
sent  the  launch  for  water  ;  and  afterward  visited  all  the 
parties  myself.  In  the  evening,  we  drew  the  seine  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  and,  at  one  haul,  caught  a  great 
quantity  offish.  We  should  have  got  many  more,  had 
not  the  net  broken  in  drawing  it  ashore,  JVIost  of 
them  were  of  that  sort  known  to  seamen  by  the  name 
of  elephant  fish.  After  this,  every  one  repaired  on 
board  with  what  wood  and  grass  we  had  cut,  that  we 
might  be  ready  to  sail  whenever  tlie  wind  should 
serve. 

This  not  happening  next  morning,  the  people  were 
sent  on  shore  again,  on  tlie  same  duty  as  the  day  be- 
fore. I  also  employed  the  carpenter,  with  part  of  his 
crew,  to  cut  some  spars  for  the  use  of  the  ship ;  and 
dispatched  Mr.  Roberts,  one  of  the  mates,  in  a  small 
bcjat  to  survey  the  bay. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  were  agreeably  surprised,  at 
the  place  where  we  were  cutting  wood,  with  a  visit 
from  some  of  the  natives  j  eight  men  and  a  boy.  They 
approached  us  from  the  woods,  without  betraying  any 
marks  of  fear,  or  rather  with  the  greatest  confidence 
imaginable  j  for  none  of  them  had  any  weapons,  except 
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one  who  held  in  his  hand  a  stick  about  two  feet  long, 
and  pointed  at  one  end. 

They  \\'ere  quite  naked,  and  wore  no  ornaments  j 
unless  we  consider  as  such,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  love 
of  iinery,  some  large  punctures  or  ridges  raised  on  dif- 
ferent pails  of  their  bodies,  some  in  straight,  and  others 
in  curved  lines. 

I'hey  were  of  the  common  stature,  but  rather  slen- 
der. Their  skin  w^as  black,  and  also  their  hair,  which 
was  as  woolly  as  that  of  any  native  of  Guinea ;  but 
they  were  not  distinguished  by  remarkably  thick  lips, 
nor  flat  noses.  On  the  contrary,  their  features  were 
far  from  being  disagreeable,  lliey  had  pretty  good 
eyes  ;  and  their  teeth  were  tolerably  even,  but  very 
dirty.  Most  of  them  had  their  hair  and  beards  smeared 
\^'ith  a  red  ointment ;  and  some  had  their  faces  also 
painted  with  the  same  composition. 

They  received  every  present  we  made  to  them  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  satisfaction.  When  some 
bread  was  given,  as  soon  as  they  understood  that  it  was 
to  be  eaten,  they  either  returned  it,  or  threw  it  away, 
without  even  tasting  it.  They  also  refused  some  ele- 
phant lish,  both  raw  and  dressed,  which  we  offered  to 
them.  But  upon  giving  some  birds  to  tliem,  they  did 
not  return  these,  and  easily  made  us  comprehend  that 
tliey  \\'ere  fond  of  such  food.  1  had  brought  two  pigs 
ashore,  with  a  view  to  leave  them  in  the  woods.  The 
instant  these  came  within  their  reach,  they  seized  them, 
as  a  dog  v/ould  have  done,  by  the  ears,  and  were  for  car- 
rying them  off  immediately  ;  with  no  other  intention, 
as  we  could  perceive,  but  to  kill  them. 

Being  desirous  of  knowing  the  use  of  the  stick  which 
one  of  our  visitors  carried  in  his  hand,  I  made  signs  to 
them  to  shew  me  ;  and  so  far  succeeded,  that  one  of 
them  set  up  a  piece  of  wood  as  a  mark,  and  threw  at 
it,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  yards.  But  we  had 
little  reason  to  commend  his  dexterity  ;  for,  after  re- 
peated trials,  he  was  still  very  wide  from  tlie  object. 
Oinai,  to  shew  them,  how  much  superior  our  weapons 
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were  to  theirs,  tlien  lired  his  musquet  at  it ;  whlck 
alarmed  them  so  much,  that  notwithstanding  all  we 
could  do  or  say,  they  ran  instantly  into  the  woods. 
One  of  them  was  so  frightened,  tliat  he  let  drop  an  axe 
and  two  knives,  that  had  been  given  to  him.  From 
us,  however,  they  went  to  the  place  where  some  of 
the  Discovery's  people  were  emplo}^ed  in  taking  water 
into  their  boat.  The  otiicer  of  that  party,  not  know- 
liig  that  they  had  paid  us  so  friendly  a  visit,  nor  wdiat 
tlieir  intent  might  be,  fired  a  musquet  in  the  air,  which 
sent  them  oft"  with  the  greatest  precipitation. 

Thus  ended  our  first  interviev/  with  the  natives. 
Inimediately  after  their  final  retreat,  judging  that  their 
fears  would  prevent  their  remaining  near  enougii  to  ob- 
serve what  was  passing,  I  ordered  the  two  pigs,  being 
a  boar  and  sow,  to  be  carried  about  a  mile  v/ithin  the 
woods,  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  I  saw  them  left  there, 
by  the  side  of  a  fresh-water  brook.  A  young  bull  and 
a  cow,  and  some  sheep  and  goats,  were  also,  at  tirst, 
ihtended  to  have  been  left  by  me,  as  an  additional  pre- 
sent to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  But  T  soon  laid  aside  all 
thought  of  this,  from  a  persuasion  that  the  natives,  in- 
capable of  entering  into  my  views  of  improving  their 
country,  would  destroy  them.  If  ever  they  should 
meet  with  the  pigs  I  have  no  doubt  this  will  be  their 
fate.  But  as  that  race  of  animals  soon  becomes  v>-\\d, 
and  is  fond  of  the  thickest  cover  of  die  woods,  there  is 
great  probability  of  their  being  preserved.  An  open 
place  must  have  been  chosen  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  other  cattle  ;  and  in  such  a  situation,  they  could 
not  possibly  have  remained'  concealed  many  days. 

The  niorning  of  the  29tli  Vv\as  ushered  in  with  a 
dead  calm,  which  continued  all  day,  and  effectualiy 
prevented  our  sailing.  I  therefore  sent  a  party  over  to 
the  East  point  of  the  bay  to  cut  grass  ;  having  been  in- 
formed that  some  of  a  superior  quality  grew  there. 
Another  party,  to  cut  wood,  was  ordered  to  go  to  the 
usual  place,  and  I  accompanied  them  myself.  V»^e  had 
observed  several  of  the  nati\ss,  tliis  morning,  ^auntsr- 
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jng  along  tlie  sliorfe,  which  assured  us,  tliat  tliougli: 
their  consternation  had  made  them  leave  us  so  abmptly 
the  day  before,  tliey  were  convinced  that  we  intended 
them  no  mischief,  and  were  desirous  of  renewing  the 
intercourse.  It  was  natural  that  I  should  wish  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion. 

We  had  not  been  long  landed,  before  about  twenty 
of  them,  men  and  boys,  joined  us,  without  expressing 
the  least  sign  of  fear  or  distrust.  There  was  one  ot 
tliis  company  conspicuously  deformed  )  and  who  w  as 
not  more  distinguishable  by  the  hump  upon  iris  back, 
tlian  by  the  drollery  of  his  gestures,  and  the  seeming 
humour  of  his  speeches  ;  wirich  he  w^as  very  fond  of 
exliibiting,  as  we  supposed,  for  our  entertainment. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  C(uild  not  understand  him  ;  the 
language  spoken  here  being  wholly  unintelligible  to  us. 
It  appeared  to  me,  to  be  diiierent  from  that  spoken  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  more  nordiern  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, whom  I  met  widi  in  my  hrst  voyage ;  whicii,  ij 
pot  extraordinary,  since  those  we  now  saw,  and  those 
we  then  visited,  diifer  in  many  other  respects  *.     Nor 


*  The  most  striking  difference  seems  to  be  with  regard  to  the 
texture  of  the  hair.  The  natives  whom  Captain  Cook  met  with 
at  Ende:;.vour  River  in  1769,  are  said,  by  him,  to  have  naturally 
loner  and  black  hair^  though  it  be  tini'versally  cropped  short.  In  general 
it  is  straifrht^  but  sometimes  it  has  a  slight  curl.  We  sa-w  none  that^ 
ivas  net  flatted  and  Ji I  thy.  Their  beards  Kcere  of  the  same  colour  ivitb 
the  hair,  and  bushy  and  thick.  See  Hawkesworth's  Collection,  vol. 
iii.  chap.  8.  p.  632. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  here,  on  the  authority  of 
Captain  King,  that  Captain  Cook  was  very  unwilling  to  allow 
that  the  hair  ol  the  natives  now  met  with  in  Adventure  Bay 
was  ivoolly,  fancying  that  his  people,  who  first  observed  this, 
had  been  deceived,  from  its  being  clotted  with  grease  and  red 
-ochre.     But  Captain  King  prevailed  upon  him  afterv/ard,  to 

xamine  carefully  the  hair  of  the  boys,  which  was  generally, 
as  v/ell  as  that  of  the  women,  free  from  this  dirt ;  and  then  he 
owned  himself  satisfied  that  it  was  naturally  ivcolly.  Perhaps 
we  may  suppose  it  possible,  that  he  himself  had  been  deceived 
when  he  was  in  Endeavgur  River,  fro.Ti  this  very  circuuD* 
VOL.  V.  P 
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did  they  seem  to  be  such  miserable  wretches  as  the  na- 
tives whom  Dampier  mentions  to  have  seen  on  its 
%\estern  coast  *. 

Some  of  our  present  group  wore,  loose,  round  their 
necks,  three  or  four  folds  of  small  cord,  made  of  the 
far  of  some  animal ;  and  others  of  them  had  a  narrow- 
slip  of  tlie  kangooroo  skin  tied  round  their  ankles,  f 
gave  to  each  of  them  a  string  of  beads,  and  a  medal ; 
which  I  thought  they  received  with  some  satisfaction. 
They  seemed  to  set  no  value  on  iron,  or  on  iron  tools. 
They  were  even  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fish-liooks,  if 
we  might  judge  from  their  manner  of  looking  at  some 
of  ours  which  we  shewed  to  them. 

We  cannot,  hovv'ever,  suppose  it  lo  be  possible  that 
a  people  who  inhabit  a  '^ea-coast,  and  who  seem  to  de- 
rive no  part  of  their  sustenance  from  the  productions  of 
the  ground,  should  not  be  acquainted  with  some  mode 
of  catching  lish,  though  we  did  not  happen  to  see  any 
of  them  thus  employed  j  nor  observe  any  canoe  or  ves- 
sel, m  which  they  could  go  upon  the  water.     Though 


stance  ;  as  he  expressly  says,  that  they  saiv  none  that  luas  not  ?naf- 
ted  ami  Jilthy. 

*  And  yet  Darapier*s  New  Hollanders,  on  the  Western  coast, 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  Captain  Cook's  at  Van  -Dieinen'i 
Land,  in  many  remarkable  instances  : 

1st,  As  to  their  becoming  familiar  with  the  strangers. 

iMly,  yVs  to  their  persons  ;  being  straight-bodied,  and  thin  ; 
their  skin  black ;  and  black,  short,  curled  hair,  like  the  Ne- 
groes df.  Guinea  ;  with  wide  moudis. 

Sdly,  As  to  their  wretched  condition  ;  having  no  hoii^,e$,  no 
garment,  no  canoes,  no  instrument  to  catch  large  fish  ;  leeding 
on  broiled  muscles,  cockles,  and  periwinkles ;  having  no  fruits 
of  the  earth ;  their  weapons  a  straight  pole,  sharpened  and 
hardened  at  the  end,  &c.  &c. 

The  chief  peculiarities  of  Dampier's  miserable  ivretches  are, 
1st,  I'heir  eye-lids  being  always  half  closed,  to  keep  the  flies 
out,  which  were  excessively  troublesome  there:  and  I'dly,  Their 
■wanting  the  two  fore-teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  their  having 
no  beards.  See  Dampier  s  Voyages^  vol.  i.  p.  464j  &c.  Tliere 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Dampier  was  mistaken 
in  tiie  abbve  account  of  what  Jie  saw, 
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(hey  absolutely  rejected  the  sort  of  tish  tliat  we  oiTered 
to  them,  it  was  evident  that  shell-fish,  at  least,  made 
a  ])art  of  their  food,  fiom  the  many  heaps  of  musele- 
shells  \\'e  saw  in  different  parts  near  tlie  shore,  and 
about  some  deserted  habitations  near  the  head  of  the 
bay.  These  \^'ere  little  sheds  or  hovels  built  of  sticks, 
and  covered  with  bark.  We  could  also  perceive 
evident  signs  of  their  sometimes  taking  up  their  abode 
in  tJie  trunks  of  large  tree*,  wdiich  had  bee;i  hollowed 
cut  by  fire,  most  probably  for  this  very  purpose.  In 
©r  near  all  these  habitations,  and  wherever  there  was 
a  heap  of  shells,  there  remained  the  marks  of  iire  ; 
ail  indubitable  proof  that  they  do  not  eat  tlieir  food 
lavv- 

.  After  staying  about  an  hour  with  the  wooding  party 
arid  die  natives,  as  I  could  now  be  pretty  confident  that 
tbe  htter  were  not  likely  to  give  the  former  any  dis- 
terbance,  I  left  them.,  and  went  over  to  the  grass-cut- 
ters on  the  East  point  of  the  bay,  and  found  that  tliey 
hid  met  vAih  a  fine  patch.  Having  seen  the  boats 
locTded,  I  left  that  party ,  and  returned  on  board  to 
dinner  f  where,  some  time  after.  Lieutenant  Xing 
arrived. 

From  him  I  learnt,  that  I  had  but  just  left  the  shore^ 
when  several  women  and  chikb'en  made  tiieir  appear- 
ance, and  were  introduced  to  him  by  some  of  the  men 
"tt'-ho  attended  them.  He  gave  presents  to  all  of  tliem, 
©f  such  trifles  as  he  had  about  him.  These  females  wore 
z  knr/(!!noron  skin  (in  the  same  shape  as  it  came  from  the 
animal)  tied  over  the  shoulders,  and  round  the  waist. 
Bat  its  only  use  seemed  to  be  to  support  their  childreii 
when  cari-ied  on  their  backs  ;  for  it  did  not  cover  those 
parts  whicli  most  nations  conceal  j  being,  in  all  other 
resjircts,  as  naked  as  the  men,  and  as  black,  and  their 
bodies  marked  v^'ith  scars  in  the  same  manner,  i^ut  in 
tJiis  tiiey  differed  from  the  men,  that  though  tlieir  hair 
was  uf  the  sauic  colour  and  texture,  some  of  them  had 
their  heads  completely  shorn  or  shaved  ;  in  others  tiiis 
c^'Crations  Iwd  been  performed  only  on  one  side^  while 
p2 
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the  rest  of  them  had  all  the  upper  pirrt  of  the  head 
shorn  close,  leavhig  a  circle  of  hair  all  loiind,  some- 
what like  the  tonsure  of  the  Romish  Ecclesiastics  *. 
Many  of  the  children  had  line  features,  and  were 
thought  pretty  ;  but  of  the  persons  of  tlie  women,  es- 
pecially those  advanced  in  years,  a  less  favourable  re- 
j)ort  was  made.  However,  some  of  the  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  Discovery,  I  was  told,  paid  their  ad- 
<lresses,  and  made  liberal  offers  of  presents,  wliich 
were  rejected  with  great  disdain  -,  whether  from  a  sens^ 
of  virtue,  or  the  fear  of  displeasing  their  men,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  determine.  That  this  gallantry  was  not  verj- 
<igreeable  to  the  latter,  is  certain  ;  for  an  elderly  man, 
as  soon  as  he  observed  it,  ordered  all  the  women  and 
children  to  retire,  which  they  obeyed,  though  some  of 
them  shewed  a  little  reluctance. 

This  conduct  of  Europeans  amongst  savages,  to  their 
women,  is  highly  blameable ;  as  it  creates  a  jealousy 
in  their  men,  that  may  be  attended  with  consequences 
fatal  to  the  success  of  the  common  enterprise,  and  to 
the  v/hole  body  of  adventurers,  without  advancing  the 
private  purpose  of  the  individual,  or  enabling  him  to 
gain  the  object  of  his  wishes.  I  believe  it  has  beea 
generally  found  amongst  uncivilized  people,  that  where 
the  women  are  easy  of  access,  the  men  are  the  first  t» 


*  Captain  Cook's  account  of  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's 
I>and,  in  this  chapter,  no  doubt  proves  that  they  differ,  in  many 
3-espects,  as  he  says,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  northerly- 
parts  of  the  East  coast  of  New  Holland,  whom  he  met  with  ia 
his  first  voyage.  It  seems  very  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
only  woman  any  of  his  people  came  close  to,  in  Botany  Bay, 
should  have  her  hair  cropped  short ;  while  the  man  who  was  with, 
her,  is  said  to  have  had  the  hair  of  his  head  bushv^  and  his  beard 
long  and  rorgh.  Hawkesworth's  Collection,  vol.  iii.  p.  502.  Could 
the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  be  more  accurately  described, 
than  by  saying  that  the  hair  of  the  men's  heads  is  hushj^  and 
their  beards  long  and  roughs  and  that  the  tvomcri  s  hair  is  cropped  short  ? 
So  far  North,  therefore,  as  Botany  Bay,  the  natives  of  the  East 
£oast  of  New  Holland  seem  to  resemble  those  of  Van  Diemea'* 
X^and,  in  this  circumstaaicc,  ^ 
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•ffer  them  to  strangers  j  and  that,  where  this  h  not  the 
case,  neither  tlie  allurement  of  presents,  nor  the  oppor- 
tunity of  privacy^  will  be  likely  to  have  the  desured  ef- 
fect. This  obsen^ation,  I  am  sure,  will  hold  good, 
throughout  all  tlie  parts  of  the  South  Sea  where  I  have 
been.  Why  then  should  n^en  act  so  absurd  a  part,  as 
to  risk  their  own  safety,  and  that  of  all  their  compa- 
nions, in  pursuit  of  a  gratihcation  which  they  have  no 
probability  of  obtaining  ? 

In  tlie  afternoon  I  went  again  to  the  grass-cutters,  to 
forward  their  work.  I  found  them  then  upon  Penguin 
Island,  where  tliey  had  met  with  a  plentiful  crop  of 
excellent  grass.  We  laboured  hard  till  sun-set,  and 
and  then  repaired  on  board,  satisfied  with  the  quantity 
we  iiad  collected,  and  which  I  judged  sufficient  to  last 
till  Gur  arrival  in  New  Zealand. 

During  our  \^dioie  stay,  we  had  either  calms  or  light 
airs  from  the  Eastward.  Little  or  no  time,  therefore, 
was  lost  by  my  putting  in  at  this  place.  For  if  I  had 
tept  tlie  sea,  we  sliould  not  have  been  twenty  leagues 
advanced  farther  on  our  voyage.  And,  short  as  our 
continuance  was  here,  it  has  enabled  me  to  add  some- 
what to  the  imperfect  acquaintance  that  hath  hitherto 
been  acquired,  with  this  part  of  the  globe. 

Van  Diemen's  Land  has  been  twice  visited  before. 
It  was  so  named  by  Tasman,  who  discovered  it  in  No- 
vember 1642.  From  that  time  it  had  escaped  all  far- 
ther notice  by  European  navigators,  till  Captain  Fur- 
neaux  touched  at  it  in  March  1/73.  I  hardly  need  say, 
tliat  it  is  the  Southern  point  of  New  Holland,  which, 
if  it  doth  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  continent,  is  by 
far  the  largest  island  in  the  world. 

The  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  good  height,  di- 
versified u'iih  hills  and  valleys,  and  every  where  of  a 
greenish  hue.  It  is  well  \\  ooded ;  and,  if  one  may 
judge  from  appearances,  and  from  what  we  met  with 
in  Adventure  Bay,  is  not  ill  supplied  with  v.-ater.  We 
found  plenty  of  it  in  three  or  four  places  in  this  bay, 
'Ihc  bfst,  or  wh;U  i»  most  conyeuicnt  fo?  .sbips  ttiat 
r3 
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toucli  here,  is  a  ri\T.il(^t,  which  is  one  of  several  that 
fall  into  a  pond,  that  lies  behind  the  beach  at  the  head 
of  the  bay.  It  there  mixes  with  the  sea-water  j  so 
that  it  must  be  taken  up  above  this  pond,  which  may 
be  done  without  any  great  trouble.  Fire -wood  is  to  be 
got,  with  great  ease,  in  several  places. 

The  only  wind  to  which  this  bay  is  exposed,  is  the 
North  East.  But  as  tliis  wind  blows  firom  JVIaria's 
Islands,  it  can  bring  no  very  great  sea  along  with  it ; 
and  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  this  may  be  accounted 
a  very  safe  road.  I'he  bottom  is  clean,  good  holding 
ground ;  and  the  depth  of  water  from  twelve,  to  £ve 
and  four  fathoms. 

Captain  Fiirr.caux's  sketch  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
published  with  the  narrative  of  my  last  vo}'age  '^,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  without  any  material  error,  except 
with'  regard  to  Maria's  Islands,  Avhich  have  a  different 
situation  from  vhat  is  there  represented.  What  my 
idea  of  them  is,  will  be  seen  in  the  sketch  of  that 
coast  here  inserted  ;  and  I  insert  it,  not  as  the  result  of 
a  more  faithful,  but  merely  of  a  second  examination. 
I'he  longitude  was  determined  b}'  a  great  number  of 
lunar  observations,  which  we  had  before  we  made  the 
land,  while  we  were  in  sight  of  it,  and  after  we  liad 
left  it ;  and  reduced  to  Adventure  Bny,  and  the  seve- 
ral principal  points,  by  the  time-keeper.  The  follow- 
ing Table  will  exhibit  both  the  longitude  and  latitude 
at  one  view : 

I.ji'iiudc  Sctiih,  Long'itiick  Eust. 

Adventure  Bay,       43^   2l'    20" 1-17°   29'  o" 

Tasman's  Head,       43     33       O 147     28  O 

South  Cape,  43     42       O 146     56  O 

South  AVest  Cape,    43     3/        O 146       7  O 

Swilly  Isle,  43     55       O 147       6  O 

Adventure  S  Variation  of  the  compass  5°  15' East. 

Bay,       \  Dip  of  the  South  end  of  the  needle  70^  3  5 1'. 

■-■'  Vul.  i.  p.  115, 
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"We  had  high-water  on  the  20th,  being  two  dcU-s 
before 'the  last  quarter  of  the  moon,  at  nine  in  the 
morning.  The  perpendicular  rise  then  was  eighteen 
faches  ;  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  its  having 
ever  exceeded  two  feet  and  a  half.  These  are  all 
the  memorials  useful  to  navigation,  which  my  short 
stay  has  enabled  me  to  pre^erve^  witli  respect  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Mr.  i^iderson,  ray  Surgeon,  -with  hrs  usual  dilL- 
genee,  spent  the  f^.w  days  we  remained  in  Adventure 
Bay,  in  examining  the  country.  His  account  of  its  na- 
tural productions,  M'ith  which  he  favoured  me,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  my  silence  about  them  : 
seme  of  his  remaiks  on  the  inhabitants  will  supply 
uhat  I  may  have  omitted,  or  represented  imperfectly  j 
and  his  specimen  of  their  language,  however  short,  will 
be  thought  worth  attending  to,  by  tliose  \\  ho  wish  to 
collect  materials  for  tracing  the  origin  of  nations.  I 
shall  only  premise,  that  the  tall  straight  forest  trees, 
which  Mr.  Anderson  describes  in  the  following  ac- 
count, are  of  a  different  sort  from  those  which  are 
found  in  the  more  Nortliern  parts  of  this  coast.  I'he 
"wood  is  very  long  and  close-grained ;  extremely  tough  j 
Hi  for  spars,  oars,  and  many  other  uses ;  and  would, 
vn  occasion,  make  good  masts  (perhaps  none  better), 
if  a  method  could  be  found  to  lighten  it. 

"  At  the  bottom  of  Adventure  Bay  is  a  beautiful 
«andy  beach,  which  seems  to  be  wholly  formed  by  the 
particlt^s  wa->hed  by  the  sea  from  a  very  fjue  white 
sand-stone,  thai  in  many  places  bounds  the  shore,  and 
of  \v  hich  Fluted  Cape,  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  its 
iippeai-ance,  seems  to  be  composed.  This  beach  is 
i  bout  two  miles  long,  and  is  excellently  adapted  for 
hauling  a  seine,  vvhicii  both  ships  did  repeatedly  with 
success.  Behind  this,  is  a  plain  or  fiat,  with  a  salt,  or 
rather  brackiijh  lake  (running  in  length  parallel  with 
Uie  beach),  oat  of  wiiich  Vv<:  caught,  with  angling 
r(  ds,  many  whitish  bicam,  and  ''(ane  small  trout,  llio 
fether  paita  of  the  country  ad^oialnc^  the  bay  are  qi\itti 
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hilly  ;  and  both  those  and  the  flat  are  an  pnth'e  forest 
of  very  tall  trees,  rendered  almost  impassable  by  shrubs, 
brakes  of  fern,  and  fallen  trees  j  except  on  the  sides  ef 
some  of  the  hills,  where  the  trees  are  but  thin,  and  a, 
coarse  grass  is  the  only  interruption. 

''  To  the  Northward  of  the  bay  there  is  low  land, 
stretching  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  which  is  Gril7 
covered  with  wood  in  certain  spots  j  but  we  had  no 
opportunity  to  examine  in  what  respects  it  diifered  fi'om 
the  hilly  country.  The  soil  on  the  flat  land  is  either 
sandy,  or  consists  of  a  yellowish  mould,  and,  in  some 
places,  of  a  reddish  clay.  The  same  is  found  on  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  hills  ;  but  farther  up,  especially  where 
there  are  few  trees,  it  is  of  a  grey  tough  cast,  to  appear- 
ance very  poor. 

"  In  the  valleys  between  the  hills,  the  water  drains 
down  from  their  sides;  and  at  last,  in  some  places, 
forms  small  brooks  ;  such  indeed  as  were  suflicient  to 
supply  us  with  water,  but  by  no  means  of  that  size  wc 
might  expect  in  so  extensive  a  country,  especially  as  it 
is  both  hilly  and  well  wooded.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
lias  many  marks  of  being  naturally  a- very  dry  country  ,- 
and  perhaps  might  (independent  of  its  wood)  be  com- 
pared to  Africa,  about  tlic  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though 
that  lies  ten  degrees  farther  Northward,  rather  than  to 
New  Zealand,  on  its  other  side,  in  the  same  latitude, 
where  we  find  every  valley,  however  small,  furnished 
\A-ith  a  considerable  stream  of  water.  The  heat  too  ap- 
pears to  be  great,  as  the  thermometer  stood  at  (34,  /O, 
and  once  at  74.  And  it  was  remarked,  that  birds  were 
seldom  killed  an  hour  or  two,  before  they  were  almost 
covered  with  small  maggots,  which  I  would  rather  at- 
tribute merely  to  tlie  heat ;  as  we  had  not  any  reason 
to  suppose  there  is  a  peculiar  disposition  in  the  climate 
to  render  substances  soon  puti'id. 

'"  No  mineral  bodies,  nor  indeed  stones  of  any  otl  er 
sqrt,  but  the  white  sand  one  already  mentioned,  were 
observed. 

^*  Ampngst  the  vegetable  productions,  there  ia  not  one, 
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f!ist  wc  coiild  find,  which  afforded  the  smallest  sub- 
sistence for  man. 

•'  The  forest  trees  are  all  of  one  sort,  growing  to  a 
great  height,  and  in  general  quite  straight,  branching 
but  little,  till  toward  tlie  top.  The  bark  is  white, 
which  makes  them  appear,  at  a  distance,  as  if  the.y  had 
lieen  peeled  j  it  is  also  thick  j  and  within  it  are  some*- 
timies  collected,  pieces  of  a  reddish  transparent  gum  or 
lesHi,  which  has  an  astringent  taste.  The  leaves  of  this 
tree  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed }  and  it  bears  clus- 
ters of  small  white  flowers,  whose  cups  were,  at  this 
time,  plentifully  scattered  about  tlie  ground,  witli  an- 
©ther  sort  resembling  tliem  somewhat  in  shape,  but 
ELUch  larger  >  wdiicli  makes  it  probable  that  there  arc 
i^o  species  of  this  tree.  The  bark  of  the  smaller 
Ibranches,  fruit,  and  leaves,  have  an  agreeable  pungent 
ta^te,  and  aromatic  smell,  not  unlike  peppermint :  and  ia 
fis- nature,  it  has  some  affinity  to  the  rwT/r/w^^  of  botanists* 

*'  The  most  common  tree,  next  to  this,  is  a  small  one- 
about  ten  feet  high,  branching  pretty  much,  witli  nar- 
row leaves,  and  a  large,  yellow,  cylindrical  flower,  con- 
sating  only  of  a  vast  number  of  filaments  ;  wdiich,  be- 
img  shed,  leave  a  fruit  hke  a  pine-top.  Botli  the  above* 
mentioned  trees  are  unknown  in  Europe. 

**Theunder\voodconsistschieflyof  a  shrub  somewhat 
resembling  a  myrtle,  and  wdiich  seems  to  be  tlie  /ep- 
tospermum  scoparium,  mentioned  in  Dr,  Foster's  Char. 
Gen.  Plant.  -,  and,  in  some  places,  of  another,  rather 
smaller,  which  is  a  new  species  of  the  melaleuca  of 
Linnaeus. 

*'  Of  other  plants,  which  are  by  no  means  numerous, 
there  is  a  species  of  gladiofus,  rush,  bell-flower,  sam- 
phire, a  small  sort  of  wood- sorrel,  milk- wort,  cadv*"eed,. 
and  Job's  tears  j  with  a  few  c-'hers,  peculiar  to  the. 
place.  There  are  several  kinds  of  fern,  as  polypody, 
splcenwort,  female  fern,  and  some  mosses  j  but  tlie 
species  are  either  common,  or  at  least  found  in  some 
ftther  countries,  especially  ]New  Zealand* 
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"  The  only  animal  of  the  (juadruped  kind  we  got,  was 
a  sort  of  opossinn,  about  twice  the  size  of  a  large  rat; 
and  is,  most  probably,  the  male  of  that  species  found  at 
Endeavour  River,  as  mentioned  in  Hawkesworth's  Col- 
lection of  Voyages*.  It  is  of  a  dusky  colour  above, 
tinged  with  a  brown  or  rusty  cast,  and  whitish  below. 
About  a  third  of  the  tail,  towards  its  tip,  is  white,  and 
bare  underneath  ;  by  winch  it  probably  hangs  on  the 
branches  of  trees,  as  it  climbs  these,  and  lives  on  ber- 
ries. The  kamrooroo,  another  animal  found  fartlier 
Northward  in  New  Holland,  as  described  in  the 
same  Voyagef ,  without  all  doubt  also  inhabits  here, 
as  the  natives  we  met  with  had  some  pieces  of  their 
skins ;  and  we  several  times  saw  animals,  though 
indistinctly,  run  from  the  thickets  when  we  walked 
in  the  woods,  which,  from  the  size,  could  be  no 
othei*.  It  should  seem  alsoj,  that  they  are  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  from  the  dung  we  saw  almost  every 
•v^here,  and  from  the  narrow  tracks  or  paths  they  have 
made  amongst  the  shrubbery. 

"  There  are  several  sorts  of  birds,  but  all  so  scarce  and 
shy,  that  they  are  evidently  harassed  by  the  natives, 
who,  perhaps,  draw  much  of  their  subsistence  from 
them.  In  the  woods,  the  principal  sorts  are  large 
brown  hawks  or  eagles  ;  crows,  nearly  the  same  as  ours 
iii  England ;  yellowish  parocjuets  ;  and  large  pigeons. 
There  are  also  three  or  four  small  birds,  one  of  which 
is  of  the  thrush  kind ;  and  another  small  one,  with  a 
pretty  long  tail,  has  part  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  most 
beautiful  azure  colour ;  from  whence  we  named  it 
7jiotacilla  cyanea.  On  the  shore  were  several  common 
and  sea  gulls  ;  a  few  black  oyster  catchers,  or  sea-pies  ; 
and  a  pretty  plover  of  a  stone  colour,  with  a  black  hood. 
Al3out  the  pond  or  lake  behind  the  beach,  a  fevv^  wild 
(lucks  were  seen  ;  and  some  shags  used  to  perch  upon 
the  high  leafless  trees  near  the  shore. 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  5S6.  t  Ibid.  p.  577. 
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*"'  Some  pretty  large  blackish  snakes  were  seen  in  the 
tv^oodsj  and  ^\•e  killed  a  large,  hitherto  unknown, 
lizard,  fifteen  inches  long  and  six  round,  elegantly 
clouded  with  black  and  yellow  ;  besides  a  small  sort, 
of  a  brown  gilded  colour  above,  and  rusty  below. 

*'  llie  sea  titibrds  a  much  greater  plenty,  and  at  least  as 
great  a  variety  as  tiie  land.  Of  these  the  elephant  hsh, 
or  pcjc'galli),  mentioned  in  Frezier's  Voyage*,  are  the 
most  numerous  ;  and  though  inferior  to  many  otlier 
iisli,  were  very  palatable  tbod.  Several  large  ra}'s, 
nurses,  and  sniall  leatiier-jackrets  were  caught ;  w^ith 
some  small  white  bream,  which  A^ere  firmer  and  better 
tlian  those  caught  in  tlie  lake.  A\'e  likewise  got  a  few 
soles  and  tlounders;  two  sorts  of  gurnards,  one  of  tlieni 
a  new  species ;  some  small  spotted  mullet ;  and,  very 
unexpectedly,  tlie  small  tish  v.ith  a  silver  band  on  its 
side,  called  otherina  iiipsetiis  by  Hasselquistf . 

"But  that  next  in  number,  and  superior  in  goodness,  to 
the  elephant  tish,  was  a  sort  none  of  us  recollected  to 
have  i^een  before.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  a 
round  and  of  a  flat  fish,  having  the  eyes  placed  very 
near  each  other  ;  the  tore-part  of  tiie  body  much  flat- 
tened or  depressed,  and  the  rest  rounded.  It  is  of  a 
brownish  sandy  colour,  with  rusty  spots  on  the  upper 
part,  and  whitish  below.  From  the  quantity  of  slime 
it  A\as  always  covered  with,  it  seems  to  live  after  the 
manner  of  tiat  tish,  at  the  bottom. 

"  Upon  the  rocks  areplenty  of  muscles,  and  some  other 
small  shell-fish,  lliere  are  also  great  numbers  of  saa- 
stars ',  some  small  limpets  ;  and  large  quantities  of 
sponge  J  one  sort  of  which,  that  is  thrown  on  shore  by 
the  sea,  but  not  ver}''  common,  has  a  most  delicate  tex- 
ture ;  and  another,  is  the  spongia  dichotovia. 

"  Many  pretty  Medusa  s  heads  were  found  upon  the 
beach  ;  and  the  stinking  laplys'ia  or  sea-hare,  which,  as 
mentioned  by  some  authors,  has  the  property  of  taking 

•  Tom.  ii.  p.  211.  li'iTio.  PlancheXVU. 
f  Iter  Palastlnum. 
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off  the  hair  by  the  acrimony  of  its  juice  j  but  this  sort 

was  deficient  in  this  respect. 

"  Insects,  tliough  not  numerous,  are  here  In  consider- 
able variety.  Amongst  them  are  grasshoppers,  butter- 
flies, and  several  sorts  of  small  moths,  finely  variegated, 
^'here  are  tv/o  sorts  of  dragon-flies,  gad-flies,  camel- 
flies  ;  several  sorts  of  spiders  ;  and  some  scorpions  ;  but 
the  last  are  rather  rare.  The  most  troublesome,  though 
not  very  numerous  tribe  of  insects,  are  the  musquitoes  ; 
and  a  large  black  ant,  the  pain  of  whose  bite  is  almost 
intolerable,  during  the  short  time  it  lasts.  The  mu^* 
quitoes,  also,  make  up  the  deficiency  of  their  number, 
by  the  severity  of  their  venomous  proboscis. 

"  The  inhabitants  whom  we  met  with  here,  had  little 
of  that  fierce  or  wild  appearance  comm-on  to  people  in 
their  situation  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  mild  and 
cheerful,  without  reseiTe  or  jealousy  of  strangers.  This^ 
however,  may  arise  from  their  having  little  to  lose  or 
care  for. 

**  With  respect  to  personal  activity  or  genius,  we  can 
say  but  little  of  either.  They  do  not  seem  to  possess 
the  first  in  any  remarkable  degree  ;  and  as  for  the  last, 
they  have,  to  appearance,  less  than  even  the  half-ani- 
mated inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  who  have  not 
invention  sufficient  to  make  clothing  for  defending 
themselves  from  the  rigor  of  their  climate,  though  fur- 
nished with  the  materials.  The  small  stick,  rudely 
pointed,  which  one  of  them  carried  in  his  hand,  was  the 
only  thing  we  saw  that  required  any  mechanical  exer- 
tion, if  we  except  the  fixing  on  tlie  feet  of  some  of  them 
pieces  of  kangoorou  skin,  tied  with  thongs ;  though  it 
could  not  be  learnt  whether  these  were  in  use  as  shoes, 
or  only  to  defend  some  sore.  It  must  be  owned,  how- 
ever, they  are  masters  of  some  contrivance  in  the  man- 
ner of  cutting  their  arms  and  bodies  in  lines  of  different 
lengths  and  directions,  which  are  raised  considerably 
above  the  surface  of  the  skin,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
guess  the  metliod  they  use  in  executing  this  embroidery 
of  tlieir  persons.    Their  not  expressing  that  suipriz* 
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"which  one  might  have  expected  from  their  seeing  men 
so  much  unhke  themselves,  and  things,  to  which,  \vc 
were  well  assured,  they  had  been  hitherto  utter 
strangers  ;  their  inditference  for  our  presents  -,  and  their 
general  inattention  ;  were  sufficient  proofs  of  their  not 
{possessing  any  acuteness  of  understanding. 

•■^  Their  colour  is  a  dull  black,  and  not  quite  so  deep  as 
that  of  the  African  Negroes.  It  should  seem  also,  that 
they  sometimes  heightened  their  black  colour,  by  smut- 
ting their  bodies  j  as  a  mark  was  left  behind  on  any 
clean  substance,  such  as  white  paper,  when  they  handled 
it.  Their  hair,  however,  is  perfectly  woolly,  and  it  is 
clotted  or  divided  into  small  parcels,  like  that  of  the 
Hottentots,  with  the  use  of  some  sort  of  grease,  mixed 
\\  ith  a  red  paint  or  ochre,  which  they  smear  in  great 
abundance  over  their  heads.  This  practice,  as  some 
might  imagine,  has  not  the  effect  of  changing  their  hair 
into  the  frizzling  texture  we  observed  ;  for,  on  examin- 
ing the  head  of  a  boy,  which  appeared  never  to  have 
been  smeared,  I  found  the  hair  to  be  of  the  same  kind. 
Tlieir  noses,  though  not  flat,  are  broad  and  fidl.  The 
lower  part  of  the  face  projects  a  good  deal,  as  is  the  case 
of  most  Indians  I  have  seen  ;  so  that  a  line  let  fall  from 
the  forehead,  would  cut  off  a  much  larger  portion  than 
it  would  in  Europeans,  Their  eyes  are  of  a  middling 
size,  with  tlie  white  less  clear  than  in  us  ;  and  though 
not  remarkably  quick  or  piercing,  such  as  give  a  frank 
cheerful  cast  to  the  whole  countenance.  Their  teeth 
are  broad,  but  not  equal,  nor  well  set  3  and,  either  from 
nature  or  from  dirt,  not  of  so  true  a  white  as  is  usual 
among  people  of  a  black  colour.  Th?-ir  mouths  are  ra- 
ther wide ;  but  this  appearance  seems  heiglitened  by 
wearing  their  beards  long,  and  clotted  with  paint,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  hair  on  their  heads.  In  other  re- 
spects, diey  are  well-proportioned;  though  tiie  belly 
teems  ratlier  projecting.  This  may  be  ovving  to  the 
want  of  compression  there,  which  few  nations  do  not 
use,  more  or  less.  The  posture  of  which  they  seem 
fondest,  is  to  stand  witii  one  side  forward,  or  tlie  upper 
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part  of  the  body  gently  reclined,  and  one  hand  grasping 
(across  the  back)  tb.e  opposite  arm^  which  hangs  down 
by  the  projecting  side. 

"  What  the  ancient  Poets  tell  us  of  Fmins  and  Saiyrs 
living  in  hollow  trees,  is  here  realized.  Some  wretched 
constructions  of  sticks,  covered  with  bark,  which  do 
not  even  deserve  the  name  of  huts,  were  indeed  found 
near  the  shoi-e  in  the  bay  5  but  these  seemed  only  to 
ha\e  been  erected  for  temporary  purposes  ;  and  many 
of  tlieir  largest  trees  were  converted  into  more  com- 
fortable habitations.  These  had  their  trunks  hollowed 
out  by  tire,  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  fc^etj  and  that 
they  take  up  their  abode  in  them  sometimes,  was  evi- 
dent from  the  hearths,  made  of  clay,  to  contain  the  fiie 
in  the  middle,  leaving  room  for  four  or  five  persons  to 
sit  round  it*.  At  the  same  time,  these  places  of  shelter 
are  durable  ;  for  they  take  care  to  leave  one  side  of  the 
tree  sound,  wliich  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  growing  as 
luxuriantly  as  those  which  reniain  untouched. 

*''The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are,  doubtless,  from  the 
same  stock  with  those  of  the  Northern  parts  of  New 
Holland.  Though  some  of  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned by  Dampier,  relative  to  those  he  met  with  on  the 
Western  coast  of  this  country,  such  as  their  defective 
sight,  and  want  of  fore  teeth,  are  not  found  here  3  and 
though  Haw  kes worth's  account  of  those  met  with  by 
Captain  Cook  on  tlie  East  side,  shews  also  that  they 
tlifler  in  many  respects ;  yet  still,  upon  the  whole^  I  am 
persuaded  that  distance  of  place,  entire  separation,  di- 
versity of  climate,  and  lengtji  of  time,  all  concurring  to 
operate,  will  accf;unt  for  greater  differences,  both  as  to 
their  persons  and  as  to  their  customs,  than  realily  exist 
between  our  VanDiemen's  Land  natives,  and  those  de- 
scribed by  Dampier,  and  in  Captain  Cook's  lirst  voyage. 

*  Tasman,  when  in  the  bay  of  I'rcderick  [-Icnry,  adjoinii:,^^  10 
Adventure  Bay,  Ibund  two 'trees,  oao  of  winch  was  two  fa- 
thoms, and  the  other  two  fathomy  and  a  half  in  o-inh,  and  sixty 
or  sixty-^five  feet  high,  from  the  root  to  the  branches.  See  his 
P^oyc7*e,  in  Harris's  Celkaion,  CaK/jkti's  Edition,  vol.  i.  p.  326". 
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This  is  certain,  that  the  figure  of  one  of  those  seen  in 
Endeavour  River,  and  represented  in  Sidney  Parkinson's 
Journal  of  that  voyage,  very  much  resembles  our  visitors 
in  Adventure  Bay.  That  there  is  not  the  like  resem- 
blance in  their  language,  is  a  circumstance  that  need 
Dot  create  any  difficulty.  For  though  the  agreement  of 
the  languages  of  people  living  distant  from  each  other, 
may  be  assumed  as  a  strong  argument  for  their  having* 
sprung  from  one  common  source  ;  disagreement  of 
language  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  die  contrary*. 

"  However,  we  must  have  a  for  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  languages  spoken  here  and  in  the 
more  Northern  parts  of  New  Holland,  before  we  can 
be  warranted  to  pronounce  tliat  tliey  are  totally  dif- 
ferent. Nay,  we  have  good  grounds  for  the  opposite 
opinion  ;  for  we  found  that  the  animal  called  kangooroo 
at  Endeavour  river,  was  known  under  the  same  name 
here  ;  and  I  need  not  observe,  that  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  suppose  that  this  was  not  transmitted  from  one 
another,  but  accidentally  adopted  by  two  nations,  dif- 


*  The  ingenious  Author  of  Rccherches  sur  les  Americains,  Illus-- 
trates  the  grounds  of  this  assertion  in  the  following  satisfactory 
manner :  "  C'est  quelque  chose  de  surprenant,  que  la  foule 
"  des  idiomes,  tons  varies  entr'eux,  que  parlent  les  naturels  de 
"  I'Amerique  Septentrionale.  Ou'on  reduise  ces  idiomes  a  des 
*'  racines,  qu'on  Its  simplifie,  qu'on  en  se'pare  les  dialectes  et  les 
"  jargons  derives,  il  en  resulte  toujoiirs  cinq  on  six  langues- 
"  meres,  respectivement  incompreheasilyles.  On  a  observe  la 
*'  meme  singularite  dans  la  Siberie  et  la  Tartaric,  oii  le  nombre 
"  des  idiomes,  et  des  dialectes,  est  egalement  multipiie  ;  et  rien 
"  n'est  plus  commun,  que  d'y  voir  deux  hordes  vbisines  qui  ne 
"  se  comprennent  point.  On  retrouve  cette  meme  multipiicite 
*'  de  jargons  dsas  toutes  les  Provinces  de  I'Amerique  Meri- 
"  dionale."  [He  might  also  have  included  Africa.]  "  II  y  a 
"  beaucoup  d'apparence  que  la  vie  sauuage^cn  dispersautles  ho?7imes 
'"'■  par  petites  troupes  isolees  dans  des  bois  epuis,  occas'ioiic  necessairement 
*'  cdie  grande  di-versitc  des  lan^ues,  dont  le  nombre  diminue  a  mesure 
"  t[ue  la  societe,  en  rassemblant  les  barbares  vagabonds,  eu 
"  forme  un  corps  de  nation.  Alors  I'idiome  le  plus  riche,  ou  le 
*'  moins  pauvre  en  mots,.devient  dominant,  et  absorbe  k'& 
*<  autres."    Tom.  i.  p.  159,  160. 
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fering  in  language  and  extraction.  Besides,  as  it  sepnif 
very  improbable  tliat  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  inhabi- 
tants should  have  ever  lost  the  use  of  canoes  or  sailing 
vessels,  if  they  had  been  originally  conveyed  tliither  by 
sea,  we  must  necessarily  admit  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
kangooroo  itself,  have  been  stragglers  by  land  from  the 
more  Northern  parts  of  the  country.  And  if  tliere  be 
any  force  in  this  observation,  while  it  traces  the  origin 
of  the  people,  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  fix  an- 
other point,  if  Captain  Cook  and  Captain  Furneaux 
have  not  already  decided  it,  that  New  Holland  is  no 
where  totally  divided  by  the  sea  into  islands,  as  some 
have  imagined*. 

''  As  the  New  Hollanders  seem  all  to  be  of  the  same 
extraction,  so  neither  do  I  think  there  is  any  thing  pe- 
culiar in  tliem.  On  tlie  contrary,  they  much  resemble 
many  of  the  inhabitants  whom  I  have  seen  al  the 
islands  Tanna  and  Mallicolla.  Nay,  there  is  even 
some  foundation  for  hazarding  a  supposition,  that  they 
may  have  originally  come  from  the  same  place  with  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea.  For,  of  only  about 
ten  words  which  we  could  get  from  tliem,  that  which 
expresses  cold,  differs  little  from  that  of  New  Zealand 
and  Otaheite ;  the  first  being  Mallareede,  the  second 
Makkareede,  and  tlie  third  Mareede.  The  rest  of 
our  very  scanty  Van  Diemen's  Land  Vocabulary  is  as 
follows : 


Quadne, 

A  zvoman. 

Everai, 

The  eye. 

Muidje, 

Kamy, 

Laerenne, 

The  nose. 

The  teeth,  mouth,  or  tongue. 

A  small  bird,  a  native  of  the  woodf 

here. 

Koygee, 
Noonga, 
Teegera, 

The  ear. 

Elevated  scars  on  the  body. 

To  eat. 

Togarago, 

I  must  le  gone,  or,  /  will  go. 

*  Dampier  secans  to  be  of  this  opinion.    Vol.  iii.  p.  104,  I2*» 
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"  Their  pronunciation  is  not  disagi-eeable,  but  rather 
quick  j  though  not  more  so  tlian  is  that  of  otlier  nations 
of  the  South  Sea ;  and,  if  we  may  depend  upon  tlie  af- 
finity of  languages  as  a  clue  to  guide  us  in  discovering 
tiie  origin  of  nations,  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  shall  find, 
on  a  diligent  inquiry,  and  when  opportunities  offer  to 
collect  accurately  a  sufficient  number  of  these  wordsj, 
and  to  compare  them,  that  all  the  people  from  New 
Holland,  Eastward  to  Easter  Island^  have  been  derive^ 
from  the  same  common  root*." 


*  We  find  Mr.  Anderson's  notions  on  this  subject  con- 
formable to  those  of  Mr.  Marsden,  who  has  remarked,  "  that 
*'  one  general  language  prevailed  (however  mutilated  and 
*'  changed  in  the  course  of  time)  throughout  all  this  portioa 
"  of  the  world,  from  Madagascar  to  the  most  distant  disco- 
*' veries  Eastvvard;  of  v/hich  the  Malay  is  a  dialect,  much 
"  corrupted  or  reiined  by  a  mixture  of  other  tongues.  This 
"  very  extensive  similarity  of  language  indicate."*  a  common 
"  origin  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  the  circumstances  and  progress 
"  of  their  separation  are  wrapped  in  the  darkest  veil  of  ob- 
•'  SCiirity."      History  of  Sumatra^  p.  35. 

See  also  his  very  curious  paper,  read  before  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  published  in  their  Archaologiay  vol.  vju 
p.  155;  where  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  explained 
raorp  :it  large,  and  illustrated  by  tv.'Q  Tables  of  correspoad* 
iri^  Wordi. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


71ie  Pnssaf:e  from  J^an  Dieme?is  Land  to  Keiv  2ca- 
land. —  Empknjments  in  Queen  Charlctie's  Souvd. — ' 
Transacliovs  with  the  Natives  there. — InttUigence 
about  the  Massacre  of  the  ^duentures  BoaCs  Creii'. 
— Account  of  the  Chief  who  headed  the  Party  on 
that  Occasion.-— Of  the  two  young  Men  who  cm- 
lark  to  attend  Omai. —  Various  Remarks  on  th'i 
Inhabitants. — Astronomical  and  Kauticai  Gtscr- 
rations. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  cf  (he  30th  of  Ja- 
ruary>  a  light  breeze  springing  up  at\\'e.st,  \\e  weighed 
anchor,  and  put  to  sea  iVom  Adventure  Bay.  Soon 
after,  th.e  wind  veered  to  the  Southward,  and  increased 
to  a  perfect  storm.  Its  fury  abated  in  the  evening, 
■when  it  veered  to  the  East  and  North  East. 

This  gale  was  indicated  by  the  barometer,  for  llie 
T\ind  no  sooner  began  to  blow^  tlian  tb.e  mercury  in  tb^e 
tube  began  to  fall.  Another  remarkable  thing  attended 
the  coming  on  of  this  wind,  which  was  very  faint  at 
first.  It  brought  with  it  a  degree  of  heat  that  was  al- 
most intolerable.  The  mercury  in  tlie  theim.ometer 
rose,  as  it  were  instantaneously,  from  about  '^if  to  near 
c;0°.  This  heat  was  of  so  short  a  continuance,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  wafted  away  before  the  breeze  that 
brought  it ;  so  that  some  on  board  did  not  perceive  it. 

We  pursued  our  course  to  the  Eastward,  without 
meeting  with  any  thing  worthy  of  note,  till  tiie  night 
between  the  Clh  and  7th  ©f  Februaiy,  wlien  a  marine 
belonging  to  tlie  Discovery  fell  over-board,  and  was 
never  Feen  afterward.  This  was  tl^e  second  misfortune 
of  the  kind  that  had  happened  to  Captain  Gierke  since 
he  left  England. 

On  the  lOih.  at  four  in  the  aflcnjoon,  we  discovered 
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the  land  of  New  Ze:iland.  The  part  we  saw  proved  to 
be  Rcx-k's  Poh:it,  and  bore  South  East  by  South,  about 
eight  or  nine  leagues  distant.  During  this  run  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  wind,  for  the  first  four  or  five 
days,  was  at  North  East,  North,  and  North  North 
^^>st,  and  blew,  for  the  most  part,  a  gentle  breeze.  It 
afterward  veered  to  South  East,  where  it  remained 
twenty-four  hours  It  then  came  to  West  and  South 
West  ;  in  which  points  it  continued,  with  very  little 
deviation,  till  we  reached  New  Zealand, 

After  making  the  land,  I  steered  for  Cape  Farewell, 
which  at  day-break,  tlie  next  morning,  bore  South  by 
West,  distant  about  four  leagues.  At  eight  o'clock,  it 
bore  South  West  by  South,  about  five  leagues  distant  3 
and,  in  this  situation,  we  had  forty-five  fatlioms  water 
over  a  sandy  bottom.  In  rounding  the  Cape  we  had 
fifty  fathoms,  and  the  same  sort  of  bottom. 

I  now  steered  for  Stei)hens's  Island,  ^^llich  we  came 
up  with  at  nine  o'clock  at  night;  and  st  ten,  next 
morning,  anchored  in  our  old  station,  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Sound*.  Unwilling  to  lose  any  time,  our 
operations  commenced  that  very  afternoon,  when  we 
landed  a  number  of  empty  water-casks,  and  began  to 
clear  a  place  where  we  might  set  up  the  two  observa- 
tories, and  tents  for  the  reception  of  a  guard,  and  of 
Mich  of  our  people  whose  business  might  make  it  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  remain  on  shore. 

We  had  not  been  long  at  anchor  before  several  ca- 
noes, filled  with  natives,  came  along- side  of  the  ships  ; 
but  very  few  of  them  would  venture  on  board  ;  which 
appeared  the  more  extraordinary,  as  I  was  \\ell  known 
to  them  all.  There  was  one  man  in  particular  amongst 
ihem,  whom  I  had  treated  with  remarkable  kindness, 
during  the  whole  of  my  stay  when  I  was  last  here.  Yet 
now,  neither  professions  of  friendship,  nor  presents, 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  come  into  the  ship.    Tins 

*  See  the  Chart  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  in  Hawkesif 
wortii'i  Collection,  vol.  ii,  p.  C>S5, 
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shyness  was  to  be  accounted  for  only  upon  this  suppo- 
sition, that  they  were  apprehensive  we  had  revisited 
their  country,  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  Captain 
Furneaux's  people.  Seeing  Omai  on  board  my  ship 
now,  whom  they  must  have  remembered  to  have  seen 
on  board  the  Adventure  when  the  melancholy  affair 
Iiappened,  and  whose  first  conversation  with  them,  as 
they  approached,  generally  turned  on  that  subject,  they 
must  be  well  assured  that  I  was  no  longer  a  stranger 
to  it.  I  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  use  every 
endeavour  to  assure  them  of  the  continuance  of  my 
friendship,  and  that  I  should  not  disturb  them  on  that 
account.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  had  any  weight 
with  them  j  but  certain  it  is,  that  they  veiy  soon  laid 
aside  all  m.anner  of  restraint  and  distrust. 

On  the  IStliwe  set  up  two  tents,  one  from  each 
ship  ',  on  the  same  spot  where  we  had  pitched  them 
formerly.  The  observatories  were  at  the  same  time 
erected  J  and  Messrs.  King  and  Bayly  began  their 
operations  immediately,  to  find  the  rate  of  the  time- 
keeper, and  to  make  other  observations.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  empty  M^ater-casks  were  also  sent  on 
shore,  v/ith  the  cooper  to  trim,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  sailors  to  fill  them.  Two  men  were  appointed  to 
brew  spruce  beer  j  and  the  carpenter  and  his  crew  were 
ordered  to  cut  wood.  A  boat,  with  a  party  of  men, 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  mates,  was  sent  to 
collect  grass  for  our  cattle  j  and  the  people  that  re- 
mained on  board  were  employed  in  refittiiig  the  ship, 
and  arranging  the  provisions.  In  this  manner  we  were 
all  profitably  busied  during  our  stay.  For  the  protection 
of  the  party  on  shore,  I  appointed  a  guard  of  ten  ma- 
rines, and  ordered  arms  for  all  the  workmen ;  and  Mr. 
King,  and  two  or  three  petty  ofiiccrs,  constantly  re- 
mained with  them.  A  boat  was  never  sent  to  any  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  ships  without  being  armed, 
and  under  the  direction  of  such  oflicers  as  I  could  de- 
pend upon,  and  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
iaatives.    During  my  former  visits  to  tliis  cotmtry,  I 
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had  never  taken  some  of  these  precautions  ;  nor  wt.'re 
they,  I  tirmly  believe,  more  necessary  now  than  die/ 
-had  been  foraierly.  Bat  after  the  tragical  tate  of  tlie 
Adventure's  boat's  crew  in  tliis  sound,  and  of  Captain 
Xvlarion  da  Frcsne,  and  of  some  of  his  people,  in  the 
Bay  of  Islands*,  it  was  impossible  totally  to  divest  our- 
selves of  all  apprehension  of  experiencing  a  similar  ca- 
lamity. 

If  the  natives  entertained  any  suspicion  of  our  re- 
venging these  acts  of  barbarity,  they  very  soon  laid  it 
aside.  For,  during  tlie  course  of  this  day,  a  great  num- 
ber of  families  came  from  dilferent  parts  of  the  coast> 
and  took  up  their  residence  close  to  us  j  so  that  there 
was  not  a  spot  in  the  cove  where  a  hut  could  be  put  up, 
that  was  not  occupied  by  them,  except  tiie  pLice  whera 
we  had  fixed  our  little  encampment.  This  they  left  us 
in  quiet  possession  of ;  but  they  came  and  took  away 
tlie  ruins  of  some  old  huts  tliat  were  tliere,  as  materials 
for  their  new  erections. 

It  is  curious  to  observ^e  with  wliat  facility  they  build 
these  occasional  places  of  abode.  I  have  seen  above 
twenty  of  them  erected  on  a  spot  of  ground,  that,  not 
an  hour  before,  was  covered  with  shrubs  and  plants. 
They  generally  bring  some  part  of  the  materials  with 
tliem  -J  the  rest  they  find  upon  tlie  premises.  I  was 
present  when  a  number  of  people  landed,  and  built  one 
of  these  villages.  The  moment  the  canoes  reached  the 
shore,  the  men  leaped  out,  and  at  once  took  possession 
of  a  piece  of  ground,  by  tearing  up  the  plants  and 
shrubs,  or  sticking  up  some  part  of  the  framing  of  a 
hut.  I'hey  then  returned  to  their  canoes,  and  secured 
their  weapons,  by  setting  them  up  against  a  tree,  or 
placing  them  in  such  a  position,  that  they  could  be  laid 
hold  of  in  an  instant.  I  took  particular  notice  that  no 
one  neglected  this  precaution.  While  the  men  were 
employed  in  raising  the  huts,  the  women  were  not  idle. 

*  In  1772. 
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Some  were  stationed  to  take  care  of  the  canoes  ;  others 
to  secure  the  provisions,  and  the  few  utensils  in  their 
possession  ;  and  the  rest  went  to  gather  dry  sticks,  that 
a  tire  might  be  prepared  for  dressing  their  victuals.  As 
to  the  children,  I  kept  them,  as  also  some  of  the  more 
aged,  sufficiendy  occupied  in  scrambling  for  beads^  till 
1  had  emptied  my  pockets,  and  then  I  left  them, 

I'hese  temporary  habitations  are  abundantly  sufficient 
to  afford  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain,  which  is  the 
only  purpose  they  are  meant  to  answer.  I  observed 
that,  generally,  if  not  always,  tlie  same  tribe  or  family, 
though  it  were  ever  so  large,  associated  and  built  to- 
gether ;  so  that  we  frequendy  saw  a  village,  as  well  as 
their  larger  towns,  divided  into  ditierent  districts,  by 
low  pallisades,  or  some  similar  mode  of  separation. 

The  advantage  we  received  from  the  natives  coming 
to  live  with  us,  was  not  inconsiderable.  For,  every  day, 
when  the  weather  would  permit,  some  of  them  went 
out  to  catch  lish  3  and  we  generally  got,  by  exchanges, 
a  good  share  of  the  produce  of  their  labours.  This 
supply,  and  what  our  own  nets  and  lines  afforded  us,  was 
so  ample,  that  we  seldom  were  in  want  of  hsh.  Nor 
was  there  any  deficiency  of  other  refreshments.  Ce- 
lery, scurvy-grass,  and  portable  soup  were  boiled  with 
the  pease  and  wheat,  for  both  ships'  companies,  every 
day  during  our  whole  stay  ;  and  they  had  spmce-beer 
for  their  drink.  So  that,  if  any  of  our  people  had  con- 
tracted the  seeds  of  the  scurfy,  such  a  regimen  soon 
removed  them.  But  the  trutli  is,  when  we  arrived 
here,  there  were  only  two  invalids  (and  these  on  board 
the  Resolution)  upon  the  sick  lists  in  both  ships. 

Besides  the  natives  who  took  up  their  abode  close  to 
us,  we  were  occasionally  visited  by  others  of  tliem, 
^\'hose  residence  was  not  far  off;  and  by  some  who 
lived  more  remote.  Their  articles  of  commerce  were, 
curiosities,  fish,  and  women.  The  two  first  always 
came  to  a  good  market  ;  which  the  latter  did  not. 
The  seamen  had  taken  a  kind  of  disUke  to  tliese  people  3 
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and  were  either  uiiuilUng,  or  afraid,  to  associate  witli 
them  5  which  produced  this  goodefiect,  that  I  knew  no 
instance  of  a  man's  quitting  his  station,  to  go  to  their 
habitations. 

A  connection  with  women  I  allow,  because  I  cannot 
prevent  it  5  but  never  encourage,  because  I  always 
dread  its  consequences.  I  know,  indeed,  that  many 
men  are  of  opinion,  that  such  an  intercourse  is  one  of 
our  greatest  securities  amongst  savages  ;  and  perhaps 
they  \vho,  either  from  necessity  or  choice,  are  to  remaia 
and  settle  v.  ith  them,  may  tind  it  so.  But  with  travel- 
lers and  transient  visitors,  such  as  we  were,  it  is  gene- 
rally otherwise ;  and,  in  our  situation,  a  connection 
v/itii  their  women  betrays  more  men  than  it  saves. 
What  else  can  be  reasonably  expected,  since  all  tiieir 
views  are  seltish,  without  the  least  mixture  of  regard  to 
attachment  ?  iMy  own  experience,  at  least,  which  hath 
been  pre'ty  extensive,  hath  not  pointed  out  to  me  one 
instance  to  the  contrary. 

Amongst  our  occasional  visitors,  vras  a  chief  named 
Kahoora,  who,  as  I  was  informed,  headed  the  party  that 
cut  off  Captain  Furneaux's  people,  and  himself  killed 
Mr.  Ro\^'e,  the  otHcer  who  commanded.  To  judge  of 
the  character  of  Kahoora,  by  what  I  heard  from  many 
of  his -countrymen,  he  seemed  to  be  more  feared  than 
beloved  amongst  them.  Not  satisfied  with  telUng  me 
tliat  he  was  a  very  bad  man,  some  of  them  even  impor- 
tuned me  to  kill  him  :  and,  I  believe,  they  were  not  a 
little  surprised  that  I  did  not  listen  to  them  5  for,  ac- 
cording to  their  ideas  of  equity,  this  ought  to  have  been 
done.  But  if  I  had  followed  the  advice  of  all  our  pre- 
tended friends,  I  might  have  extirpated  the  whole  race  j 
for  the  people  C)f  each  hamL-t  or  village,  by  turns,  ap- 
plied to  me  to  destroy  the  other.  (3ne  would  have  al- 
most thought  it  impossible,  that  so  striking  a  proof  of 
the  divided  state  in  which  this  miserable  people  live, 
could  have  been  assigned.  And  yet  I  Avas  sure  that  I 
did  not  nf  sconceive  the  meaning  of  those  who  made 
these  strange  applications  to  mc }    for  Oniui,  whose 
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language  Wcis  a  dialect  of  their  own,  and  perfectly  im* 
derstood  all  that  they  said,  was  our  interpreter. 

On  the  15 til,  I  made  an  excursion  in  my  boat  to 
look  for  grass,  and  visited  the  Hippah,  or  fortified  vil- 
lage at  the  Southwest  point  of  Motuara,  and  the  places 
where  our  gardens  had  been  planted  on  that  island.  - 
There  w^ere  no  people  at  the  former  -,  but  the  houses 
and  pallisades  had  been  rebuilt,  and  were  now  in  a  state 
of  good  repair  ;  and  there  were  other  evident  marks  of 
its  having  been  inhabited  not  long  before.  It  would  be 
unnecessary,  at  present,  to  give  a  particular  account 
cf  this  Hippah,  sutiicient  notice  having  been  taken  of 
it  in  the  Account  of  my  first  Vo)  age,  to  m  Inch  I 
refer*. 

When  the  Adventure  arrived  first  at  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Sound,  in  1773t,  Mr.  Bayly  fixed  upon  this 
|)lace  for  making  his  observations  3  and  he,  and  the 
{jeople  with  him,  at  their  leisure  hours,  planted  several 
spots  with  English  garden  seeds.  Not  the  least  vestige 
©f  these  now  remained.  It  is  probable  that  they  had 
been  ail  rooted  out  to  make  room  for  buildings,  when 
the  village  was  reinhabited  :  for,  at  all  tlie  other  gar- 
dens then  planted  by  Captain  Furneaux,  although  now 
\vholly  over-run  with  the  %\  eeds  of  the  country,  we 
found  cabbages,  onions  leeks,  purslain,  radishes,  m^us- 
tard,  &c.  and  a  few  potatoes.  These  potatoes,  w  hich 
^\-ere  first  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had 
been  greatly  improved  by  change  of  soil  3  and,  with 
proper  cuklvation^  Mould  be  superior  to  those  produced 
in  most  other  countries.  Though  tlie  New  Zealandei* 
^re  fond  of  this  root^  it  v/as  evident  that  they  had  not 
tab  en  the  tiouble  to  plant  a  single  one  (much  less  any 
other  of  the  articles  which  we  had  introduced)  j  and  if 
it  were  not  for  tlie  difficulty  of  clearing  ground  where 
potatoes  had  been  once  planted^  there  would  not  hav@ 
been  imy  now  remaining. 

*  Hav.keswortli's  Collection,  Vol.  ii.  p,  §9,")',  &e, 
I  Cook'i  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  120, 
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On  the  1 6th,  at  day-break,  I  set  out  with  a  party  of 
men,  in  iive  boats,  to  colleet  food  for  our  cattle.  Cap- 
tain Gierke,  an;;  several  of  the  ofHcerSj  O  nai,  and  two 
of  tJie  natives,  accompanied  me.  We  proceeded  about 
three  leagues  up  the  soutid,  and  then  landed  on  the  East 
side,  at  a  place  where  I  had  formerly  been.  Here  we 
cut  as  much  grass  as  loaded  the  two  launches. 

As  «e  returned  down  the  sound,  we  visited  Grass 
Cove,  the  memorable  scene  of  the  massacre  of  Captain 
Furncaux's  people.  Here  I  met  with  my  old  friend 
Pedro,  who  was  almost  continually  with  nu  the  last 
time  I  was  in  this  sound,  and  is  mentioned  in  my  His- 
tory of  that  Voyage*.  He,  and  another  of  his  country- 
men, received  us  on  the  beach,  armed  wiUi  the  pa-too 
and  spear.  Whether  this  form  of  reception  was  a  mark 
of  t'leir  courtesy  or  of  their  fear,  I  cannot  say  3  but  I 
tliought  they  betrayed  manifest  signs  of  the  latter. 
However,  if  they  had  any  pppreliensions.  a  few  presents 
soon  removed  theru.  ind  brought  down  to  the  beach 
two  or  three  more  of  tlic  family ;  but  the  greatest  part 
of  them  remained  out  of  sight. 

\Vh;ist  \VQ  were  at  tins  place,  our  curiosity  prompted 
us  to  incjuire  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  me- 
lanch';!)^  fate  of  our  countrymen  3  and  Omai  vvas  made 
use  of  as  our  interpreter  for  this  purpose  Pedro,  and 
the  rest  of  the  natives  pre.-^eni:,  answered  all  the  ques- 
tions that  were  put  to  them  on  the  subject,  w'':hout  re- 
serve, and  hke  men  who  are  under  no  dread  of  punish- 
ment for  a  crime  of  which  they  are  not  guilty.  For  wc 
already  knew  that  none  of  them  had  been  concerned' 
in  the  unhappy  transaction.  They  told  us,  that  while 
our  people  were  sitting  at  dinner,  surrounded  by  several 
of  the  natives,  some  of  the  latter  stole,  or  snatched  from 
them,  some  bread  and  fish,  for  which  they  were  beat. 
This  being,  rtesented,  a  quarrel  ensue.l,  and  two  Nevv 
Zealanders  were  shot  dead,  by  tlie  only  tv/o  musquets 


*  Captain  Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  15?.  1^ 
VOL.  V.  *        Jv 
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that  were  fired.  For  before  our  people  had  time  to 
discharge  a  third,  or  to  load  again  those  that  hnd  been 
lired,  the  natives  rushed  in  upon  them,  overpowered 
them  with  their  numbers,  nnd  put  them  all  to  death. 
Pedro  and  his  companions,  besides  relating  the  history 
of  the  massacre,  made  us  ac(]uainted  with  the  ver}-^  spot 
that  was  the  scene  of  it.  It  is  at  the  corner  of  the  cove 
on  the  right-hand.  Tliey  pointed  to  the  place  of  the 
.sun,  to  mrak  to  us  at  what  hour -of  the  day  it  happened ; 
and,  according  to  this,  it  must  have  been  late  in  the 
Mttcrnoon.  I'hey  also  she\s  ed  us  the  place  where  the 
boat  lay  ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  about  two  hundred 
yards  distant  from  that  ^^•here  the  crew  were  seated. 
One  of  tlieir  number,  a  black  servant  of  Captain  Fur- 
ijeaux,  v/as  jeit  in  the  boat  to  take  care  of  her. 

We  were  afterward  told  tliat  this  black  was  the  cause 
of  the  qiinrrel,  which  v.  as  said  to  have  happened  thus  ; 
One  of  the  natives  stealing  something  oat  of  the  boat, 
the  Negro  ga\  e  him  a  severe  blow  with  a  stick.  I'he 
rries  of  the  fellow  being  heard  by  his  countnmen  at  a 
distance,  they  imagined  he  was  killed,  and  immediately 
began  the  attack  on  our  people  ;  who,  before  they  had 
time  to  reach  the  boat,  or  to  arm  themselves  against  the 
unexpected  impending  danger,  fell  a  saerilice  to  the 
lury  of  their  savage  asiaiJants. 

The  fir.-.t  of  tlie«e  accounts,  was  confirmed  by  the 
teatimony  of  many  of  the  natives,  whom  we  conversed 
v\  ith,  at  ditferent  times,  and  whb,  1  think,  could  have 
no  interest  in  deceiving  us.  The  second  manner  of  re- 
lating the  transaction,  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the 
)'oang  Nevv'  Zealander,  who  chose  to  abtandon  his 
country  and  go  away  with  us,  and  who,  consequently, 
could  have  no  possible  -view  in  disgTiising  the  trudi.  All 
agreeing  that  the  quarrel  happened  when  the  boat's 
crew  were  sitting  at  their  meal,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  both  accounts  are  true,  as  they  perfectly  coincide. 
For  w^  may  verj'  naturally  suppose,  that  while  some  of 
the  natives  v>'ere  stealing  from  the  man  w  ho  had  betn 
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left  ill  tlic  bont,  others  of  them  might  take  the  same 
liberties  with  the  property  of  our  people  wiio  were  on 
shore. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  all  agree,  tliat  the  quarrel  first  took 
its  rise  from  some  thefts,  in  the  commission  of  which 
the  natives  were  detected.  All  agree,  also,  that  there 
was  no  premeditated  plan  of  bloodshed,  and  that,  if 
those  thefts  had  not  been,  unfortunately,  too  hastily  re- 
sented, no  mischief  would  have  happened.  Fpr  Ka- 
hoora's  greatest  enemies,  those  who  solicited  his  de- 
struction most  earnestly,  at  the  same  time  confessed 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  quarrel,  much  less  to  kill, 
till  the  fray  had  actually  commenced.  It  also  ajipeirs 
that  the  unhappy  victims  were  under  no  sort  of  appre- 
hension of  then-  fate  ;  otherwise  tiie}'  never  would  have 
ventured  to  sit  down  to  a  repast  at  so  considerable  a 
distance  from  their  boat,  amongst  people  who  weve  the 
next  moment  to  be  their  murderers.  Yvliat  became  of 
the  boat  I  never  could  learn.  Sortie  said  she  was  pull- 
ed to  pieces  and  burnt ;  others  told  us  that  she  was 
carried,  they  knew  not  whither,  by  a  party  of  strangers. 

We  stayed  here  till  the  evening,  when,  ha\ing  loaded 
the  rest  of  the  boats  with  grass,  celery,  scurvy-grass, 
^c.  we  embarked  to  return  to  the  ships.  We  had 
prevailed  upon  Pedro  to  launch  his  canoe,  and  accom- 
pan}'  us  ;  but  we  had  scarcely  put  oif'  ^rom  the  shore, 
when  the  wind  began  to  blow  very  hard  at  North  West, 
which  obliged  him  to  put  back.  We  proceeded  our- 
selves, but  it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  diiiiculty  that  we 
could  reach  the  ships  3  ^\'here  some  of  the  boats  did  not 
arrive  till  one  o'clock  the  next  morning  ;  and  it  was  for- 
tunate that  tliey  got  on  board  dien,  for  it  afterward 
blew  a  perfect  storm,  with  abundance  of  rain,  so  that 
no  manner  of  woi'k  could  go  forward  that  day.  In  the 
evening  the  gale  ceased,  and  the  wind  having  veered  to 
the  East,  brought  with  it  fair  \^'eather. 

I'he  next  day  we  resumed  our  works ;  the  natives 
ventured  out  to  •catch  fish  ;  and  Pedro,  witli  all  his  fa- 
mily, came  and  took  up  his  abode  near  us.   I'his  Chief's 
ii2 
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proper  name  is  MataJiounh  5  the  other  being  given  Iiim 
by  some  oi^my  people  during  mv  last  Vo)'age,  which  I 
did  not  know  till  nov/.  He  was,  howe\er,  equally 
well  known  amongst  his  countrymen  by  both  names. 

On  the  20th,  in  the  forenoon,  we  had  another  storm 
from  the  North  West.  Though  this  was  not  of  so  long 
continuance  as  the  former,  the  gusts  of  wind  from  the 
hills  v/eie  far  moj-e  violent,  insomuch  that  we  were 
oi)liged  to  strike  tlie  yards  and  top-masts  to  the  very 
utmost ;  and,  even  with  all  this  precaution,  it  was  with 
difficulty  t].:it  we  rode  it  out.  These  storms  are  very 
frequent  licre,  ana  sometimes  violent  and  troublesome. 
The  neighbouring  mouulr.ins,  which  at  these  times  are 
always  lo:;ded  v^'ith  \apours,  not  only  increase  the  lorce 
of  the  wi'id,  but  alter  its  direction  in  such  a  manner, 
that  no  two  blasts  follow  each  other  from  the  same 
quarter :  and  the  nearer  the  shore,  the  more  their  ef- 
fects are  felt. 

The  next  d^y  ^\•e  were  visited  by  a  tribe  or  family, 
consisting  of  about  thirty  persons,  men,  \^  omen,  and 
children,  A\ho  came  from  the  upper  part  of  tlie  Sound. 
I  had  never  secil  them  beloie.  The  name  of  tlieir 
Chief  was  Tomatongcauooranuc ;  a  man  of  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  with  a  cheerful  open  countenance. 
And,  indeed,  the  rest  of  his  tribe  were,  in  general,  the 
handsomest  of  the  New  Zealand  race  I  had  ever  met 
with. 

By  this  time  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sound  had  settled  themselves  about  us.  Great 
numbers  of  them  daily  frequented  the  bhips,  and  the 
en.campment  on  shore  :  but  the  latter  became,  by  far, 
the  most  favourite  place  of  resort,  while  our  people 
there  were  melting  some  seal  blubber.  No  Green- 
lander  was  ever  fonder  of  train-oil,  than  our  friends  here 
seemed  to  be.  They  relished  the  very  skimmings  oi' 
the  kett]e,  and  dregs  of  the  casks  5  but  a  little  of  the 
pure  stinking  oil  was  a  delicious  feast,  so  eagerly  de- 
sired, that  r  suppose  it  is  seldom  enjoyed. 

Having  got  on  board  as  much  hay  and  ^rass  as  wo 
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judged  snfilcient  to  serve  the  cattle  till  onr  arrival  at 
Olaheite,  and  having  completed  the  wood  and  water  of 
both  ships,  on  the  23d  'v\e  stmck  our  tents,  and  carried 
every  thing  otV from  tlie  shore  ;  and  next  morning  we 
wei'^hed  anchor,  and  stood  out  of  the  Cove.  But  the 
wind  not  being  very  fair,  and  finding  tliat  the  tide  of 
ebb  would  be  spent  before  we  could  get  out  of  the 
Sound,  we  cast  anchor  again  a  little  witliout  the  island 
Motuara,  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
putting  into  the  strait. 

^\"hile  we  were  unmooring  and  getting  under  sail, 
Tomatongeauooranuc,  Matahouaii,  and  many  more  of 
the  natives,  came  to  take  their  leave  of  us,  or  rather  to 
obtain,  if  tliey  could,  some  additional  presents  from  us 
before  we  l^^ft  them.  These  two  Chiefs  became  suitors 
to  me  for  some  goats  and  hogs.  Accordingly,  I  gave 
to  Mataliouah  two  goats,  a  male  and  female  with  kid  5 
and  to  Tomatongeauooranuc  two  pigs,  a  boar  and  a  sov.-. 
I'hc}'  made  me  a  promise  not  to  kill  them  5  though  I 
must  own  I  put  no  great  faith  in  this.  The  animals 
which  Captnin  Furneaux  sent  on  shore  here,  and  which 
soon  after  fell  into  die  hands  of  the  natives,  I  was  now 
"told  were  all  dead ;  but  I  could  get  no  intelligence 
about  the  fate  of  those  I  had  left  in  West  Bay,  and  in 
Cannibal  Cove,  when  I  was  here  in  the  course  of  my 
last  Voyiige.  However,  all  the  natives,  whom  I  con- 
versed with,  agreed,  that  poultiy  are  nov/  to  be  met 
wldi  wild  in  the  woods  behind  Ship  Cove ;  and  I  was 
afterward  informed,  by  the-.  t\\  o  youths  who  went  away 
with  us,  that  Tiratou,  a  popular  Chief  amongst  them, 
had  a  great  many  cocks  and  hens  in  his  separate  posses- 
sion, and  one  of  tlie  sows. 

On  my  present  arrival  at  this  place,  I  fully  intended 
to  lia\'e  left  not  only  goats  and  hogs,  but  sheep,  and  a 
young  bull,  with  two  heifers,  if  I  could  have  found 
cither  a  Chief  powerful  enough  to  protect  and  keep 
them,  or  a  place  where  there  might  be  a  probability  of 
tjieir  being  concealed  from  those  who  would  igrtorantly 
attempt  to  destroy  theni.  But  neither  the  one  nor  thx? 
B3 
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other  presented  itself  to  me.  Tiratou  was  now  absent ; 
and  Tringoboohee,  whom  I  had  met  with  during  my 
last  Voyage*,  and  who  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  much 
consequence  at  that  time,  had  been  killed  live  months 
ago,  with  about  seventy  persons  of  liis  tribe ;  and  I  conid 
not  learn  that  there  now  remained  in  our  neighbourhood 
any  tribe,  whose  numbers  could  secure  to  them  a  su^ 
periority  of  power  over  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
To  have  given  the  animals  to  any  of  the  natives  who 
possessed  no  such  pow  er,  would  not  have  answered  the 
intention.  For  in  a  country  like  this,  where  no  man's 
property  is  secure,  they  would  soon  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  dilterent  parties,  and  been  either  separated  or  killed  j 
but  most  likely  both.  I'his  was  so  evident,  from  what 
we  had  observed  since  our  arrival,  that  I  had  resolved  to 
leave  no  kind  of  animal,  till  Matahouah  and  tlie  other 
Chief  solicited  me  for  the  hogs  and  goats.  As  1  could 
spare  them,  I  let  them  go,  to  take  their  chance.  I 
have,  at  different  times,  left  in  New  Zealand,  not  less 
than  ten  o-  a  dozen  hogs,  besides  those  put  on  shore  by 
Captain  Furneaux.  It  will  be  a  little  extraordinary, 
tlierefore,  if  this  race  should  not  increase  and  be  pre-f 
served  here,  either  in  a  wild  or  in  a  domestic  state,  or 
in  both. 

We  had  not  been  long  at  anchor  near  Motuara,  be- 
fore three  or  four  canoes,  filled  with  nati\es,  came  off 
to  ns  from  the  South  East  side  of  the  Sound ;  and  a 
brisk  trade  was  carried  on  with  them  for  tlie  curiosities 
of  tliis  place.  In  one  of  these  canoes  was  Kalioora, 
wliom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  the  leader  of  the 
party  v/ho  cut  oft'  the  crew  of  the  Adventure's  boat, 
11iis  w  a:i  the  third  time  he  had  visited  us,  without  be- 
traying the  smallest  appearance  of  fear.  I  was  ashore 
when  he  now  aiTivcd,  but  had  got  on  board  just  as  he 
was  going  away.  Omai,  who  had  returned  \^'ith  me, 
presently  pointed  him  out,  and  solicited  me  to  shoot 
him.     Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  addressed  himself  tQ 

^rr-; '      '\ 

■*  .Sec  Qook's  Voyage,  vol  ii.  p.  1 J7. 
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Kahoora,  threatening  to  be  his  executioner,  if  ever  he 
presumed  to  visit  us  again. 

The  New  Zealander  paid  so  little  regard  to  these 
threats,  that  he  returned^  the  next  morning,  with  his 
\\hole  family,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  and  upward.  Omai  was  the  lirst  who 
acquainted  me  with  his  being  along-side  the  ship,  and 
desired  to  know  if  he  should  ask  him  to  come  on  board. 
1  told  him  he  might ;  and  accordingly  he  introduced 
the  Cliief  into  the  cabin,  saying,  *'  There  is  Kahoora, 
''kill  him!"  But,  as  if  he  had  forgot  his  former 
threats,  or  were  afraid  that  I  should  call  upon  him  to 
perform  them,  he  immediately  retired.  In  a  short 
time,  hov\^ever,  he  returned  ;  and  seeing  the  Chief  un- 
liurt,  he  expostulated  with  me  very  earnestly,  saying, 
*"'  Why  do  you  not  kill  him  ?  You  tell  me,  if  a  man 
"  kills  another  in  England,  that  he  is  hanged  for  it. 
*'  TJiis  man  has  killed  ten,  and  yet  you  will  not  kill 
*Miim;  though  many  of  his  countrj^men  desire  it,  and 
*"'  it  uouHbe  very  good."  Omai's  arguments,  though 
specious  enough,  having  no  weight  with  me,  I  desired 
him  to  ask  the  Chief  why  he  had  killed  Captain  Fur- 
neaux's  people  ?  At  this  question,  Kahoora  folded  his 
arms,  hung  down  his  head,  and  looked  like  one  caught 
in  a  trap  :  And,  I  firmly  believe,  he  expected  instant 
deatii.  But  no  sooner  was  he  assured  of  his  safety,  than 
ho  becnme  cheerful,  l^e  did  not,  however,  seerq 
willing  to  give  me  an  nnsvver  to  the  question  that  had 
been  put  to  him,  till  I  had,  again  and  again,  repeate4 
my  promise  that  he  should  not  be  hurt.  Then  he  ven- 
tured to  tell  us.  That  one  of  his  countiymen  having 
brought  a  stone  hatchet  to  barter,  the  man,  to  whom  it 
V  as  offered,  took  it,  and  w  ould  neither  return  it,  nor 
give  any  thing  for  it  j  on  which  the  owner  of  it  snatehed 
up  the  bread  as  an  equivalent ;  and  then  the  quarrel 
began. 

The  remainder  of  Kahoora's  account  of  this  unhappy 
?i:Tiir,  differed  very  little  from  what  we  had  before 
Jearnt,  from  the  rcot  of  his  countrymen,     He  iTientioiie4 
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the  narrow  escape  he  had,  duiing  the  fray  ;  a  nni.-qnc  i: 
"being  levelled  at  him,  which  he  avoided  by  r.kulkhig 
behind  the  boat}  andanodicr  man,  who  stood  clc.se  to 
him,  A^^as  shot  dead.  As  soon  as  the  musquet  was  dis- 
charged, he  instantly  seized  the  opportunity  to  attack 
!Mr.  Rowe,  vvho  romm^iidcd  the  part)-,  and  who  de- 
fended  himself  ^'^ith  his  hringcr  (widi  M'hich  he  wounded 
Kahoora  in  tlie  arm) ,  till  he  Vv  as  oveqiovvered  by  num- 
bers. 

Mr.  Burney,  who  was  sent  by  Captain  Fiirneanx  the 
next  day*,  with  an  armed  party,  to  look  for  his  missing 
people,  upon  discovering  the  horrid  proofs  of  their 
shocking  fate,  liad  fired  several  vollies  amongst  the 
rrowds  of  natives  who  still  remained  assembled  on  the 
^pot,  .and  were,  probably,  partaking  of  the  detestable 
banquet.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  he  had  not 
IJred  in  vain;  and  that,  therefore,  seme  of  the  mur- 
derers and  devourers  of  our  uni  appy  countrj^meji  had 
suffered  under  our  just  resentment.  Upon  inquiry, 
liowever,  into  this  matter,  not  only  from  Kahoora,  but 
from  others  who  had  opportunities  of  knowing,  it  ap- 
peared that  our  supposition  was  groundless,  and  that 
net  one  of  the  shot  lired  by  I\ir.  Burney's  peo])le  had 
taken  effect,  so  as  to  kill,  or  even  to  hurt,  a  single 
person. 

It  was  evident,  that  most  of  the  natives  we  had  met 
with  since  our  arrival,  as  they  knew  1  v»as  fully  ac- 
quainted v.ith  the  history  of  the  massacre,  expected  1 
bhould  a\ei]ge  it  Vith  the  death  of  Kahoora.  And 
many  of  them  seemed  not  only  to  wish  it,  but  expressed 
their  surprize  at  my  forbearance.  An  he  could  not  be 
igiicrantof  ll:is,  it  was  a  matter  of  v/ondcr  to  me,  that 
he  put  himself  so  often  in  my  power.  When  he  visited 
us  w  hile  the  ships  lay  in  the  Cove,  confiding  in  the 
number  of  his  friends  that  accompanied  him,  he  might 
think  himself  safe.  Eat  his  two  last  visits  had  been 
made  uiider  such  circum^stances,that  he  could  no  longer 

♦  See  his  Narrative.     Cook's  Voyr.ge,  vol.  il.  p.  255 — 259. 
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relv'  iipon  this.  We  wre  then  at  anchor  m  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sound,  and  at  some  distance  from  any 
shore;  so  that  he  could  not  have  any  assistance  from 
thence,  nor  flatter  himself  he  could  have  the  means  of 
making  his  escape,  had  I  determined  to  detain  him. 
And  yet,  after  his  first  fears,  on  being  interrogated, 
wei-e  over,  he  was  so  far  from  entertaining  any  uneasy- 
sensations,  that,  on  seeing  a  port,  ait  ef  <;nc  of  his  eouii- 
trynien  hanging  up  in  the  cabin,  he  desired  to  have  his 
own  portrait  drawn j  and  sat  till  Mr.  Webber  had 
iinisiied  it,  v/ithout  marking  tlie  least  impatience  I 
must  confess,  I  admire d  his  couva^e,  and  was  not  a  little 
pleased  to  observe  the  extent  of  the  confidence  he  put 
in  me  For  Jie  placed  his  whole  safety  in  the  declara- 
tions I  had  uniformly  made  to  those  who  solicited  his 
deaili.  That  I  had  always  been  a  friend  to  thcoi  all, 
and  would  continue  so,  unless  diey  gave  me  cause  to 
act  otherwise  :  that  as  to  their  inhuman  treatment  of 
our  people,  1  should  think  no  more  of  it,  the  transaction 
having  happened  long  ago,  and  whe.i  I  was  not  present; 
but  that,  if  ever  tliey  made  a  second  attempt  of  that 
kind,  tliey  might  rest  assured  of  feeling  the  weight  of 
mv  resentment. 

For  some  time  before  we  arrived  at  Kew  Zealand, 
Omal  had  expressed  a  desire  to  take  one  of  the  natives 
with  him  to  his  own  country.  We  had  not  been  tiiere 
many  da}s,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  gra- 
tified in  this ;  for  a  youth  about  seventeen  or  eigliteeii 
years  of  age,  named  i'aweiharooa,  oftered  to  accompany 
him ;  and  took  up  his  residence  on  board.  I  paid  little 
attention  to  this  at  first,  imagining  that  he  would  leave 
us  when  we  were  about  to  depart,  and  after  he  had  got 
what  he  could  from  Omai.  At  length,  finding  that  he 
was  fixed  in  his  resolution  to  go  with  us,  and  having 
learnt  that  he  was  the  only  son  of  a  deceased  Chief,  and 
that  his  mother,  still  living,  was  a  woman  much  re- 
spected here,  I  was  apprehensive  that  Omai  had  de- 
ceived him  and  his  friends,  by  giving  tliem  liopes  and 
assurances  of  his  being  sent  back.     I  tlierefore  caused  it 
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to  be  made  known  to  them  all,  that  if  the  young  man 
went  away  with  us,  he  would  never  return.  But  this 
declaration  seemed  to  make  no  sort  of  impression.  The 
afternoon  before  we  left  the  Cove,  Tiratoutou,  his 
mother,  came  on  board,  to  receive  her  last  present  from 
Omai.  The  same  evening,  she  and  Taweiharooa 
parted,  with,  all  the  marks  of  tender  aftection  that  might 
be  expected  between  a  parent  and  a  child,  who  were 
never  to  meet  again.  But  she  said  she  would  cry  no 
more  3  and,  sure  enough,  she  kept  her  word.  For 
when  she  returned  the  next  morning,  to  take  her  last 
farewell  of  him,  all  the  time  she  was  on  board  she  re- 
mained quite  cheerful,  and  went  away  wdiolly  uncon- 
cerned. 

That  Taweiharooa  might  be  sent  away  in  a  manner 
becoming  his  birth,  another  youtli  was  to  have  gone 
witli  him  as  his  servant;  and,  with  this  view,  as  we 
supposed,  he  remained  on  board  till  we  were  about  to 
sail,  when  his  friends  took  him  ashore.  However,  his 
place  A\as  supplied,  next  morning,  by  another,  a  boy  of 
about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  named  Kokoa.  He 
was  presented  to  me  by  his  own  father,  who,  I  believe, 
would  have  parted  with  his  dog  with  far  less  indiffer- 
ence. The  very  little  clothing  the  boy  had,  he  stript 
him  of,  and  left  him  as  naked  as  he  was  born.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  I  endeavoured  to  convince  tliese 
people  of  die  improbability,  or  rather  of  the  impossibi- 
lity, of  these  youths  ever  returning  home.  Not  one, 
not  even  their  nearest  relations,  seemed  to  trouble 
themselves  about  their  future  fate.  Since  this  was  the 
case,  and  I  was  well  satisfied  that  die  boys  would  be  no 
losers  by  exchange  of  place,  I  the  more  readily  gave  my 
consent  to  their  o-oino-. 

From  my  own  observations,  and  from  the  informa- 
tion of  Taweiharooa  and  others,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  New  Zealanders  must  live  under  perpetual  appre- 
hensions of  being  destroyed  by  each  other ;  there  being 
few  of  their  tribes  that  have  not,  as  they  think,  sus- 
tained wrongs  from  some  other  tribe,  which  they  are 
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continnally  upon  the  ^vatch  to  revenge.  And,  per- 
haps, the  desire  of  a  good  meal  may  be  no  small  incite- 
ment. I  am  told  that  many  years  \\i\l  sometimes 
elapse,  before  a  favourable  opportunity  happens,  and 
that  the  son  never  loses  sight  of  an  injury  that  has  been 
done  to  his  father.  I'heir  method  of  executing  their 
horrible  designs,  is  by  stealing  upon  tlie  adverse  party 
in  the  night ;  and  if  they  find  them  unguarded  (\'vhich, 
however,  I  believe,  is  very  seldom  the  case) ,  they  kill 
every  one  indiscriminately  5  not  even  sparing  the  wo- 
men and  children,  When  the  massacre  is  completed, 
they  either  feast  and  gorge  theinselves  on  the  spot,  or 
cany  off  as  many  of  the  dead  bodies  as  they  can,  and 
devour  ihem  at  home,  with  acts  of  brutality  too  shock- 
ing to  be  described.  If  they  are  discovered  before  they 
can  execute  tlieir  bloody  purpose,  they  generally  steal 
o  ff  aga  in  ;  and  sometimes  ai  e  pursued  and  attacked  by 
the  other  party,  in  their  turn.  Tc  give  quarter,  oi  to 
take  prisoners,  makes  no  part  of  tlieir  militar}-  law  j  so 
that  the  vanquished  can  only  save  their  lives  by  iiight. 
This  perpetual  state  of  war,  and  destructive  method  of 
conducting  it,  operates  so  strongly  in  producing  luibi- 
tual  circumspection,  that  one  hardly  ever  hnds  a  New 
Zealander  oif^his  guard,  either  by  night  or  by  day.  In- 
deed, no  other  man.  can  have  such  po\^^erful  motives  to 
be  vigilant,  as  the  preservation  both  of  body  and  of  soul 
depends  upon  it.  Por,  according  to  their  system  of  be- 
lief, the  soul  of  the  man  \^'ho3e  flesh  is  devoured  by  the 
enemy,  is  doomed  to  a  perpetual  lire,  while  the  soul  of 
the  man  whose  body  has  been  rescued  from  tliose  who 
killed  him,  as  well  as  tlie  souls  of  all  who  die  a  natural 
death,  ascend  to  the  habitations  of  the  Gods.  I  asked. 
Whether  they  eat  the  flesh  of  such  of  their  friends  as 
had  been  killed  in  war,  but  whose  bodies  were  saved 
from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands?  They  seemed  sur- 
prized at  the  question,  which  they  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative, expressing  some  abhorrence  at  the  very  idea. 
I'heir  common  method  of  dis[X)5ing  of  their  dead,  Is  by 
depositing  their  bodies  in  tlie  earth  3  but  if  they  have 
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more  of  their  slaughtered  enemies  than  they  can  eat^ 

they  throw  them  into  tlie  sea. 

i'hey  have  no  such  thin-^  :■.'-  mnrais,  or  other  places 
of  public  worship  ;  nor  do  they  ever  asr-emble  together 
with  this  view.  But  they  hnve  Priests,  who  alone  ad- 
dress the  Gods  in  prayers,  for  the  prosperity  of  their 
temporal  artairs  ;  such  as  an  enterprise  against  a  hostile 
tribe,  a  fishing  party,  or  the  lilvc. 

Whatever  the  principles  of  their  religion  may  be,  of 
which  we  remain  very  ignorant,  its  instriictions  are  very 
strongly  inculcated  into  them  from  th(=ir  very  infancy. 
Of  tills  I  saw  a  remarkable  instance,  in  the  youth  who 
was  tirst  destined  to  accompany  Taweiharooa.  He  re- 
frained from  eating  the  greatest  p.-rt  o^  tiie  day,  on  ac- 
count of  his  hair  being  cut;  though  ever}'  method  was 
tried  to  induce  him  to  break  his  resolution ;  and  he  was  , 
tempted  with  the  offer  of  such  victuals  as  he  'vas  known 
to  esteem  the  most.  He  said,  if  he  er.t  any  thing  that 
day,  the  Eatnoa  would  kill  him.  However,  toward 
evening,  the  cravings  of  nature  got  the  better  of  the 
precepts  of  his  religion, and  he  ate,  though  but  sp.r.  -riigly. 
I  had  often  conjectured,  before  this,  that  they  had  some 
superstitious  notions  about  their  hair,  having  frequently 
observed  quantities  of  it  tied  to  the  branches  of  trees 
near  some  of  tlieir  habitations;  but  what  these  notions 
are,  I  never  could  learn. 

Notwithstanding  the  divided  and  hostile  state. in 
w]:ich  tlie  New  Zealanders  live,  travelling  strangers, 
who  come  with  no  ill  design,  are  well  received  and  en- 
tertained during  their  sta}' ;  which,  however,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  no  longer  than  is  requisite  to  transact 
the  business  they  come  upon.  Thus  it  is  that  a  trade 
for  poenammoo,  or  green  talc,  is  carried  on  throughout 
the  whole  northern  island.  For  they  tell  us,  that  there 
is  iione  of  this  stone  to  be  found,  but  at  a  place  v»'!iich 
tears  its  name,  somewhere  about  the  head  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  and  not  above  one  or  two  days  jour- 
ney, at  most,  from  the  station  of  our  ships.  I  regretted 
much  tliat  I  could  not  spare  time  sufficient  for  payiiig  a 
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Visit  to  the  place  j  as  \ve  were  told  a  hundred  flibulous 
stories  about  tliis  stone,  not  one  of  which  cai  ried  with 
it  the  least  probability  of  tnith,  though  some  of  their 
most  sensible  men  would  have  us  believe  ihem.  One 
of  these  stories  is,  that  this  stone  is  originally  a  tish, 
tvhich  they  strike  with  a  gig  in  the  water,  tie  a  rope  to 
it,  and  drag  it  to  the  shore,  to  which  they  fasten  it,  and 
it  afterward  becomes  stone.  As  tliey  all  agree^,  that  it 
is  fished  out  of  a  large  lake,  or  collection  of  waters,  the 
most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  it  is  brought  from  the 
inountiiins,  and  deposited  in  the  water,  by  the  torrents. 
This  lake  is  called  by  the  natives  Tavai  Poenammoo  ; 
that  is,  the  water  of  Green  Talc  ;  and  it  is  only  the  ad- 
joining part  of  the  countr}'',  and  not  the  whole  Southern 
island  of  New  Zealand,  that  is  known  to  them  by  the 
name  which  halh  been  given  to  it  on  my  chart*. 

Polygamy  is  allowed  amongst  tliese  people  ;  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  have  two  or  three  wi\es. 
"^I'liG  women  are  marriageable  at  a  very  early  age  \  and 
it  should  seem,  that  one  who  is  unmarried,  is  but  in  a 
forlorn  state.  She  can  \\'ith  difficulty  get  a  subsistence  -, 
at  least,  she  is,  in  a  great  measure,  without  a  protector, 
though  in  constant  vvaiit  of  a  powerful  one. 

The  New  Zealanders  seem  to  be  a  people  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  little  knowledge  they  are  masters  of, 
without  attempting,  in  the  least,  to  improve  it.  Nor 
are  they  remarkably  curious,  either  in  their  observa- 
tions, or  their  inquiries.  New  objects  do  not  strike 
them  with  such  a  degree  of  surprize  as  one  would  na- 
turally expect ;  nor  do  they  even  fix  their  attention  for 
a  moment.  Omai,  indeed,  who  was  a  great  favourite 
with  tliem,  would  sometimes  attract  a  circle  about  him ; 
but  they  seemed  to  listen  to  his  speeches,  like  persons 
who  neither  understood,  nor  wished  to  understand, 
■what  they  heard. 

One  day,   on  our  enquiring  of  Taweiharooa,  how 

*  Sec  Captain  Cook's  chart  of  New  Zealand,  in  Hawkes. 
•Coll.  vol.  ii.  p.  £81. 
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many  ships.  Such  as  ours,  had  ever  arrived  in  Clueeti 
Charlotte's  Sound,  or  in  any  part  of  its  neighbourhood  ? 
he  began  witii  giving  an  account  of  one  absokitely  un- 
known to  us.     This,  he  said,  had  put  into  a  port  on  the 
North  West  coast  of  Teerawitte,  but  a  very  few  years- 
before  I  arrived  in  the  Sound  in  the  Endeavour^  which 
the  New  Zealanders  distinguiiih,   by  calHng  it  Tupia's 
ship.     At  lirst,  I  thougiit  he  might  have  been  mistaken 
as  to  the  time  and  place  ;  and  that  the  ship  in  que^tioa 
might  be  either  Monsieur  Sarville's,  who  is  said  to  have 
touched  upon  the  North  East  coast  of  Ealieinomauwe, 
the  same  year  I  was  there  in  tlie  Endeavour  j  or  else 
Monsieur  Marion  du  Fresae's,  wdio  was  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  on  the  same  coast,  a  few  years  after.     But  he 
assured  us,  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  either  as  to  the 
time,  or  as  to  the  place  of  this  ship's  arrival  j  and  that  it 
was  well  known  to  every  body  about  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound  and  Teerawitte.     He  said,  that  ihe  Captain  of 
her,  during  his  stay  here,  cohabited  with  a  woman  of 
the  country  ;  and  that  she  had  a  son  by  him  still  living, 
about  the  age  of  Kokoa;   who,  though  not  born  then, 
.seemed  to  be  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  story. 
We  were  also  intbrmed  by  Taweiharoga,  that  this  ship 
first  introduced  the  venereal  disease  amongst  the  New 
Zealanders.     I  wish  that  subsequent  visitors  from  Eu- 
rope may  not  have  tlieir  share  of  guilt,  in.  leaving  so 
dreadful  a  remembrance  of  them  amongst  this  unliappy 
race.     The  disorder  now  is  but  too  common  here ; 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  regard  it ;  saying,  that  its 
effects  are  not  near  so  pernicious  at  present,  as  they 
were  at  its  first  appearance.     The  only  method,  as  far  as 
I  ever  heard,  that  they  make  use  of  as  a  remedy,  is  by- 
giving  the  patient  the  use  of  a  sort  of  hot  bath,  which 
they  produce  by  the  steam  of  certain  green  plants  laid 
over  hot  stones. 

I  regretted  much  tliat  w^e  did  not  hear  of  this  ship 
while  we  w^ere  in  the  Sound;  as,  by  means  of  Omai, 
we  might  have  had  full  and  correct  information  about 
her  from  eye-witnesses.     For  Taweiharooa's  account 
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-n'Hs  only  from  what  he  had  been  told,  nnd  therefore 
liable  to  many  mistakes.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt> 
hoM'ever,  t|i3t  his  testimony  may  so  far  be  depended 
upon,  as  to  induce  us  to  believe,  th^t  a  ship  really  had 
been  at  Tcera^itte  ])rior  to  my  arrival  in  the  Endea- 
\am,  as  it  correspcnds  with  what  I  had  lormerly  beard. 
F(.r  in  the  latter  end  of  17/3.  the  second  time  I  visited 
NeM'  Zealand,  d^iring  my  late  voyage,  when  we  were 
continuoUy  making  inquiries  about  tlie  Adventure,  after* 
our  separation,  sovne  of  the  natives  informed  us  of  a 
chip's  having  been  in  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Teerawine, 
Eut,  at  that  tinie,  %\  e  thought  we  must  have  misunder- 
stood them,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  intelligence. 

1  lie  arrival  of  this  unknown  ship  has  been  marked  by 
the  New  Zealanders  with  more  causes  of  remembrance 
than  the  unhappy  one  just  mentioned.  Taweiharooa 
told  us,  their  country  was  indebted  to  her  people  for 
the  present  of  an  animal,  which  they  left  behind  them. 
But  as  he  h.-jd  not  seen  it  himself,  no  sort  of  judgment 
could  be  tbrmed  from  his  description,  of  what  kind  it 
was. 

^'^''e  had  another  piece  of  intelligence  from  him, 
more  correctly  given,  though  not  confirmed  by  our  own 
observations,  that  there  are  snakes  and  lizards  there  of 
an  enormous  size.  He  described  th^  latter  as  being 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  as  big  round  as  a  man's  body. 
He  said,  they  sometimes  seize  and  devour  men;  tiiat 
they  burrow  in  the  ground  ^  and  that  they  are  killed  by 
making  fires  at  the  mouths  of  the  holes.  We  could 
not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  animal  :  for,  with  his  own 
hand,  he  drew  a  very  good  representation  of  a  lizard  ou 
a  piece  of  paper;  as  also  of  a  snake,  in  order  to  shew 
what  he  meant. 

Though  much  has  been  said,  in  the  Narratives  of  my 
Xwo  fonner  Voyages,  about  this  countr)'  and  its  inliabi- 
tants,  Mr.  Anderson's  Remarks,  as  serving  eitlier  to 
conlirm  or  to  corr«ct  our  foi'mer  accounts,  may  not  he 
superfluous.  He  had  been  three  times  with  me  in 
Ciucen  Chaidotte's  Sound,  during  my  last  Voyage 3  and^ 
s  2 
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after  this  fourth  visit,  what  he  thought  proper  to  re- 
cord, may  he  considered  as  tlie  result  of  sufficient  ob- 
servation. The  reader  will  find  it  in  the  next  Chapter; 
and  I  have  nothing  farther  to  add,  before  I  quit  New- 
Zealand,  but  to  give  some  account  of  the  astronomiciil 
and  nautical  observations  made  during  our  stay  there. 

The  Longitude  of  the  Observatory  In 

Ship  Cove,  by  a  mean  of  103  sets 

of  observations,  each  set  consisting 

of  six  or  more  observed  distances, 

was  -  -  -  -  -  174'' 25'  ly  Ea^. 
By  the  time-keeper,  at  Greenwich 

rate,  it  was  -  -  -  ^  1 75  25  30 
By  ditto,  at  the  Cape  rate,  it  was  174  56  12 
Variation  of  the  compass,  being  the 

mean  of  six  needles,  observed  on 

board  the  ship        -         -         -       12  40    O    East, 
By  the  same  needles  on  shore,  it  was    13  53     0 
T'he  dip  of  the  South  end,  observed 

on  shore,  was         -         -         -       63  42     O 

By  a  mean  of  the  results  of  eleven  days  observations, 
the  time-keeper  w^as  too  slow  for  mean  tiracj  on  Eebru- 
ary  22,  at  noon,  by  11 '^  50' 37^,396 ;  and  she  was 
found  to  be  losing  on  mean  time,  at  the  rate  of  2",913 
per  day.  From  this  rate  the  longitude  will  be  com- 
puted, till  some  other  opportunity  offers  to  ascertain 
her  j'ate  anew.  The  astronomical  clock,  with  the  same 
length  of  pendulum  as  at  Greenwich,  was  lound  to  be 
losing  on  sidereal  time  40",23()  per  day. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that  the  longitude, 
by  lunar  observations,  as  above,  differs  only  6' 45"  from 
wiiat  jXIr.  Wales  made  it  during  my  last  Voyage  j  his 
being  so  much  more  to  the  West,  or  1/4°  J 8'  30". 

The  latitude  of  Ship  Coye  is  41°  6'  O",  as  found  bjr 
Mv.  Wales. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Mr.  Anderson*s  Remarh  on  the  Coiuitry  near  Queen 
Charlotte's  SoJtnd. —  7 V/c  Soil. —  Cli mate. —  Jrealhcr. 
—  fl'indi. —  Trees. — Plants. — Birds. — Fish.— Other 
^n'mials. —  Of  the  I}tkuiita}its. — Description  of  their 
Persons. — Their  Dress. — Ornaments. — Haiitations. 
— Boats. — Food  and  Cookery. — Arts. —  IVeapons. — 
Cruelty  to  Prisoners. —  Various  Customs. — Specimen 
fj  their  Language. 

Tke  hud  every  ^vhere  about  Queen  Charlotte's 
-Sound  is  uncommonly  n'iOUDtaiiious,  rising  immedrateJy 
;from  tlie  sea  into  large  hills  with  blunted  tops.  At 
considerable  distances  are  valleys,  or  rather  impressions 
OQ  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which  are  not  deepj  each  ter- 
minating toward  the  sea  in  a  small  cove^  with  a  pebbly 
rr  sandy  beach  3  behind  which  are  small  flats^  where 
tfie  natives  generally  build  tliek  huts,  at  the  same  time 
ixacltng  then-  canoes  upon  the  beaches.  Ihb  situation 
is  the  more  convenient,  as  in  every  cove  a  brook  of  very 
fine  water  (in  which  are  some  small  trout)  empties  it- 
jself  into  the  sta. 

I'he  b'ases  of  these  mountains,  ct  least  toAvard  the 
shore,  are  constituted  of  a  brittle,  }^4J0wi^il  sand-stone, 
which  acquires  a  bluish  cast,  where  the  sea  washes  it. 
It  nuis,  at  some  places,  in  horizontal,  and,  at  other 
places,  in  oblique  strata -,  being  frequently  divided,  at 
small  distances,  by  thin  veins  of  coarse  quart%,  which 
commonly  follow  the  direction  of  the  others  thougli 
fhoy  sometimes  intersect  it.  The  rnould,  or  soil, 
\\  liicli  covers  this,  is  also  of  a  yellowish  cast,  not  unlikQ 
marl  ^  and  is  commonly  from  a  foot  to  two,  or  more, 
in  thickness. 

The  (jL.ality  of  this  soil  is  best  indicated  by  the  luxu- 
riant grov»th  of  its  producti(,ns,     For  ihc  h  U«^  f  except 
&3 
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a  few  toward  the  sea,  which  are  covered  with  smaller 
bashes)  are  one  continued  forest  of  lofty  trees,  flourish- 
ing with  a  vigour  almost  superior  to  any  thing  that  ima- 
gination can  conceive,  and  atfording  an  august  prospect 
to  those  who  are  delighted  with  the  grand  and  beautiful 
works  of  nature. 

The  agreeable  temj^erature  of  the  climate,  no  doubt, 
contributes  much  to  this  uncommon  strength  in  vegeta- 
tion. For,  at  this  time,  though  answering  to  our  month 
of  August,  the  weatlier  was  never  disagreeably  warm  ; 
nor  did  it  raise  the  thermometer  higher  than  66^.  The 
winter,  also,  seems  equally  mild  with  respect  to  cold  : 
for  in  June,  1/73,  Avhieh  corresponds  to  our  Decem- 
ber, the  m.ercury  never  fell  lower  than  48^j  and  the 
trees,  at  tliat  time,  retained  their  verdure,  as  if  in  the 
Summer  season;  so  that,  I  believe,  their  foliage  is 
never  shed,  till  pushed  off  by  the  succeeding  leaves  in 
spring. 

The  weather,  in  general,  is  good  :  but  sometimes 
windy,  with  heavy  rain  ;  whicli,  liowever,  ntwer  lasts 
above  a  day ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  is  ever  excessive. 
For  there  are  no  marks  of  torrents  rushing  down  the? 
hills,  as  in  many  countries  ;  and  the  brooks,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  channels,  seem  never  to  be  greatly  iii- 
crea.sed.  I  liave  observed,  in  the  four  di  lie  rent  times 
of  my  being  here,  that  the  winds  from  the  South  East* 
w;ird  are  commonly  moderate,  but  attended  with 
cloudy  weather,  or  rain.  The  South  West  winds  blow 
very  strong,  and  are  also  attended  with  rain  ;  but  they 
seldom  last  long.  Tiie  North  West  winds  ftre  the 
most  prevailing;  and  though  often  pretty  strong,  are 
almost  constantly  connected  with  fnie  weather.  In 
short,  the  (^nly  obstacle  to  this  being  one  of  the  finest 
countries  upon  earth,  is  its  great  hilliness  ;  wjiicli,  al- 
lowing the  woods  to  be  cleared  away,  would  leave  it 
less  proper  for  piiiturage  than  flat  land  ;  and  still  more 
improj^er  for  culnvation^  which  could  never  be  clfecLod 
here  by  the  plough. 
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Tlie  large  trees  wliicli  cover  the  hills  are  chiefly  of 
two  sorts.  One  of  them,  of  tiie  size  of  onr  largest  firs, 
grows  much  after  their  manner ;  but  tlie  leaves,  and 
small  berries  on  their  points,  are  much  likcr  the  yew. 
It  was  this  which  supplied  the  place  of  spruce  in  making 
beer^  which  ^^•e  did  %\ith  a  strong  decoction  of  its 
leaves,  fermented  with  treacle  or  sugar.  And  this  li- 
quor, when  well  prepared,  was  acknowledged  to  be 
little  inferior  to  tlie  American  spruce  beer,  by  tliose 
who  had  experience  of  both.  The  other  sort  of  tree  is 
not  unlike  a  maple  5  and  grows  often  to  a  greats  size  ; 
but  it  only  served"  for  fuel,  as  the  wood,  botli  of  this 
and  of  the  preceding,  v^as  found  to  be  rather  too  heavy 
for  masts,  yards,  and  other  similar  repairs. 

Tlie  re  is  a  greater  variety  of  trees  on  tlie  small  flat 
spots  behind  the  beaches.  Amongst  these  are  two  that 
bear  a  kind  of  plum  of  the  size  of  prunes  5  the  one  yel- 
low^, called  harraca ;  and  the  other  black,  called  wnitao; 
but  neither  of  them  of  a  very  agreeable  tatte ;  though 
the  natives  eat  both,  ap.d  our  people  did  the  same. 
Those  of  the  lirst  sort  grow  on  small  trees,  always 
facing  the  sea  •  but  the  others  belong  to  larger  trees 
that  stand  farther  within  the  v.  ood,  and  which  we.  fre- 
quently cut  down  for  fuel. 

A  species  of  Phlladel'phiis  grows  on  the  eminences 
which  jut  out  into  the  seaj  and  also  a  tree  bearing 
flowers  almost  like  myrtle,  with  roundish  spotted  leaves 
of  a  disagreeable  smell.  We  drank  the  leaves  of  tiie 
Phi  lade/ phus  as  teaj  and  found  that  they  had  a  pleasant 
taste  and  smell,  and  might  make  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  oriental  sort. 

Among  other  plants  tliat  were  useful  to  us,  may  be 
reckoned  wild  celery,  which  grows  plentifully  in  nl- 
rnost  every  cove;  especially  if  tlie  natives  have  ever  re- 
sided there  before ;  and  one  that  we  used  to  call  scurvy- 
gra.-s,  though  entirely  ditlerent  from  the  plant  to  which 
we  give  that  name.  This,  however,  is  far  preferable  to 
i!Urs  for  common  use  ;  and  may  be  known  by  its  ]an--» 
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ged  leaves,  and  small  clusters  of  white  ilov/ers  on  the 
lop.  Both  sorts  were  boiled  every  morning,  with 
wheat  ground  in  a  mill,  and  with  portable  soup,  for  the 
])eopIe's  breakfast  5  and  also  amongst  their  pe.ase-soup, 
for  dinner.  Sometimes  they  were  used  as  salad,  or 
dressed  as  greens.  In  all  which  ways  they  are  good ; 
and,  together  with  the  lish,  with  which  we  were  con- 
stantly supplied,  they  formed  a  sort  of  refreshment, 
perhaps  little  inferior  to  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  places 
most  noted  by  navigators  for  plentiful  supplies  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food. 

Amongst  the  known  kinds  of  plants  met  with  here, 
are  common  and  rough  bindweed  j  night-shade  and 
nettles,  both  which  gruw  to  the  size  of  small  trees  ;  a 
shrubby  speedwell,  tound  near  all  the  beaches  ;  sow- 
thistles,  virgin's  bo^er,  vanelloe,  French  willow,  eu* 
phorbia,  and  crane's-bill :  also  cudweed,  rushes,  bull- 
rushes,  flax,  all-hc;al,  American  nightshade,  knot-grass, 
brambles,  eye-bright,  and  groundsel ;  but  the  species  of 
each  are  ditierent  from  any  we  have  in  Europe.  Tiiere 
is  also  polypody,  spleenv^  ort,  and  about  twenty  other 
different  sort  of  ferns,  entirely  peculiar  to  the  place  j 
with  .several  sorts  of  mosses,  either  rare,  or  produced 
only  heiej  besides  a  great  number  of  other  plants, 
wdiose  uses  are  not  yet  known,  and  subjects  fit  only  tor 
botanical  books. 

Of  these,  however,  there  is  one  which  deserves  par- 
ticular notice  here,  as  the  natives  make  tlieir  garments 
of  it,  and  it  produces  a  fine  silky  flax,  superior  in  ap- 
pearance to  any  thing  we  have  5  and  ])rohably,  at  least, 
as  strong.  It  grows  evejy  wliere  near  the  sea,  and  in 
some  places  a  considerable  way  up  tlic  hills,  in  bunches 
or  tufts,  with  sedge-like  leaves,  beaiing,  on  a  long  stalk, 
yellowisli  flo\A'ers,  which  are  succeeded  by  a  long 
roundish  pod,  filled  with  very  thin  shining  black  seeds. 
A  species  of  long  pepper  is  found  in  great  plenty ;  but 
it  has  litde  of  the  aromatic  flavour  that  makes  spices 
valuable;  and  a  tree  n:iuch  like  a. pain)  at  a  distance,  is 
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pretty  fre-qnent  in  the  w  oods,  thongh  the  deceit  .ipptars 
a^  )'uu  i-OQje  nenr  it.  It  is  i-emarka!)le  that,  a;s  the 
greattst  pait  of  the  trees  and  phints  had,  at  tbiis  Jinj«^, 
lost  thfir  ilowers,  \\ e  percciTed  they  ^ere  genrrallj  of 
Jhe  ]:!eriy- bearing  kind;  of  \\hich,  and  other  ^-eeds,  I 
fironght  away  abi)iTt  thirty  differf  nt  SGrt;s.  Of  these, 
cnc  in  particular,  which  bears  a. red  berr}',  is  much  hke 
the  snpple-jack,  and  gro^'i's  abont  the  trees,  stretcliing 
from  one  to  another,  hi  such  a  manner  as  to  render  tixe 
■^•oods  almost  -vvholiy  impassable. 

The  birds,  of  Muicli  there  is  a  tolerable  stock,  as  well 
33  the  vegefoble  productions,  are  almost  entirely  pecn- 
Imf  to  tlie  place.  And  tliough  it  be  dilHcult  to  follow 
tfeem,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  underwood,  and  the 
dimbmg  plants,,  that  render  travelling,  for  pleasure 
alone,  uncomnjonly  fatiguing,  yet  a  person,  by  remain- 
ing in  one  place,  n:ay  shoot  as  many  in  a  day  as  would 
serve  :-rix  or  eight  others,  Ihe  principal  sorts  aye,  large 
Ijrou'n  parrots,  with  white  or  greyish  heads;  green  ]rc\r'- 
TDquets,  with  red  foreheads;  large  wooti  pigeons,  brovvct 
al>ove,  with  white  bellies,  the  rest  green,  and  the  biil 
and  leet  red.  Two  sorts  of  cuckoos,  one  as  large  /js  oar 
common  sort,  of  a  brown  colour,  variegated  with  bkek; 
the  other  not  larger  than  a  sparrow,  of  a  splendid  gree a 
c."Kt  above,  nod  c]eg?:ntly  varied  with  waves  of  golden, 
green,  brown,  and  white  colours  below.  Eoth  these 
are  scarce ;  but  several  ethers  are  in  greater  plenty  ;  one 
€f  \^■hich,  of  a  black  colour,  with  a  greenish  cast,  is  re- 
fnavkable  for  having  a  tuft  of  v\hite  curled  feather* 
laiigiug  under  the  throat,  and  M^as  called  the  Poy  bird* 
hj  our  people.  Another  sort,  rather  smaller,  is  black, 
M  ith  a  liroA\u  back  and  "^\  ingTr,  aad  two  small  gills  under 
thii  TOot  of  the  biil.  This  \\-e  called  the  small  ^'iit.tle 
I^Fid,  to  dii^tinguish  it  from  another,  which  we  called  the; 
large  one,  of  the  size  of  a  common  pigeon,  with  two 

'    If  !i?.J  th's  name  'rom  its  tutt  of  featliers,  rcseinhling  tin 
v^'hirs  iTowers  ■nr.td  as  orni.ments  iu  the  cars  at  OtaUeitCj,  arsd 
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large  yellow  and  purple  membranes  also,  at  the  root  of 
the  bill.  It  is  black,  or  rather  blue,  aud  has  no  re- 
semblance of  the  other  but  in  name ;  for  the  bill  i?i 
thick,  short,  and  crooked,  and  has  all  together  an  un- 
common appearance.  A  gross-beak,  about  the  size  of 
a  thrush,  of  a  brown  colour,  with  a  reddish  tail,  is  fre- 
quent j  as  is  also  a  small  greenish  bird,  which  is  almost 
the  only  musical  one  here,  but  is  sufficient  by  itself  to 
fill  the  woods  with  a  melody,  that  is  not  only  sweet,  hut 
so  varied,  that  one  would  imagine  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  hundred  ditierent  sorts  of  birds,  when  the  little 
warbler  is  near.  From  this  circumstance  we  named  it 
the  mocking  bird.  There  are  likewise  three  or  four 
sorts  of  smaller  birds  ;  one  of  which,  in  figure  and 
lameness,  exactly  resembles  our  robin,  but  is  black 
where  that  is  brown,  and  white  where  that  is  red. 
Another  differs  but  little  from  this,  except  in  being 
smaller. ;  and  a  third  sort  has  a  long  tail,  which  it  ex-^ 
pands  as  a  fan  on  coming  near,  and  makes  a  chirping 
noise  when  it  perches.  King-fishers  are  seen,  though 
rare,  and  are  about  the  size  of  our  English  ones^  but 
witii  an  inferior  plumage. 

About  the  rocks  are  seen  black  sea-pies  with  red 
bills  ;  and  crested  shags  of  a  leaden  colour,  with  small 
black  spots  on  tlie  wings  and  shoulders,  and  tlie  rest  of 
the  upper  part  of  a  velvet  black  tinged  with  green.  We 
frequently  shot  both  these,  and  also  a  more  common 
sort  of  shags,  black  above  and  white  underneath,  that 
build  their  nests  upon  trees,  on  which  sonetimes  a 
ilozen  or  more  sit  at  once.  There  are  also,  about  the 
shore,  a  few  sea-gulls;  sorfie  blue  herons;  and  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  v/ild  ducks  ;  a  small  sandy- 
coloured  plover,  and  .some  sand  larks.  And  small  pen- 
guins black  above,  with  a  white  belly,  as  well  as  nufJi- 
i)ers  of  litde  black  divers,  swim  often  about  the  Sound. 
"VVe  likewise  killed  two  or  three  rails  of  a  brown  or  yel- 
lowish colour,  variegated  with  black,  v.  hich  feed  about 
tlio  small  brooks,  and  arc  nearly  as  large  as  a  common 
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fowl.  No  othet  sort  ofgai^^ie  was  seen,  except  a  single 
&nipe,  w  hich  v/as  shot,  and  diiters  but  iiltlc  from  that 
uf  Europe. 

The  principal  fish  we  cauglit  b;,'  the  seine  were  mul- 
lets and  elephant  fish,  with  a  few  soles  and  flounders  ; 
but  those  that  the  natives  mostly  supplied  us  with,  were 
a  sort  of  sea-bream  of  a  silver  colour,  wiiha  black  spot 
on  the  neck,  large  conger  eels,  and  a  fish  in  shape  much 
like  tlie  bream,  but  so  large  as  to  weigh  five,  six,  or 
seven  pounds.  It  is  black !>h  wilh  thick  lips,  and  called 
J^Jogge  by  the  natives.  Willi  hook  and  line  we  caught 
chiefly  a  blackish  fish  of  the  size  of  a  haddock,  called 
cole-fish  by  tlie  seamen,  but  ditiering  much  from  that 
known  by  the  same  name  in  Europe ;  and  another  of 
the  same  size,  of  a  reddish  colour  with  a  httle  beard, 
which  we  called  night  walkers,  from  the  greatest  num- 
ber being  caught  in  the  night.  Sometimes  we  got  a 
bort  of  small  salmon,  gurnards,  skate,  and  nurses  ;  and 
tlie  natives,  now  and  then,  brought  hake,  paracutas,  a 
small  sort  of  mackerel,  parrot-fish,  and  leather-jackets  3 
besides  another  fish  which  is  very  rare,  shaped  almost 
like  a  dolphin,  of  a  black  colour,  \\ith  strong  bony  jaws, 
and  the  back-fui,  as  well  as  those  opposite  to  it,  much 
lengthened  at  the  end.  All  these  sorts,  except  the  last, 
which  we  did  not  try,  are  excellent  to  eat ;  but  the 
Mogge,  small  salmon,,  and  cole-fish,  are  superior  to  the 
rest. 

The  rocks  are  abundantly  furnished  \^-ith  great  quan- 
tities of  excellent  muscles ;  one  sort  of  which,  that  is 
not  very  conmion,  measures  above  a  foot  in  length. 
There  are  also  cockles  buried  in  the  sand  of  the  small 
beaches ;  and  in  some  places  oysters,  which,  tliough 
very  small,  are  well  tasted.  Of  other  shell-fish  there 
are  ten  or  twelve  sorts,  such  as  periwinckles,  wilks, 
limpets,  and  some  very  beautiful  sea-ears  j  also  anotlier 
sort  which  stick  to  the  weeds  3  with  some  other  things, 
as  sea-eggs,  star-fish,  &c.  several  of  which  are  peculiar 
to  tlie  place.    The  uativeii  Ukev/i^e  sometimes  brought 
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lis  very  fine  cray-fish,  equ.al  to  our  largest  lobstefs,  and? 
cuttle  tish,  which  they  eat  themselves. 

Insects  are  very  rare.  Of  these,  we  only  saw  tv^o 
sorts  of  dragon-flies,  some  butterflies,  small  grasshop- 
pers, several  sorts  of  spiders,  some  small  black  ants,  and 
vast  numbers  of  scorpion  tiies,  with  whose  chirping  the 
Woods  resound.  The  only  noxious  one  is  the  sand-fly, 
veiy  nmiierous  here,  and  almost  as  troublesome  as  the 
mu.s(juitoe  j  for  we  found  no  reptile  here,  except  two 
or  three  sorts  of  small  harmless  lizards*. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  this  extensive  land,  there 
should  not  even  be  tlie  traces  of  any  quadruped,  only 
excepting  a  few  rats,  and  a  sort  of  fox.-dog,  which  is  a 
domestic  animal  with  the  natives. 

Neither  is  there  any  mineral  worth  notice,  but  a 
green  jasper  or  serpent-stone,  of  which  the  New^'Zea- 
landers  make  their  tools  and  ornam(jnts.  Tliis  is 
esteemed  a  precious  article  by  (hemj  and  they  have 
some  superstitious  notions  about  the  method  of  its  ge- 
neration, v/hich  we  could  not  perfecdy  understand.  It 
is  plain,  iiowever,  that  wherever  it  may  be  found 
(v.hich,  they  say,  is  in  the  channel  of  a  large  river  far 
to  (he  Southward),  it  is  disposed  in  tiie  earth  in  thin 
layers,  or,  perhaps,  in  detached  pieces,  like  oui*  liints  ; 
for  the  edges  of  those  pieces,  which  have  not  been  cut, 
are  covered  Vv^ith  a  whitish  crust  lil<e  these.  A  piece  of 
this  sort  was  purchased,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  a 
foot  broad,  and  near  two  inches  thick ;  which  yet 
seemed  to  be  only  the  fragment  of  a  larger  piece. 

The  natives  do  not  exceed  the  common  stature  of 
Europeans  5  and,  in  general,  are  no.  so  well  made, 
especially  about  the  limbs.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  eifect 
of  sitting,  for  the  m.ost  part,  on  their  hams  ;  and  of  be- 
ing confined,,  by  the  hilly  disposition  of  the  countrj'. 


*  In  a  separate  memorai;dum-book,  Mr.  Anderson  menlions 
the  monstrous  Hnimal  of  the  lizard  laud,  described  by  the  two 
boys  after  they  left  the  island. 
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from  using  that  sort  of  exercise  which  contributes  to 
render  the  bod\'  straight  and  well-proporlioned.  There 
are,  however,  several  exceptions  to  tliis  ;  and  sonic  are 
remarkable  for  their  large  bones  and  muscles  ;  but  few 
that  I  have  seen  are  corpulent. 

Tlieir  colour  is  of  dilierent  casts,  from  a  pretty  deep 
black  to  a  yellowish  or  oh^e  tinge;  and  their  features 
aUo  are  various,  some  resembling  Europeans. .  But,  in 
general,  their  faces  are  round,  with  their  lips  fi.ill,  and 
also  their  noses  toward  the  point ;  though  the  hrst  are 
not  uncommonly  thick,  nor  the  last  flat.  I  do  not, 
however,  recollect  to  have  seen  an  instance  of  the  tiue 
aquiline  nose  amongst  them.  Their  teeth  are  com- 
monly broad,  v/liite,  and  well  set  3  and  their  eyes  largej 
with  a  very  free  motion,  which  seems  the  effect  of 
habit.  Their  hair  is  black,  straight,  and  strong,  com- 
monly cut  short  on  the  hind  part,  with  the  rest  tied  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  :  but  some  have  it  of  a  curling 
disposition,  or  of  a  brown  colour.  In  the  young,  the 
countenance  is  genei"ally  free  or  open  3  but  in  many  of 
the  men  it  has  a  serious  cast,  and  sometimes  a  suilenness 
or  reserve,  espetially  if  they  are  strangers.  The  women 
are,  in  general,  smaller  than  the  men ;  but  have  few 
jx'cullar  graces,  either  in  form  or  features,  to  distingifisli 
them. 

The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  alike  ;  and  consists  of  an 
oblong  garment  about  five  feet  long,  and  four  broad^ 
made  from  the  silky\flax  already  mentioned.  Tiiis 
seems  to  be  tlieir  most  material  and  complex  manufie- 
ture,  which  iu  executed  by  knotting  ;  and  their  work  is 
often  ornamented  with  pieces  of  dog-skin,  or  chequered 
at  the  corners.  Ihey  bring  two  corners  of  this  gar- 
ment over  tlie  shoulders,  and  fasten  it  on  the  breast 
w  iih  the  otlier  part,  which  covers  the  body  ;  and  about 
the  belly,  it  is  again  tied  w  ith  a  girdle  made  of  mat. 
Sonictimes  tliey  cover  it  with  large  feathers  of  birds 
( '.\  liich  seem  to  be  wrought  into  the  piece  of  cloth  when 
it  is  made),  or  with  dog-skin  ;  and  that  alone  we  have 
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seen  worn  as  a  covering.  0\'er  this  garment  fnnnr  of 
them  wear  mats,  wliich  reach  from  the  shoulders  to 
i]ear  the  heels.  But  tJie  most  common  outer-covering 
is  a  quantity  of  the  above  sedgy  plant,  badly  dressed, 
which  they  fasten  on  a  string  to  a  considerable  length , 
and,  throwing  it  about  the  shoulders,  let  it  fall  down  on 
all  sides,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  tlie  thighs.  When 
they  sit  down  with  this  upon  them,  eiiher  in  their  boats, 
or  upon  the  shore,  it  would  be  difticult  to  distinguish 
them  from  large  grey  stones,  if  their  black  heads,  pro- 
jecting beyond  their  coverings,  did  not  engage  one  to  a 
stricter  examination, 

Byway  of  ornament,  they  fix  in  their  heads  feathers, 
or  combs  of  bone,  or  wood,  adorned  with  pearl  shell, 
or  the  thin  inner  skin  of  some  leaf.  And  in  the  ears, 
both  of  men  and  women,  which  are  pierced,  or  rather 
slit,  are  hung  small  pieces  of  jasper,  bits  of  cloth,  or 
beads  when  they  can  get  tliem.  A  few  also  ha\e  the 
septum  of  the  nose  bored  in  its  lower  part ;  but  no  or- 
nament was  worn  there  that  we  saw  ;  though  one  man 
passed  a  twig  through  it,  to  shew  us  that  it  was  some- 
times used  for  that  purpose,  They  wear  long  beards, 
but  are  fond  of  having  them  shaved. 

Some  are  punctured  or  stained  in  the  face  with  cu- 
rious spiral  and  other  figures,  of  a  black  or  deep  blue 
colour  ;  but  it  is  doubitul  whether  this  be  ornamental, 
or  intended  as  a  mark  of  particular  distinction  ;  and  the 
women,  who  are  marked  so,  have  the  puncture  only  on 
their  lips,  or  a  small  spot  on  their  chii.s.  Both  sexes 
often  besmear  tlieir  faces  and  heads  with  a  red  paint, 
which  seems  to  be  a  martial  ochre  mixed  with  grease  ; 
and  the  women  sometimes  wear  necklaces  of  shark's 
teeth,  or  bunches  of  long  beads,  which  seem  to  be  made 
of  tiie  leg-bones  of  small  birds,  or  a  particular  shell.  A 
few  also  have  small  triangular  r^prons  adorned  witli  die 
feathers  of  parrots,  or  bits  of  pearl  shells,  furnished  .. 
with  a  double  or  treble  set  of  cords  to  fasten  them 
about  the  waist.     I  lia\e  sometimes  seen  caps  or  bon- 
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nets  rnade  of  the  feathers  of  birds,  vhlch  may  be 
reckoned  as  ornaments  ;  for  it  is  not  their  custom  to 
wear  any  covering  on  their  heads. 

They  hve  in  the  small  coves  formerly  described,  in 
companies  of  forty  or  fifty,  or  more  j  and  sometimes  in 
single  families,  building  their  huts  contiguous  to  each 
other  ;  A\hich,  in  general,  are  miserable  lodging- places. 
The  best  I  ever  saw  was  about  tliirty  feet  long,  lifteen 
broad,  and  six  high,  built  exactly  in  the  manner  of  one 
of  our  country  barns.  The  inside  was  both  strong  and 
regularly  made  of  supporters  at  the  sides,  alternately 
Jarge  and  small,  well  fastened  by  means  of  withes,  and 
painted  red  and  black.  The  ridge  pole  was  strong  ;  and 
the  Icirge  buU-iiishes,  which  composed  the  inner  part  of 
the  thatching,  were  laid  with  great  exactness  parallel  to 
each  other.  At  one  end  was  a  small  square  hole,  which 
seiTcd  a.-;  a  door  to  creep  in  at ;  and  near  it  another 
much  smaller,  seemingly  for  letting  out  the  smoke,  as 
no  other  vent  for  it  could  be  seen.  This,  however, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  some  principal  person  ;  for  the  greatest  part  of 
them  are  not  half  the  above  size,  and  seldom  exceed 
four  feet  in  height  5  being,  besides,  indifferently  built, 
tliough  proof  against  wind  and  rain. 

No  other  furniture  is  to  be  seen  in  them,  than  a  few 
small  baskets  or  bags,  in  which  tliey  put  their  fishing- 
hooks,  and  other  trifles  ;  and  they  sit  down  in  the  mid- 
dle round  a  small  fire,  where  they  also  probably  sleep, 
without  any  other  covering  than  \^'hat  they  wear  in  the 
day,  or  perhaps  v/ithout  thatj  as  such  confined  places 
must  be  very  warm,  though  inhabited  but  by  a  few 
persons. 

They  live  chiefly  by  fishing,  making  use  either  of 
nets  of  different  kinds,  or  of  wooden  fish-hooks  pointed 
with  bone  ;  but  so  oddly  made,  that  a  stranger  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  they  can  answer  such  a  purpose.  It 
also  appears,  that  they  remove  their  habitations  from 
one  place  to  another  when  the  fish  grow  scarce,  or  for 
BOTiiQ  other  reason ;  for  we  found  houses  nov/  built  ia 
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se\eral  pnrrs,  where  there  had  been  none  when  we  were 
here  during  our  last  voyage,  and  e^■en  these  have  been 
ah-e;idy  deserted. 

Their  boats  are  well  built,  of  planks  raised  upon  each 
Gtlier,  and  fastened  with  strong  withes,  which  also  bind 
a  ](jng  narrow  piece  on  the  outside  of  the  seams  to  pre- 
\'ent  their  leaking.  Some  are  fifty  feet  long,  and  so 
broad  as  to  be  able  to  sail  without  an  outrigger;  but  the 
smaller  sort  commonly  have  one  ;  and  they  often  flisten 
two  together  by  rafters,  which  we  then  call  a  double 
canoe.  They  carry  from  five  to  thirty  men  or  more  ; 
and  have  often  a  large  head  ingeniously  carved,  and 
painted  with  a  figure  at  the  point,  which  seems  intended 
to  represent  a  man,  with  his  features  distorted  by  rage. 
Their  paddles  are  about  four  or  live  feet  long,  narrow, 
and  pointed ;  with  which,  when  they  keep  time,  the 
boat  is  pushed  along  pretty  swiftly.  Their  s.-.l,  which 
is  seldom  used,  is  made  of  a  mat  of  a  triangular  shape, 
Jiaving  the  broadest  part  above. 

llie  only  mediod  of  dressing  their  fxsh.  is  by  roasting, 
or  rather  baking  ;  for  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  boiling.  In  the  same  manner  they  dress  the 
root,  and  part  of  the  stalk,  of  the  large  fern- tree,  in  a 
great  hole  dug  for  that  purpose,  which  serves  as  an 
oven.  After  which  they  split  it,  and  find,  within,  a 
fine  gelatinous  substance,  like  boiled  sago  powder,  but 
firmer.  They  also  use  another  smaller  fern  root,  which 
seems  to  be  their  substitute  for  bread,  as  it  is  dried  and 
carried  about  v/ith  them,  together  with  dried  fish  in 
great  quantities,  when  they  remove  their  families,  or  go 
far  from  home.  This  they  beat  with  a  stick  till  it  be- 
comes pretty  soft,  when  they  chew  it  sufficiently,  and 
spit  out  the  hard  fibrous  part,  the  other  having  a 
sweetish  mealy  taste,  not  at  all  disagreeable. 

When  they  dare  not  venture  to  sea,  or  ]7erhaps  from 
choice,  they  supply  t]ie  place  of  other  fish  with  muscles 
and  sea-eai's;  great  quantities  of  the  shells  of  which  lie 
in  heaps  near  tlieir  houses.  And  they  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  find  means  to  kill  rails,  penguins,  and 
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sIkio-s,  vv]]lch  help  to  vary  their  diet.  They  also  breed 
considcnible  numbers  of  the  dogs,  mentioned  before, 
for  food  ;  but  these  cannot  be  considered  as  a  principal 
article  of  diet.  From  whence  we  may  conclude,  that, 
as  there  is  not  the  least  sign  of  cultivation  of  land,  tliey 
dept-nd  principally  for  their  subsistence  on  the  sea_, 
whii-h,  indeed,  is  very  bountiful  in  its  supply. 

Their  method  of  feeding  con-esponds  with  the  nasti- 
ncss  of  their  persons,  which  often  smell  disagreeably 
from  the  quantity  of  grease  about  them,  and  their 
clothes  never  being  washed.  We  have  seen  them  eat 
the  vermin,  with  which  their  heads  are  sufficiently 
stocked. 

They  also  used  to  devour,  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness, large  quantities  of  stinking  train  oil,  and  blubber  of 
seals,  which  we  were  melting  at  the  tent,  and  had  kept 
near  two  months  -,  and,  on  board  the  ships,  they  were 
not  satistied  with  emptying  the  lamps,  but  actually 
s\\'allowed  the  cotton,  and  fragrant  wick,  witli  equal 
voracity.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  though  the  inha- 
bitants of  Van  Diemen's  land  appear  to  have  but  a 
scantv  subsistence,  they  ^\  ould  not  even  taste  our  bread, 
though  they  sav/  us  eat  it  3  whereas  these  people  de* 
voured  it  greedily,  when  both  mouldy  and  rotten.  But 
this  must  not  be  im.puted  to  any  defect  in  tlieir  sensa- 
tions j  for  I  liave  obsencd  tlicm  throw  away  things 
v'hich  wc  ate,  with  evident  disgust,  after  only  smeUing 
to  them. 

1'hey  shew  as  much  ingenuity,  both  in  invention  and 
execution,  as  any  uncivilized  nations  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. For,  without  the  use  of  any  metal  tools, 
they  make  every  thing  by  ^\'hich  they  procure  tlieir 
sviljsistence,  clothing,  and  warlike  weapons,  witli  a  de- 
gree of  neatness,  strength,  and  convenience  for  accom- 
plishing their  several  purposes.  Their  chief  mechanical 
tool  is  formed  exactly  after  the  manner  of  our  adzes  ; 
and  is  made,  as  are  also  the  chisel  and  goudge,  of  the 
gicjn  serpent-stone  or  jasper,  already  mentioned ; 
liit)u^h  sometimes  thev  arc  composed  of  a  black 
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smooth,  nnd  very  solid  stone.  But  their  mnstor-piccc 
seems  to  be  can-ing,  \vhi(:h  is  found  upon  the  most 
trifling  things  -,  and,  in  particular,  the  heads  of  their 
canoes  are  sometimes  ornnnjented  Avith  it  in  such  a 
manner,  as  not  only  shews  much  design,  but  is  also  an 
example  of  tlieir  great  labour  and  patience  in  execution. 
Their  cordage  for  hshing-Hnes  is  equal,  in  strength  and 
evenness,  to  that  made  by  us ;  and  their  nets  not  at  all 
inferior.  But  what  must  cost  tliem  more  labour  than 
any  other  article,  is  the  making  the  tools  \vc  have  men- 
tioned 3  for  (he  stone  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  the  only 
method  of  fashioning  it,  we  can  guess  at,  is  by  rubbing 
one  stone  upon  another,  which  can  have  but  a  slow  ef- 
fect. Their  substitr.te  for  a  knife  is  a  shell,  a  bit  of 
flint,  or  jasper.  And,  as  nn  auger,  to  bore  holes,  they 
fix  a  shark's  tooth  in  the  end  of  a  small  piece  of  wood. 
Tt  is  true,  they  have  a  small  saw  made  of  some  jagged 
iislies  teeth,  fixed  on  the  convex  edge  of  a  piece  of 
wood  nicely  carved.  But  tliis,  they  say,  is  only  used 
to  cut  up  ihe  bodies  of  their  enemies  whom  they  kill 
in  battle. 

No  pcoj)le  can  have  n  quicker  sense  of  an  injury  done 
to  them,  ar.d  none  aremorf:  ready  to  resent  it.  But,  at; 
liie  same  lime,  they  will  take  an  opportunity  of  being 
insolent  when  they  thir.k  there  is  no  danger  of  punish- 
ment;  which  is  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  i>enuii!e 
bravery,  that,  perhaps,  their  eagerness  to  resent  injuries 
is  to  be  lo(;ked  upon  rather  as  an  efiect  of  a  furious  dis- 
position than  of  great  courage.  I'hey  also  appear  to  be 
of  a  suspicious  or  mistrustiul  temper  (which,  however, 
may  rather  be  acquired  than  natural),  for  strangers 
never  came  to  our  ships  imm.ediately,  but  lay  in  their 
boats  at  a  small  distance,  either  to  observe  our  motions, 
or  consult  whether  or  no  they  should  risk  their  safety 
witli  us.  To  this  they  join  a  great  degree  of  dishonesty ; 
for  they  steal  every  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on, 
iftherebethe  least  hope  of  not  being  detected  ^  and, 
in  trading,  I  have  little  doubt  but  they  would  take  ad^ 
vantages,  if  they  tlicught  it  couKi  be  done  with  safety  j 
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as  they  not  only  refuse  to  trust  a  thing  in  one's  Iiand  for 
examination,  but  exult  if  they  think  they  have  tricked 
you  in  the  bargain. 

Such  conduct,  however,  is,  in  some  measure,  to  be 
expected  ^vhere  there  uppears  to  be  but  httle  subordi- 
nation, and  consequently  few,  if  any,  laws,  to  punish 
transgressions.  For  no  man's  authority  seems  to  extend 
farther  than  his  own  family ;  and  when,  at  any  time, 
they  join  for  mutual  defence,  or  any  other  pur})ose, 
those  amongst  them  \i'ho  are  eminent  for  courage  or 
prudence,  are  directors.  How  their  privatxi  (juarrels 
are  terminated  is  uncertain  ;  but,  in  the  few  we  saw, 
which  were  of  little  consequence,  the  parties  concerned 
were  clamorous  and  disorderly. 

Their  public  contentions  are  frequent,  or  rather  per- 
petual ;  for  it  appears,  from  their  number  of  weapons, 
and  dexterity  in  using  them,  that  war  is  their  principal 
profession.  These  weapons  are  spears, /)fl/oo5  and  hal- 
berts,  or  sometimes  stones.  The  first  are  made  of  hard 
wood  pointed,  of  different  lengths,  from  five,  to  twenty, 
or  even  thirty  feet  long.  The  short  ones  are  used  for 
throwing  as  darts.  The  potoo  or  cmeete  is  of  an  ellip- 
tical shape,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  with  a  handle 
made  of  wood,  stone,  the  bone  of  some  sea  animal,  or 
green  jasper,  and  seems  to  be  their  principal  dependence 
in  battle.  The  halbert,  or  long  club,  is  about  five  or 
six  feet  long,  tapering  at  one  end  with  a  carved  head, 
and  at  the  other,  broad  or  fiat,  with  sharp  edges. 

Before  they  begin  the  onset,  they  join  in  a  war-song, 
to  vxhich  they  all  keep  the  exactest  time,  and  soon  raise 
their  passion  to  a  degree  of  frantic  fury,  attended  with 
the  most  horrid  distortion  of  their  eyes,  mouths,  and 
tongues,  to  strike  terror  into  their  enemies  ;  v.liich,  to 
those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  such  a  prac- 
tice, makes  them  appear  more  like  demons  than  men, 
and  would  almost  chill  the  boldest  with  fear.  To  this 
succeeds  a  circumstance,  almost  foretold  in  their  fierce 
demeanor,  horrid,  cruel,  and  disgraceful  to  human 
natui-e  3  which  is,  cutting  in  pieces,  even  before  bciu^ 
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perlecdy  dead,  the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  and,  after 
dressing  tliem  on  a  tire,  devouring  the  flesh,  not  only 
without  reluctance,  but  v/ith  peculiar  satisfaction. 

One  might  be  apt  to  suppose,  that  people,  capable  of 
such  excess  of  cruelty,  must  be  destitute  of  every  hu- 
mane feehng,  even  amongst  their  own  party.  And 
yet  we  find  them  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  friends, 
with  a  violence  of  expression  which  argues  the  most 
tender  remembrance  of  them.  For  both  men  and 
women,  upon  the  death  of  those  connected  witii 
them,  whether  in  battle  or  otherwise,  bewail  them 
with  the  most  doleful  cries ;  at  the  same  time  cutting 
tlieir  foreheads  and  cheeks,  \A'ith  shells  or  pieces  of 
flint,  in  large  gashes,  until  the  blood  flows  plentifully 
and  mixes  with  their  tears.  They  also  carve  pieces  of 
their  green  stone,  rudely  shaped,  as  human  flgures, 
whi(^h  they  ornament  with  bright  eyes  of  pearl-shell, 
and  hang  them  about  their  necks,  as  memorials  of 
those  whom  tliey  held  most  dear ;_  and  their  aflections 
of  this  kind  are  so  strong,  that  they  even  perform  the 
ceremony  of  cutting,  and  lamenting  for  joy,  at  the  re- 
turn of  any  of  their  friends,  who  have  been  absent  but 
for  a  short  time. 

Ihe  children  are  initiated,  at  a  very  early  age,  into 
sU  the  practices,  good  or  bad,  of  their  fathers  ;  so  that 
you  hnd  a  boy  or  girl,  nine  or  ten  years  old,  able  to 
perform  all  the  motions,  and  to  imitate  the  frightful 
gestures,  by  which  the  more  aged  use  to  inspire  their 
enemies  with  terror,  keeping  the  strictest  time  in  their 
song.  They  likewise  sing,  with  some  degree  of 
melody,  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  their  ac- 
tions in  war,  and  other  inditferent  subjects  •  of  all 
wlxich  they  are  immoderately  fond,  and  spend  much  of 
their  time,  in  these  amusements,  and  in  playing  on  a 
sort  of  flute. 

I'heir  language  is  far  from  being  harsh  or  disagree* 
able,  though  the  pronunciation  is  frequently  guttural; 
and  whatever  qualities  are  requisite  in  any  other  lan- 
guage to  make  it  musical^  certainly  obtain  to  a  gausi- 
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dv^raljle  degree  here,  if  we  ni:iy  judge  from  the  melody 
of  some  sorts  of  their  songs.  It  is  also  sutficiently  com- 
pndiensive,  tliough,  in  many  respects,  detieieat,  if  com- 
pared with  oiir  European  languages,  which  owe  their 
perfection  to  long  improvement.  But  a  small  specimen 
is  here  subjoined,  from  which  some  judgment  may  be 
to'med.     I  collecied  a  great  many  of  their  words,  both 


and  in  the  course  of 


fonner  voyas^e  :  and  be- 


ing equally  attentive,  in  my  incjuiries,  about  the  lan- 
guages of  the  other  islands  throughout  the  South  Sea,  I 
have  the  auiplist  proof  of  their  wonderful  agreement, 
or  rather  identity.  This  general  observation  has,  in- 
deed, been  already  made  in  the  accounts  of  the  former 
x'oyages*.  I  shall  be  enabled,  however,  to  conlinn  and 
strengthen  it,  b)'  a  fresh  list  of  words,  selected  from  a 
large  vocabulary  in  my  posse^^sion  ;  and  by  placing,  in 
the  opposit-!;  cohiran,  the  corresponding  words  as  used 
at  Otalieite,  the  curious  reader  will,  at  one  view,  be 
furnished  with  sutHcient  materiak  for  judging  by  what 
subordinate  changes  the  difference  of  dialect  has  beea 
effected . 


English. 

Kezv  Zealand. 

Otaheite, 

Hater, 

Ewy, 

Evy. 

A  tail  of  a  dog. 

AVyeroo, 

Ero. 

Death,  dead. 

Kaoo,  matte. 

Matte,  roa. 

Tofly, 

Ercrre, 

Eraire. 

A  house y 

Ewharre, 

Ewharre. 

To  si  eel), 

JVIoea, 

Moe. 

A  Jish-hook, 

jNIakoee, 

INIatou. 

Shut, 

Opanee, 

Opanee. 

A  hfd, 

Moenga, 

]\ioera. 

A  butterfly. 

Epaipe, 

Pepe. 

To  chew,  or  eat. 

Hekaee, 

Ey. 

Cold, 

Makkareede, 

Mareede. 

To-day, 

Agooanai, 

Aooanai. 

The  hand, 

Reenga, 

Ereema, 

*  See  Hawkesworth's  Collection,  vol.  iii.  p.  474,  475,  aad 
Captain  Cook's  Voya<je,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 
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English. 
Large^ 
Red, 
We, 

Where  is  it  ? 
yl  stone, 
A  man, 
Blach, 
White, 

To  reside,  or  dwell. 
Out,  not  luithin, 
Male  kind  (of  riiy  animal) , 
Female, 
jl  shark. 
To  understanay 
Forgot, 
Yesterday  y 
One, 
Tiro, 
Threes 
Four, 
Five, 
Six, 
Seven, 
Fight, 
I^hne, 
Ten. 
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Keeerahoi, 

Whairo, 

Taooa, 

Knhnia, 

Powhy, 

Taijgata, 

Purra,  purra, 

Ema, 

Nohoanna, 

Woho, 

Toa, 

Eoowha, 

Mar.go, 

Geetaia, 

Warre, 

Tneninnahoi, 

Tahaee, 

Booa, 

Toroo, 

Faa, 

Reema,    • 

Ono, 

Heetoo, 

Waroo, 

Eeva, 

Angahoora, 


OtaheUe. 

Erahoi. 

Oora,  oora. 

Taooa. 

Teliaia. 

Owhy. 

Taata, 

Ere,  ere, 

Ooama. 

Nohonca. 

Woho. 

Etoa. 

Eooha.  • 

Mao. 

Eetea. 

Ooaro. 

Ninnahoi, 

Atahay. 

Erooa. 

Toroo. 

Ahaa. 

Ereema. 

Aono. 

Aheitoo, 

Awaroo. 

Aeeva. 

Ahooroo. 


TheNewZealanders  to  these  numerals  prefix  ilfaj  as^ 


Eleven, 

Twelve,  SiC.  &c, 
J'wentyy 


Matahee. 
IMarooa,  ^c.  ^c. 
Maiigahoora. 
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fROM  LEAVING    NEW   ZEALAND  TO   OUR  ARRIVAL  AT 
QTAHEITE^    OR    THE    bOCIETY    laLANDS. 


CHAP.  I. 

Pfosecutioa  of  the  Voyage. — Behaviour  of  the  Tiva 
Nt^iu  Zealandcrs  on  hoard. — Ui favourable  JVinds. 
— An  Island  called  Mangeea  discovered. — The  Coast 
of  it  examined. — Transactions  tvith  the  Natives.—- 
An  Account  of  their  Persons,  Dress,  and  Canoe.-—* 
Description  of  the  Island. — A  Specimen  of  the  Lan-' 
guage. — Disposition  of  the  Inhalitants. 

/^Ntlie  25th  Feb.  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  ligvit 
breeze  springing  up  at  North  West  by  West,  we 
weighed,  stood  out  of  tlie  Sound,  and  made  sail  through 
the  strait,  with  tlie  Discoveiy  in  company.  We  had 
hardly  got  the  length  of  Cape  Teerawitte,  when  tlie 
wind  took  us  aback  at  South  Ea^t.  It  continued  in  this 
quarter  till  two  o'clock  tlie  next  morning,  when  we 
had  a  few  houri  calm.    After,  which  we  had  s  brec;?i'? 
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at  North  -,  bnt  here  it  fixed  not  long,  before  it  rcerec! 
to  the  East,  tind  after  that  to  the  South.  At  length,  on 
the  27th,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  tuok  our 
departure  from  Cr.pe  Pallfscr,  w  hieh,  at  this  time,  bore 
Vv'est,  seven  or  eight  leagues  distant.  We  had  a  line- 
gale,  and  I  steered  East  by  North. 

AVe  had  no  sooner  lost  sight  of  ihc  land  than  our  two. 
New  Zealand  adventurers,  the  sea  sickness  they  now 
experienced  giving  a  turn  to  their  reflections,  repented 
heartily  of  the  step  they  had  taken.  All  the  soothing 
encouragement  we  could  think  of,  availed  but  little. 
They  wept,  both  in  public  and  in  prhaie,  and  made 
their  lamentations  in  a  kind  of  song,  v»hich,  as  far  as 
we  could  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words,  was 
expressive  of  their  praises  of  their  county  and  people, 
from  which  they  were  to  be  separated  for  ever,  l-hus 
they  continued  for  many  days,  till  their  sea  sickness 
wore  off,  and  the  tumult  of  their  minds  began  to  sub- 
side. Then  these  lits  of  lamentation  became  less  and 
less  freqr.ent,  and  at  length  entirely  ceased.  Tlieir  na- 
tive country  and  their  friends  were,  by  degrees,  forgot, 
&nd  they  appeared  to  be  as  tirmly  attached  to  us,  as  if 
tJiey  Iiad  been  born  among.^t  us, 

ihe  uind  had  not  remained  many  hours  at  South, 
before  it  veered  to  South  East  and  East;  and,  with 
this,  wc  stood  to  the  North,  till  the  26th  at  noon.  Be- 
h.ig  then  in  the  latitude  of  41°  ly',  and  i>i  the  longitude 
of  177'^  17' East,  we  tacked  and  stood  to  t Ik- South 
East,  \^ith  a  gentle  breeze  at  East  North  Eat:t.  It 
ailerward  freslrened,  and  came  about  to  North  East  j 
in  which  quarter  it  contitined  tA^o  da}'s,  and  sometimes 
blew  a  fresh  gale  with  squalls,  acconipanied  whh 
sb.owers  of  rain. 

On  the '2d  of  IVIarchnt  noon,  being  hi  the  latitude  of 
42°35'"30",  longitude  180"  8'  Ea.^l,  the  wir.d  shifted  to 
North  West ;  alierward  ro  Sooth  West;  and  between 
this  ])oint  and  North  it  continued  to  blow,  sometimes  a 
strong  gale  with  hard  squalls,  and  at  other  times  \  cry 
moderate.     With  thi.s  wind  we  steered  North  Kast  by 
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r.ast  and  East^,  under  all  the  sail  we  could  carry,  till  the 
1 1  ih  at  noon,  at  wliich  time  we  were  in  the  latitude  of 
3r|^  2Q\  longitude  \gd°  4'  Easf. 

The  wind  now  veered  to  North  East  and  Soutli  East, 
and  I  stood  to  the  North,  and  to  the  North  East,  as  tlie 
wind  would  admit,  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
the  1 6tli,  when  having  a  more  favourable  gale  from  the 
North,  I  tacked  and  stood  to  the  East ;  the  latitude  be- 
ing 33^  40',  and  the  longitude  ]QS^-  50'  East.  We  had 
light  airs  and  calms  by  turns,  till  noon  the  next  day, 
when  the  wind  began  to  freshen  at  East  Soutli  East, 
and  I  again  stood  to  the  North  East.  But  as  the  wind 
often  veered  to  East  and  East  Nortli  East,  we  frequently 
made  no  better  than  a  northerly  course ;  nay  sometimes 
to  the  Westward  of  North.  But  the  hopes  of  the 
wind  coming  more  Soutlierly,  or  of  meeting  with  it 
from  the  Westward,  a  little  without  tlie  Tropic,  as  I 
had  experienced  in  my  former  visits  to  this  ocean,  en- 
couraged me  to  continue  this  course.  Indeed  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  run  all  risks,  as  my  proceeding 
io  tlie  North  this  year,  in  prosecution  of  the  principal 
object  of  the  voj'age,  depended  entirely  on  my  making 
a  quick  passage  to  Otaheite,  or  the  Society  Islands.     ■ 

The  wind  continued  invariably  fixed  at  East  South 
£:ist,  or  seldom  shifting  above  two  points  on  either  side. 
It  also  blew  very  faint,  so  that  it  was  the  27tii  before 
we  crossed  the  Tropic,  and  then  we  were  only  in  the 
longitude  of  201°  23'  East,  which  was  nine  degrees  to 
the  Westward  of  our  intended  port.  In  all  diis  run  we 
saw  nothing,  except  now  and  then  a  Tropic  bird,  that 
could  induce  us  to  think  we  had  sailed  near  any  land. 
In  tlie  latitude  of  34^  20',  longitude  igg'^,  we  passed 
the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  which  was  covered  with  bar- 
nacles ;  a  sign  that  it  had  been  long  at  sea. 

On  the  29th,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  as  we  were 
standing  to  flie  Nortii  East,  the  Discovery  made  the 
signal  of  seeing  land.  We  saw  it  from  the  m;ist-liead 
almost  the  same  moment,  bearing  North  East  by  East 
by  compass.     We  soon  discovered  it  to  be  an  island  of 

VOL.  V.  y 
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iio  great  extent,  and  stood  tor  it  till  sunset,  \\hen  it 

bore  North  North  East,   distant   about  two   or  three 

leagues. 

The  night  was  spent  in  standing  oil  and  on,  and  at 
day- break  the  next  morning,  I  bore  up  for  the  lee  or 
West  side  of  the  island,  as  neither  anchorage  nor  land- 
ing appeared  to  be  practicable  on  the  South  side,  on  ac- 
count of  a  great  surf*,  which  broke  everywhere  wiili 
violence  against  the  shore,  or  against  the  rtef  that  sur- 
rounded it. 

We  presently  found  that  the  island  was  inhabited, 
and  saw  several  people,  on  a  point  of  the  land  we  had 
passed,  wading  to  the  reef,  where,  as  they  found  the 
ship  leaving  thcni  quickly,  they  remained-  But  others, 
who  soon  appeared  in  different  parts,  followed  her 
course  ;  and  sometimes  several  of  them  colkcted  into 
small  bodies,  who  made  a  shouting  noise  all  together^ 
nearly  after  the  manner  of  the  inhabitants  of  New* 
Zealand. 

Eetw  een  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  we  were  at  the 
West  North  West  part  oi"  the  island,  and,  being  near 
the  shore,  we  could  perceive  with  our  glasses,  that  se- 
veral of  tlie  natives,  who  appeared  upon  a  sandy  beachy 
were  all  armed  ^itli  long  spears  and  clubs,  which  they 
brandished  in  the  air  with  signs  of  threatening,  or,  as 
some  on  board  interpreted  their  attitudes,  witii  invita- 
tions to  land.  Mosi  of  them  appeared  naked,  except 
having  a  sort  of  girdle,  >a  hich,  being  brought  up  be- 
tv\een  the  thighs,  covered  that  part  of  the  body.  But 
some  of  thtra  had  pieces  of  cloth  of  dilferent  colours, 
Vv  kite,  striped,  or  chequered,  which  they  wore  as  a  gar- 
n^ienr,  thrown  about  tiieir  shoulders.  And  almost  all 
of  them  had  a  wl-ite  v/rapper  about  their  heads,  not 
much  unhke  a  turban  5  or,  in  some  instances,  like  a 
high  conical  cap.     We  could  also  perceive  that  they 

*  A  very  ii.gc-nious  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  cause  of 
the.  i^i,,  io  ..u  be  met  with  in  Marsden's  History  of  Sunaatra, 
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were  of  n  ta^vnr  colour,  and  in  general  of  a  middling 
stature,  but  robust,  and  inclining  to  corpulence. 

At  this  time,  a  small  canoe  was  launched  in  a  great 
hurry  from  the  further  end  of  the  beach,  and  a  man  get- 
ting into  it,  put  otf*,  as  with  a  view  to  reach  die  ship. 
On  perceiving  this,  I  brought  to,  that  we  might  receive 
the  visit ;  bur  the  man's  resolution  failing,  he  soon  re- 
turned toward  tlie  beach,  where,  after  some  time,  an- 
other man  joined  him  in  the  canoe  ;  and  then  they  both 
p-id  lied  lon-ard  us.  They  stopt  short,  however,  as  if 
afi\aid  to  approach,  until  Omai,  who  addressed  them  in 
the  Otaheite  language,  in  some  measure  quieted  their 
apprehensions.  They  then  came  near  enough  to  take 
some  beads  and  nails,  which  were  tied  to  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  thrown  into  tlie  canoe.  They  seemed  afraid 
to  touch  these  things,  and  put  the  piece  of  wood  aside 
without  untying  them.  This,  howcA^er,  might  arise 
from  superstition ;  for  Omai  told  us,  that  when  they 
saw  us  offering  them  presents,  they  asked  something 
for  their  F.atona,  or  god.  He  also,  perhaps  improperly, 
put  the  question  to  them,  \Vhether  diey  ever  ate  hu- 
man flesh  ?  which  they  answered  in  the  negative,  with 
a  mixture  of  indignation  and  abhorrence.  One  of 
them,  whose  naine  M^as  Mourooa,  being  asked  how  he 
came  by  a  scar  on  his  forehead,  told  us  that  it  was  the 
consequence  of  a  wound  he  had  got  in  fighting  \vitli 
tli-^^  people  of  an  island,  which  lies  to  the  North  East- 
ward, who  sometimes  came  to  invade  them.  They 
afterward  took  Iioid  of  a  rope.  Still,  however,  they 
would  not  venture  on  board  ;  but  told  Omai,  who  un- 
derstood them  pretty  well,  that  their  countrymen  on 
shore  had  given  them  diis  caution,  at  the  same  time  di- 
recting them  to  inquire,  from  whence  our  ship  came, 
and  to  learn  the  name  of  the  Captain.  On  our  part, 
we  inquired  the  name  of  the  island,  which  tliey  called 
Mangy  a  or  Mnn-geea ;  and  sometimes  added  to  it 
Nooe,  nai,  na'iwa.  The  name  of  their  Chief,  they 
said,  was  Orooaeeka. 

S^Zourooa  was  lusty  and  well  made,  but  not  very  tall. 
u  2 
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His  features  were  agreeable,  and  Iiis  disposition  seem- 
ingly no  less  so ;  for  he  made  several  droll  gesticula- 
tions, which  indicated  both  good-nature  and  a  share  of 
humour.  He  also  made  others  which  seemed  of  a  se- 
rious kind,  and  repeated  some  words  with  a  devout  air, 
before  he  ventured  to  lay  hold  of  the  rope  at  the  ship's 
Stern  -,  which  was  probably  to  recommend  himself  to 
the  protection  of  some  Divinity.  His  colour  was  nearly 
of  the  same  cast  with  that  common  to  the  most  southern 
Europeans.  The  other  man  was  not  so  handsome. 
Eoth  of  them  had  strong,  straight  hair,  of  a  jet  colour, 
tied  together  on  the  crown  of  the  head  with  a  bit  of 
cloth.  I'hey  v^^ore  such  girdles  as  we  had  perceived 
about  those  on  shore,  and  we  found  tliey  were  a  sub- 
stance made  from  the  Morus  papyiifera,  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  the  other  islands  of  this  ocean.  It  was 
glazed  like  the  sort  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  ;  but  the  cloth  on  their  heads  \\'as  white,  like 
that  A\  hich  is  found  at  Otaheite.  They  had  on,  a  kind 
of  sandals,  made  of  a  grassy  substance  interwoven, 
which  we  also  observed  were  worn  by  those  who  stood 
upon  the  beach  ;  and,  as  we  supposed,  intended  to  de- 
fend their  feet  against  the  rough  coral  rock.  Their 
beai  ds  were  long ;  and  the  Inside  of  their  arms,  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  and  some  other  parts,  were 
punctured  or  tatooed,  after  the  manner  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  almost  all  the  other  islands  In  the  South  Sea. 
The  lobe  of  their  ears  was  pierced,  or  rather  slit,  and 
to  such  a  length,  that  one  of  them  stuck  there  a  knife 
and  some  beads,  which  he  had  received  from  us  ;  and 
the  same  person  had  two  polished  pearl-shells,  and  a 
bunch  of  human  hair,  loosely  twisted,  hanging  about 
his  neck,  which  was  tlie  only  ornament  we  observed. 
The  canoe  they  came  in  (which  was  the  only  one  we 
saw) ,  was  not  above  ten  iitet  long,  and  veiy  narrow ; 
but  both  strong  and  neatly  made.  The  fore  part  had  a 
flat  board  fastened  over  it,  and  projecting  out,  to  pre-^ 
vent  the  sea  getting  in  on  plunging,  like  the  small 
Evaas  at  Otaheite  3  but  it  had  an  upright  stern,  about 
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five  feet  high,  like  some  in  New  Zealand ;  and  the 
upper  end  of  tliis  stern-post  was  forked.  The  lower 
pciit  of  tlie  canoe  was  of  white  wood  ;  but  the  upper 
was  black,  and  their  paddles,  made  of  wood  of  the  same 
colour,  not  above  three  feet  long,  broad  at  one  end,  and 
blunted.  They  paddled  eitlier  end  of  the  canoe  forward 
indilterently ;  and  only  turned  about  their  faces  to 
paddle  the  contraiy  way. 

-  We  now  stood  off  and  on  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ships 
were  in  a  proper  station,  about  ten  o'clock  I  ordered 
two  boats,  one  of  them  from  tlie  Discovc;ry,  to  sound 
the  coast,  and  to  endeavour  to  find  a  landing-place. 
With  this  view,  I  -\\ent  in  one  of  them  myself,  taking 
with  me  such  articles  to  give  the  natives,  as  I  thought 
.might  serv'C  to  gain  their  good-will.  I  liad  no  sooner 
put  otf  from  the  ship,  than  the  canoe,  with  the  two 
men,  which  had  left  us  not  long  before,  paddled  to- 
ward my  boat  3  and,  having  come  along- side,  ]Mourooa 
stept  into  her,  without  being  asked^,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

Omai,  who  was  with  me,  was  ordered  to  inquire  of 
him,  where  we  could  land  j  and  he  directed  us  to  two 
dilFerent  places.  But  I  saw,  with  regret,  that  the  at- 
tempt could  not  be  made  at  either  place,  unless  at  the 
risk  of  having  our  boats  filled  with  water,  or  even 
staved  to  pieces.  Nor  were  we  more  fortunate  in  our 
search  for  anchorage  ;  for  we  could  find  no  bottomj 
till  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  breakers.  There  we 
met  with  from  forty  to  tAventy  fathoms  depth,  over 
sharp  coral  rocks  ;  so  that  anchoring  would  have  been 
attended  with  much  more  danger  tlian  landing. 

While  we  were  thus  employed  in  reconnoitring  the 
shore,  great  numbers  of  the  natives  thronged  down 
upon  the  reef,  all  armed  as  above  mentioned.  Mourooa, 
who  was  now  in  my  boat,  probably  thinking  that  this 
warlike  appearance  hindered  us  from  landing,  ordered 
them  to  retire  back.  As  many  of  them  complied,  I 
judged  he  must  be  a  person  of  some  consequence 
among  them.  Indeed,  if  we  understood  him  rights  ho 
u  3 
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was  the  king's  brother.  So  great  Mas  the  curiosity  of 
several  of  them,  that  they  took  to  the  water,  and, 
swimming  otT  to  the  boats,  came  on  board  tliem  with- 
out reserve.  Nay,  we  found  it  difficult  to  keep  them 
out ;  and  still  more  difficult  to  prevent  their  canying 
off  every  thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  At 
length,  when  they  pe^'ceived  that  we  were  returning  to 
the  ships,  they  all  left  us,  except  our  original  visitor 
Mourooa.  He,  though  not  vvithout  evident  signs  of 
fear,  kept  his  place  in  my  boat,  and  accompanied  me 
on  board  the  ship. 

The  cattle  and  other  new  objects,  that  presented 
themselves  to  him  there,  did  not  strike  him  with  so 
iTiuch  surprise  as  one  might  have  expected.  Perhaps 
his  mind  was  too  much  taken  up  about  his  own  safety, 
to  allow  him  to  attend  to  other  things.  It  is  certain, 
that  he  seemed  very  uneasy  ;  and  the  ship,  r)ii  our  get- ' 
ting  on  board,  happening  to  be  standing  olf  shore,  this 
circumstance  m.ade  him  the  more  so.  I  could  get  but 
little  new  inform:3tion  from  him  j  and  thert*fore,  after 
he  had  made  a  short  stay,  I  ordered  a  bont  to  carry  him 
in  toward  the  land.  As  soon  as  he  got  out  of  the  cabin, 
he  happened  to  stumble  over  one  of  the  goats  His 
curiosity  now  overcoming  his  fear,  he  stopped,  looked 
at  it,  and  asked  Omai,  what  bird  this  was  }  and  not  re- 
ceiving an  immediate  answer  from  him,  he  repeated  the 
question  to  some  of  the  people  upon  deck.  The  boat 
having  conveyed  him  pretty  near  to  the  surf,  he  leaped 
into  the  sea,  and  swam  ashore.  He  had  no  sooner 
landed,  than  the  multitude  of  his  countrymen  gathered 
round  him,  as  if  with  an  eager  curiosity  to  learn  from 
him  what  he  had  seen ;  and  in  fliis  situation  they  re- 
mained, when  we  lost  sight  of  them.  As  soon  as  the 
boat  re'urned,  we  hoisted  her  in,  and  made  sail  from 
the  land  to  the  Northward. 

Thus  were  we  obliged  to  leave,  unvisited,  this  fine 
island,  which  seemed  capable  of  supplying  all  our  wants. 
It  lies  in  the  latitude  of  21°  5/'  South  j  and  in  the  lon- 
gitude of  201°  53' East.     Such  parts  of  the  coast,  us 
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fell  under  our  observation,  are  guarded  by  a  reef  of 
coral  rock,  on  the  outside  of  which  the  sea  is  of  an  un- 
fuhoniable  depth.  It  is  fall  live  leagues  in  circuit,  and 
of  a  moderate  and  pretty  equal  height  3  though,  in  clear 
Meather,  it  may  be  certainly  seen  at  the  distance  of  ten 
leagues  ;  for  we  had  not  lost  sight  of  it  at  night,  when 
we  had  run  above  seven  leagues,  and  the  Aveather  was 
cloudy.  In  the  middle,  it  rises  into  little  hills,  from 
whence  there  is  a  gentle  descent  to  the  shore,  wdiich,  at 
the  South  West  part,  is  steep,  though  not  above  ten  or 
t\velve  feet  high  ;  and  has  several  excavations  made  by 
the  beating  of  the  waves  against  a  bro\\Tiish  sand- stone 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  descent  here  is  covered 
with  trees  of  a  deep  green  colour,  very  thick,  but  not 
jiigh,  which  seem  all  of  one  sort,  unless  nearest  the 
shore,  where  there  are  great  numbers  of  that  species  of 
dracccna  found  in  tlie  woods  of  New  Zealand,  which 
are  also  scattered  in  some  other  places.  On  the  North 
West  part,  the  shore,  as  we  mentioned  above,  ends  in  a 
sandy  beach ;  beyond  which  the  land  is  broken  down 
into  small  chasms  or  gullies,  and  has  a  broad  border  of 
trees  resembling  tall  willows  ;  -which,  from  its  regu- 
larity, might  be  supposed  a  work  of  art,  did  not  its  ex- 
tent forbid  us  to  think  so.  Fartlier  up  on  the  ascenty" 
the  trees  were  of  the  deep  green  mentioned  before. 
Some  of  us  supposed  these  to  be  the  rima,  intermixed 
with  low  cocoa  palms  ;  and  a  few  of  some  other  sorts. 
They  seemed  not  so  thick  as  on  the  South  West  part, 
and  higher  ;  wliich  appearance  might  be  owing  to  our 
nearer  approach  to  the  shore.  On  the  little  hills,  were 
some  trees  of  a  taller  sort,  thinly  scattered ;  but  the 
other  parts  of  tliem  were  either  bare,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour,  or  covered  with  something  like  fern.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  island  has  a  pretty  aspect,  and  might  be 
made  a  beaiuiiul  spot  by  cultivation. 

As  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  both  numerous  and 
well  fed,  such  articles  of  provision  as  the  island  pro- 
duces must  be  in  great  plenty.  It  might,  however,  be 
a  nwtter  of  cuno»ity  to  know, particuUu'iy,  their  method 
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of  subsistence  j  for  our  friend  Mourooa  told  us,  that 
they  had  no  animals,  as  hogs  and  dogs,  both  which, 
however,  they  had  heard  ofj  but  acl%nowledged  thry 
had  plantains,  bread-fi-uit,  and  taro.  The  only  birds  we 
saw,  were  some  white  egg- birds,  terns,  and  noddies  j 
and  one  white  heron,  on  the  shore. 

The  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mangeea  is  a  dia- 
lect of  that  spoken  at  Otaheite  ;  though  their  pronun- 
ciation, as  that  of  the  New  Zealanders,  be  more  guttu- 
ral. Some  of  their  words,  of  which  two  or  three  arc 
perhaps  peculiar  to  this  island,  are  here  subjoined,  as 
taken,  by  Mr.  Anderson,  from  Omai,  who  had  learnt 
them  in  his  conversations  with  Mourooa.  The  Otaheite 
words,  where  tliere  is  any  resemblance,,  are  placed  op- 
posite. 


English. 

Mavgcea. 

OtahcitoL 

A  cocoa  nut. 

Eakkaree, 

Aree. 

Bread-fruit, 

Kooroo, 

Ooroo. 

A  canoe. 

Ewakka, 

Evaa. 

Friend, 

Naoo,  mou. 

A  man, 

Taata,  or  Tangata, 

Taata. 

Cloth,  or  cloth  plant,  Taia,  taia  aoutee. 

Eoute. 

Good, 

Mata, 

Myty. 

A  club. 

Pooroohee. 

Yes, 

Aee, 

Ai. 

No, 

Aoure, 

Aoure. 

A  spear, 

Heyhey. 

Afght,  or  lattle. 

Etamagee, 

Tamaee. 

A  woman, 

Waheine, 

Waheine. 

A  daughter. 

Maheine, 

Maheine. 

The  swi. 

Heetaia  matooa. 

I, 

Ou, 

Wou. 

The  shore, 

Euta, 

Euta. 

What  is  that  7 

Ehataieee  ? 

Owytaieeoa  ? 

There, 

Oo. 

A  chief. 

Ereekee, 

Eree. 

r~.r,^  ^v^«-»o^/;,7  /"  Manna  fan  adjunct 
To  hiss,  Ooma. 
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The  natives  oi"  Mangeea  seem  to  resemble  tliose  of 
Otahcite  and  the  Marquesas  in  the  beauty  of  their  per- 
sons, more  than  any  other  nation  I  have  seen  in  these 
seas  3  liaving  a  smooth  skin,  and  not  being  muscular, 
1'heir  general  disposition  also  corresponds^  as  tar  as  w^ 
had  opportunities  of  judging,  with  tliat  which  distin- 
guishes tlie  first  mentioned  people.  For  they  are  not 
only  cheerful,  but,  as  Mourooa  shewed  us,  are  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  lascivious  gesticulations  which  the 
Otaheiteans  practise  in  their  dances.  It  may  also  be 
supposed,  that  their  method  of  living  is  similar.  For, 
though  the  nature  of  the  country  prevented  our  seeing 
many  of  tlieir  habitations,  we  observed  one  house  near 
the  beach,  which  much  resembled,  in  its  mode  of  con- 
struction, those  of  Otaheite.  It  was  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  grove  of  trees,  and  appeared  to  be  about  thirty  feet 
long,  and  seven  or  eight  high,  with  an  open  end,  \^'hich 
represented  an  ellipse  divided  transversely.  Before  it, 
%vas  spread  somediing  white  on  a  few  bushes ;  which 
we  conjectured  to  be  a  fishing  net,  and,  to  appearance, 
of  a  very  delicate  texture. 

They  salute  strangers  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
Kew  Zealanders,  by  joining  noses  3  adding,  however, 
the  additional  ceremony  of  taking  the  hand  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  are  paying  civilities,  and  rubbing  it 
with  a  degree  of  force  upon  their  nose  and  iliouth*. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Palaos,  New  Philippine,  or  rather 
Caroline  Islands,  at  the  distance  of  almost  fifteen  hundred 
leagues  from  Mangeea,  have  the  same  mode  of  salutation. 
'*  LtLir  civilite,  et  la  marque  de  leur  respect,  consiste  a  prendre 
"  la  main  ou  le  pied  dc  celui  a  qui  ils  veulent  faire  honneur,  et 
*'  s'en  f rotter  doucement  tout  le  visage."  Lfitra  £dif antes  t?" 
Suriciiscsy  torn.  xv.  p.  '■JOH,  Edit.  I  TBI. 
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CKAP.  II. 


The  Discovery  of  an  Is/and  called  JVafi^'on. —  Its  Coasts 
examined — Visits  from  the  Natires  on  inard  the 
Ships  — liless.  Gore,  Burney,  and  /indersfm,  iritk 
Owai,  sent  on  Shore. — Mr.  Anderson's  Niirrotive  of 
th.'ir  Reception. —  Omais  Expedient  to  prevent  th/ir 
heing  detained. — His  meetini^  irith  sovie  of  his  Coun- 
trymen, and  their  distresful.  Voyage  — Farther  Ac- 
count of  IFateeoo,  and  of  its  Inhabitants. 

After  leaving  Mangeea,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
30th  iVIarch,  we  continued  our  course  Nortliward  all  that 
nght,  and  till  noon  on  the  31st ;  when  we  again  saw 
Jand,  in  the  direction  of  North  East  by  North,  distant 
eight  or  ten  leagues. 

Next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  we  had  got  abreast 
of  its  Norih  end,  within  four  leagues  of  it,  but  to  lee- 
ward 3  and  "could  now  pronounce  it  to  be  an  i.sland, 
nearly  of  the  same  appearance  and  extent  with  that  we 
had  so.  lately  left.  At  the  same  time,  another  island, 
but  much  smaller,  was  seen  right  ahead.  We  could 
have  soon  reached  this  j  but  the  largest  one  had  tlie 
preference,  as  most  likely  to  furnish  a  supply  of  food 
for  the  cattle,  of  w4fich  we  began  to  be  in  great  want. 

With  this  view  I  determined  to  work  up  to  it  j  but  as 
there  was  but  little  wind,  and  that  little  was  unfavour- 
able, we  were  stiil  two  leagues  to  leeward  at  eight 
o'clock  the  following  morning  Soon  after,  I  sent  two 
araied  boats/rom  tlie  Resolution,  and  one  from  the  Dis- 
covery, under  ihe  command  of  Tv.eiitenant  Gore,  to 
,look  for  anchoring-ground,  and  a  landing-place.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  piyed  up  under  the  island  with  th^ 
ships. 

Just  as  the  boats  were  putting  off,  we  observed  se- 
veral single  canoes  coming  from  tiie  hliore.     They  w^a^ 
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first  to  the  Discovery,  biic  being  the  nearest  ship.  It 
A\  as  not  long  after,  when  three  of  these  cimoes  came 
aicjiig-fjide'  of  tiie  Resolution,  each  conducted  by  one 
HJan.  They  ai'e  long  and  narrow,  and  supported  by 
outriggers.  I'he  stern  is  elevated  about  three  or  four 
tect,  sometliing  like  a  ship's  stern-post.  Ihe  head  is 
fiat  above,  but  prow-like  below,  and  turns  down  at  the 
extreniity,  like  tbe  end  of  a  violin.  Some  knives, 
beads,  and  other  trifies  were  conveyed  to  our  visitors  ; 
and  they  gave  us  a  few  cocoa-nuts,  upon  our  asking  for 
them.  Eat  they  did  not  part  witli  them  by  way  of  ex- 
change fur  what  they  had  received  from  us.  For  they 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  bartering  J  nor  did  they  ap-' 
pear  to  estimate  any  oi  our  presents  at  a  high  rate. 

With  a  little  persuasion,  one  of  them  made  his  canocj 
fast  to  ihe  ship,  and  came  on  board  j  and  the  other  two, 
encouraged  by  h;s  example,  soon  foUow^ed  him.  Their 
whole  behaviour  marked  that  diey  were  quite  at  their 
case,  and  felt  no  sort  of  apprehension  of  our  detaining, 
or  vising  them  ill. 

After  their  departure,  another  canoe  arrived,  con- 
ducted by  a  man  who  brought  a  bunch  of  plantains  as  a 
present  to  me 3  asking  for  me  byname,  having  learnt  it 
li'om  Omai,  who  wt.s  sent  before  us  in  the  boat  witli 
]Mr,  Gore.  In  return  for  tliis  civility,  I  gave  him  an 
axe,  and  a  piece  of  red  clotli ;  and  he  paddled  back  to 
the  shore  well  satir^fied.  I  afterward  understood  from 
()mai,  that  this  present  had  been  sent  from  the  king, 
or  pruicipal  Chief  of  the  island. 

Not  long  after,  a  double  canoe,  in  which  were 
.twelve  men,  came  toward  us.  As  they  drew  near  die 
ship,  they  recited  some  words  in  concert,  by  w^ay  of 
chorus*,  one  of  tlieir  number  first  standing  up,   and 

*  Something  like  this  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Marquesas,  v/hen  Captain  Cook  visited  them  in 
1774.  See  lis  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  201.  It  is  curioiis  to  observe,  at 
what  immense  distances  this  mode  of  receiving-  strangers  pre- 
vails. Padillo,  who  sailed  from  Manilla  in  17 li  ,  on  a  voyage 
n»  discover  the  P»laos  Islands,  was  thus  received  there.    The 
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giving  the  word  before  each  repetilioii.  When  they 
had  finished  their  solemn  chant,  tliey  came  aiong-side, 
and  asked  for  the  Chief.  As  soon  as  I  shewed  myself, 
a  pig  and  a  few  cocoa-nuts  were  conv^eyed  up  into  the 
ship ',  and  the  principal  person  in  the  canoe  made  mc 
an  additional  present  of  a  piece  of  matting,  as  soon  as 
he  and  his  companions  got  on  board. 

Our  visitors  were  conducted  into  tlie  cabin,  and  ta 
other  parts  of  the  ship.  Some  objects  seemed  to  strike 
them  with  a  degree  of  surprize  3  but  nothing  iixed  their 
attention  for  a  moment.  They  were  afraid  to  come 
near  tlie  cows  and  horses  ;  nor  did  they  lorni  the  least 
conception  of  their  nature.  But  the  sheep  and  goats 
did  not  surpass  the  limits  of  their  idciis ;  for  they  gave 
lis  to  understand,  that  they  knew  them  to  be  birds.  It 
will  appear  rather  incredible,  that  human  ignorance 
could  ever  make  so  strange  a  mistake  ;  there  not  being 
the  most  distant  similitude  between  a  sheep  or  goat,  and 
any  winged  animal.  But  these  people  seemed  to  know 
nothing  of  the  existence  of  any  odier  land-animals,  be- 
sides hogs,  dogs,  and  birds.  Our  sheep  and  goats,  they 
could  see,  were  very  different  creatures  from  the  two 
first,  and  therefore  they  inferred,  that  they  must  belong 
to  tlie  latter  class,  in  v^diich  they  knew  tliere  is  a  consi- 
derable variety  of  species.  I  made  a  present  to  my 
new  friend  of  what  I  thought  might  be  most  acceptable 
to  him  ',  but,  on  his  going  away,  he  seemed  rather  dis- 
sppointed  than  pleased.  I  afterward  understood  tliat 
he  was  very  desirous  of  obtaining  a  dog,  of  which  ani- 
mal this  island  could  not  boast,  though  its  inhabitants 
knew  tliat  the  race  existed  in  otlier  islands  of  their 
ocean.  Captain  Clerke  had  received  the  like  present, 
witli  the  same  view,  from  another  man^  who  met  with 
from  him  the  like  disappointment. 


writer  of  the  relation  of  his  voyage  says,  "  Aussitot  qu'ils  ap- 
*'  procherent  de  notre  bord,  ils  se  mirent  a  chanter.  lis  re- 
*'  gloient  la  cadence,  en  frappant  des  mains  sur  leurs  ciiisses." — 
Xetttfs  Mdlfiutifgs  "l^^  Cur/gnsesj  tom,  XV.  p.  323. 
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The  people  in  these  canoes  were  in  general  of  a 
middling  size,  and  not  unlike  those  of  JMangeea  5 
though  several  were  of  a  blacker  cast  than  any  we  saw 
•there.  Their  hair  was  tied  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
or  flowing  loose  about  the  shoulders  ;  and  though  in 
some  it  was  of  a  frizzling  disposition,  yet,  lor  the  most 
part,  that,  as  well  as  the  straight  sort,  was  long.  Their 
features  were  various,  and  some  of  the  young  men 
rather  handsome.  Like  tliose  of  Mangeea,  they  had 
girdles  of  glazed  cloth,  or  fine  matting,  the  ends  of 
wliich,  being  brought  betwixt  their  tliighs,  covered  the 
adjoining  parts.  Ornaments,  composed  of  a  sort  of 
broad  grass,  stained  w  ith  red,  and  strung  with  berries  of 
the  night-shade,  were  worn  about  their  necks.  Their 
cars  were  bored,  but  not  slit  3  and  they  were  punctin-ed 
upon  the  legs,  from  the  knee  to  the  heel,  which  made 
th.era  appear  as  if  they  wore  a  kind  of  boots.  They 
also  resembled  the  inhabitants  of  Mangeea  in  the  length 
of  their  beards,  and,  like  them,  wore  a  sort  of  sandal* 
upon  their  feet.  Their  behaviour  was  frank  and  cheer- 
ful, with  a  great  deal  of  good -nature. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  IVfr.  Gore  re- 
turned with  the  boat,  and  informed  me,  that  he  had 
examined  all  the  Vv'est  side  of  the  island,  without  find- 
ing a  place  where  a  boat  could  land,  or  the  ships  could 
anchor,  the  shore  being  eveiy  where  bounded  by  a  steep 
coral  rock,  against  which  the  sea  broke  in  a  dreadful 
furf.  But  as  tlie  natives  seemed  very  friendly,  and  to 
express  a  degree  of  disappointment  when  they  saw  that 
cur  people  failed  in  their  attempts  to  land,  Mr.  Gore 
was  of  opinion^  that  by  means  of  Omai,  who  could  best 
explain  our  request,  they  might  be  prevailed  upon  to 
bring  off  to  tlie  boats,  beyond  the  surf,  such  articles  as 
we  most  wanted  j  in  particular,  the  stems  of  plantain 
trees,  which  make  good  food  for  the  cattle.  Having 
little  or  no  wind,  the  delay  of  a  day  or  two  was  not  of 
ary  moment  5  and  therefore  I  determined  to  try  the 
exi^eriment,  ai;d  gpt  ever}'  thing  ready  against  the  next 
niorning. 

VOL.  V.  X, 
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Soon  after  day-break,  we  observed  some  cariocf 
coming  otf  to  the  ships,  and  one  of  them  directed  its 
course  to  the  Resolution.  In  it  was  a  hog,  with  some 
plantains  and  cocoa  nuts,  for  which  the  people  who 
brought  them,  demanded  a  dog  from  us,  and  refused 
every  other  thing  that  we  oftl^red  in  exchange.  One  of 
our  gentlemen  on  board,  ]:iappened  to  have  a  dog  and  a 
bitch,  which  were  great  nuisances  in  the  ship,  and  might 
have  been  disposed  of  on  this  occasion  for  a  purpose  of 
real  utility,  by  propagating  a  race  of  so  useful  an  animal 
in  this  island.  But  their  owner  had  no  such  views,  in 
making  them  the  companions  of  his  voyage.  However, 
to  gratify  these  people,  Omai  parted  with  a  favourite 
dog  he  had  brought  from  England ;  and  with  this  ac^ 
quisition  they  departed  highly  satisfied. 

About  ten  o'clock,  I  dispatched  Mr.  Gore  with  three 
boats,  two  from  the  Rebolution,  and  one  from  the  Dis- 
covery, to  try  the  experiment  he  had  proposed.  And, 
as  I  could  confide  in  his  diligence  and  ability,  I  left  it 
entirely  to  himself,  to  act  as,  from  circumstances,  he 
should  judge  to  be  most  proper.  Two  of  tlie  natives, 
who  had  been  on  board,  accompanied  him,  and  Omai 
went  with  him  in  his  boat  as  an  interpreter.  The  ships 
being  a  full  league  from  the  island  when  the  boats  put 
off,  and  having  but  little  wind,  it  was  noon  before  w^ 
could  work  up  to  it.  "VVe  then  saw  our  three  boats 
riding  at  their  grapplings,  just  witl^iOut  the  surf,  and  a, 
prodigious  number  of  the  natives  on  the  shore,  abreast 
of  them.  By  this  we  concluded,  that  Mr.  Gore,  and 
others  of  our  people,  had  landed,  and  our  impatience  to 
know  the  event  may  be  easily  conceived.  In  order  to 
observe  their  motions,  and  to  be  ready  to  give  them 
such  assistance  as  tliey  might  want,  and  our  respective 
situations  would  admit  of,  I  kept  as  near  the  shore  as 
was  prudent.  I  was  sensible,  however,  that  the  reef 
v\as  as  effectual  a  barrier  between  us  and  our  friends 
who  had  landed,  and  put  them  as  much  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  protection,  as  if  half  the  circumference  of 
the  globe  had  intervened.     But  the  ishudcrs,  it  was 
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probable,  did  not  know  this  so  well  as  we  did.  Some 
of  them,  now  and  then,  came  off  io  fiie  ships  in  their 
canoes,  with  a  few  cocoa  nuts  ;  wb'ch  they  exchanged 
for  whatever  was  offered  to  them,  witliout  seeming  to 
give  the  preference  to  any  particular  article. 

These  occasional  visits  served  to  lessen  mv  solicitude 
about  our  people  who  had  landed.  Though  we  could 
get  no  information  from  our  visitors  ;  yet  their  ven- 
turing on  board  seemed  to  imply,  at  least,  that  ti.eir 
countiymen  on  shore  had  not  made  an  improper  'i^e  of 
the  confidence  put  in  them.  At  length,  a  little  before 
sun-set,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  noati  put 
off.  When  they  got  on  board,  1  found  that  Ivlr.  Gore 
himself,  Omai,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Burney,  were 
the  only  persons  who  had  landed.  The  transactions  of 
the  day  were  now  fully  reported  to  me  by  Mr.  Gore  j 
but  Mr.  Anderson's  account  of  them  being  very  parti- 
cular, and  including  some  remarks  on  the  island  and  its 
inhabitants,  I  shall  give  it  a  place  here,  nearly  in  his 
own  words. 

"  V>'e  rowed  toward  a  small  sandy  beach,  upon 
which,  and  upon  the  adjacent  rocks,  a  great  number  of 
the  natives  had  assembled ;  and  came  to  an  anclior 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  reef,  which  extends 
about  as  far,  or  a  little  farther,  from  tiie  shore.  Seve- 
ral of  the  natives  swam  off,  bringing  coco>a-nuts  ;  and 
Oraai,  with  dieir  countr}'men,  whom  we  had  with  us 
in  the  boats,  made  them  sensible  of  our  wish  to  land. 
But  their  attention  was  taken  up,  for  a  little  time,  hj 
the  dog,  w^hich  had  been  carried  from  the  ship,  and 
was  just  brought  on  shore,  round  whom  they  flocked 
with  great  eagerness.  Soon  after,  two  canoes  came  off; 
and,  to  create  a  greater  confidence  in  the  islanders,  we 
determined  to  go  unarmed,  and  run  the  hazard  of  be- 
ing treated  well  or  ill. 

*^  Mr.  Burney,  the  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Discovery, 

and  I,  went  in  one  canoe,  a  little  time  before  the  other; 

and  our  conductors,  watching  attentively  the  motions  of 

the  surf,  landed  us  safel}'  upon  the  reef.     An  islande;? 

^  2 
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took  hold  of  each  of  us^,  obviously  with  an  hilcntlon  i^- 
support  us  in  walking,  over  the  rugged  rocks,  to  the 
beach,  where  several  of  the  others  met  us,  holding  the 
green  boughs,  of  a  species  of  Mimosa,  in  their  hands, 
and  saluted  us  by  applying  their  noses  to  ours. 

''  We  were  conducted  from  the  beach  by  our  guides, 
amidst  a  great  crowed  of  people,  who  flocked  with  very 
eager  curiosity  to  look  at  us  ;  and  would  have  pre- 
vented our  proceeding,  had  not  some  men,  who  seemed 
to  have  authority,  dealt  blows,  with  little  distinction, 
amongst  them,  to  keep  them  off.  We  were  then  led 
up  an  avenue  of  cocoa-palms  j  and  soon  came  to  a 
number  of  men,  arranged  in  two  rows,  armed  with 
f;lubs,  which  they  held  on  their  shoulders,  much  in  the 
manner  we  rest  a  musquet.  After  walking  a  little  way 
amongst  these,  we  found  a  person  who  seemed  a  Chief, 
sitting  on  die  ground  cross-legged,  cooling  himself  with 
a  sort  of  triangular  fan,  made  from  a  leaf  of  the  cocoa- 
palm,  with  a  polishsd  handle,  of  black  wood,  fixed  to 
one  corner.  In  his  ears  were  large  bunches  of  beautiful 
red  featliers,  which  pointed  forward.  But  he  had  no 
other  mark,  or  ornament,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
rest  of  the  people ;  though  they  all  obeyed  him  witli 
the  greatest  alacrity.  He  either  naturally  had,  or  at 
this  time  put  on,  a  serious,  but  not  severe  countenance  j 
and  we  M-ere  desired  to  salute  him  as  he  sat,  by  some 
people  who  seemed  of  consequence. 

''  We  proceeded  still  amongst  the  men  armed  with 
clubs,  and  came  to  a  second  Chief,  who  sat  fanning 
himself,  and  ornamented  as  the  first.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  size,  and  uncommon  corpulence, 
though,  to  appearance,  not  above  thirty  years  of  age. 
In  ihe  same  manner,  we  were  conducted  to  a  third 
Chief,  who  seemed  older  than  the  two  former,  and, 
though  not  so  fat  as  the  second,  was  of  a  large  size.  He 
also  was  sitting,  and  adorned  with  red  feathers ;  and 
after  saluting  him  as  we  had  done  the  others,  he  de- 
fiired  us  both  to  sit  down.  Which  we  were  very  will- 
ing to  do,  being  pretty  well  fatigued  with  walking  up, 
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and  with  the  excessive  heat  we  felt  amOngst  the  vast 
crowd  that  surrounded  us. 

"  In  a  few  minutes>  the  people  were  ordered  to  se- 
parate ;  and  ^^'e  saw,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards, 
about  twenty  young  women,  ornamented  as  the  Chiefs;» 
with  red  feathers,  engaged  in  a  dance,  which  they  per- 
formed to  a  slow  and  serious  air,  sung  by  tliem  all.  We 
got  up,  and  went  forward  to  see  them  ;  and  though  \\q 
must  have  been  strange  objects  to  them,  they  continued 
their  dance,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  us. 
They  seemed  to  be  directed  by-  a  man  who  served  as  a 
prompter,  and  mentioned  each  motion  they  were  to 
make.  But  they  never  changed  tlie  spot,  as  we  do  in 
dancing,  and  though  their  feet  were  not  at  rest,  this  ex- 
ercise consisted  more  in  moving  the  fingers  very  nimbly, 
at  the  same  time  holding  the  hands  in  a  prone  position 
near  the  face,  and  now  and  then  also  clapping  them  to- 
gether*. Their  motions  and  songs  were  performed  in 
such  exact  concert,  that  it  should  seem  they  had  been 
taught  with  great  care  j  and  probably  they  were  selected 
for  this  ceremony,  as  few  of  those  whom  we  saw  in  the 
cro\^-d  equalled  them  in  beauty.  In  general,  they  were 
rather  stout  than  slender,  with  black  hair  lio\^ing  in 
ringlets  down  the  neck,  and  of  an  olive  complexion. 
Their  features  were,  ratlier,  fuller  than  what  we  allow 
to  perfect  beauties,  and  much  alike ;  but  tlieir  eyes 
were  of  a  deep  black,  and  each  countenance  expressed 
a  degree  of  complacency  and  niodesty,  peculiar  to  the 
sex  in  every  part  of  the  world  j  but  perhaps  more  con- 
spicuous here,  where  Nature  presented  us  with  her  pro' 
ducticns  in  the  fullest  perfection,  unbiassed  in  sentiment 
by  custom,  or  unrestrained  in  manner  by  art.  TheiiT 
shape  and  limbs  were  elegantly  formed.  For,  as  tlieir 
dress  consisted  only  of  a  piece  of  glazed  cloth  fastened 

*  The  dances  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  have 
a  great  resemblance  to  those  here  described.  See  Lettres  Edif, 
ifX  Ctirieuses^  tom.  xv.  p.  315.  See  ?.lso,  in  the  same  volume, 
p.  207,  what  is  said  of  the  singing  and  dancing  of  the  inhabi- 
i:iats  of  the  r'alaos  Islands,  %Yliich  belong  lo  the  sarae  group. 
X  J 
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about  the  waist,  and  scarcel7  reaching  so  low  as  the 
knees,  in  many  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
every  part.  This  dance  was  not  finished,  when  we 
heard  a  noise,  as  if  some  horses  had  been  galloping  to- 
ward us ;  and,  on  looking  aside,  we  saw  the  people 
armed  with  clubs,  who  had  been  desired,  as  we  sup- 
posed, to  entertain  us  with  the  sight  of  their  manner  of 
lighting.  This  they  now  did,  one  party  pursuing  an- 
other who  fled. 

"  As  we  supposed  the  ceremony  of  being  introduced 
to  the  Chiefs  was  at  an  end,  we  began  to  look  about  for 
Mr.  Gore  and  Omai ;  and,  though  the  crowd  would 
hardly  suffer  us  to  move,  we  at  length  found  them 
coming  up,  as  much  incommoded  by  the  number  of 
people  as  \^'e  had  been,  and  introduced  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  three  Chiefs,  whose  names  were  Otteroo, 
Tai-oa,  and  Fatouweera.  Each  of  these  expected  a 
present ;  and  Mi-.  Gore  gave  them  such  things  as  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  the  ship,  for  that  purpose. 
After  this,  making  use  of  Omai  as  his  interpreter,  he 
inf::)rmed  the  Chiefs  with  what  intention  we  had  come 
on  shore  ;  but  was  given  to  understand,  that  he  must 
wait  till  the  next  day,  and  then  he  should  have  what 
was  wanted. 

''  They  now  seemed  to  take  some  pains  to  separate  us 
from  each  other  ;  and  every  one  of  us  had  his  circle  to 
surround  and  gaze  at  him.  For  my  own  part,  I  was, 
at  one  time,  above  an  hour  apart  from  my  friends  j  and 
when  I  told  the  Chief,  with  wliom  I  sat,  that  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  Omai,  he  peremptorily  refused  my  request. 
At  the  same  time,  I  foand  the  people  began  to  steal  se- 
veral trifling  things  which  I  had  in  my  pocket ;  and 
when  I  took  the  liberty  of  complaining  to  the  Chief  of 
this  treatment,  he  justified  it.  From  these  circum- 
stances, I  now  entertained  apprehensions,  that  they 
might  have  formed  the  design  of  detaining  us  amongst 
them.  They  did  not,  indeed,  seem  to  be  of  a  dispo- 
sition so  savage,  as  to  make  us  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
\)ur  persons  j  but  it  vvas^  nevertheless^  vexing  to  think. 
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we  had  hazarded  being  detained  by  their  curioslt}'.  In 
this  situation,  I  asked  for  something  to  eat ;  and  they 
readily  brought  to  me  some  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit,  and 
a  sort  of  sour  pudding,  which  was  pre^^ented  by  a  m'O- 
man.  And  on  my  complaining  much  of  the  heat,  occa" 
sioned  by  the  crowd,  the  Ch'ef  himself  condescended  to 
fan  me,  and  gave  me  a  small  piece  of  cloth,  which  he 
had  round  his  waist. 

'^  Mr.  Burney  happening  to  come  to  the  place  wdiere 
I  was,  I  mentioned  my  suspicions  to  him  ;  and,  to  put 
it  to  the  test,  ^^'hether  they  were  well-founded,  we  at- 
tempted to  get  to  the  beach.  But  we  w^ere  stopped, 
when  about  half-way,  bv  some  men,  who  told  us,  that 
we  must  go  back  to  the  place  which  we  had  left.  On 
coming  up,  we  found  Omai  entertaining  the  same  ap- 
prehensions. But  he  had,  as  he  fancied,  an  additional 
reason  for  being  afraid  ;  for  he  had  obser\'ed,  that  they 
had  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  an  oven,  which  they 
WTre  now^  heating  ;  and  he  could  assign  no  other  reason 
for  this,  than  that  they  meant  to  roast,  and  eat  us,  as  is 
practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand.  Nay,  he 
went  so  fu"  as  to  ask  them  the  question  ;  at  which  they 
were  greatly  surprized,  asking,  in  return,  whether  that 
was  a  custom  with  us  ?  Mr.  Burney  and  I  were  rathei 
angiy  tiiat  they  should  be  thus  suspected  by  himj  there 
having,  as  yet,  been  no  appearances,  in  their  conduct 
toward  us,  of  their  being  capable  of  such  brutality. 

"  In  this  manner  we  v/ere  detained  the  greatest  part 
of  the  day,  being  sometimes  together,  and  sometimes 
separated  ;  but  always  in  a  crowd  ;  who,  not  satisfied 
with  gazing  at  us,  frequently  desired  us  to  uncover  parts 
of  our  skin}  the  sight  of  which  commonly  produced  a 
general  murmur  of  admiration.  At  the  same  time  they 
did  not  omit  these  opportunities  of  rifling  our  pockets  ; 
and,  at  last,  one  of  them  snatched  a  small  bayonet  frorn 
Mr.  Gore,  which  hung  in  its  sheath  by  his  side.  Thii 
was  represented  to  the  Chief,  who  pretended  to  send 
some  person  in  search  of  it.  But,  in  ail  probability,  he 
€ounLen3nced  tiic  liieit  3  ior,  soon  alter,   Omai  had  ^ 
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dagger  stolen  from   his   side^   in   (he  same  manner  j 

though  he  did  not  miss  it  immediately. 

^'  Whether  tliey  observed  any  signs  of  uneasiness  in 
us,  or  that  they  voluntarily  repealed  their  emblems  of 
friendship  when  we  expressed  a  desire  to  go^  I  cannot 
tell  5  but,  at  this  time,  they  brought  some  green  boughs, 
and,  sticking  their  ends  in  the  ground,  desired  we  might 
hold  them  as  we  sat.  Upon  oar  urging  again  the  busi- 
ness we  came  upon,  they  gave  us  to  understand,  that 
V.  e  must  stay  and  eat  with  them  -,  and  a  pig  which  we 
saw,  soon  after,  lying  near  the  oven,  which  they  had 
prepared  and  heated,  removed  Omai's  apprehension  of 
being  put  into  it  himself;  and  made  us  think  it  mjght 
be  intended  for  our  repast.  The  Chief  also  promised  to 
send  some  people  to  procure  food  for  the  cattle ;  but  it 
was  not  till  pretty  late  in  the  afternoon,  that  we  saw 
them  return  with  a  few  plantain-trees^  which  they  car- 
ried to  our  boats. 

"■  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Burney  and  I  attempted 
again  to  go  to  the  beach ;  but  when  we  arrived,  found 
ourselves  watched  by  people,  who,  to  appearance,  had 
been  placed  there  for  this  purpose.  For  when  I  tried  to 
\y?Aq  in  upon  the  reef,  one  of  them  took  hold  of  my 
clotlies,  and  dragged  me  back.  I  picked  up  some 
small  pieces  of  coral,  \vhich  they  required  me  to  throw 
down  again  ;  and,  on  my  refusal,  they  made  no  scruple 
to  take  them  forcibly  from  me.  I  had  gathered  some 
small  plants ;  but  these  also  I  could  not  be  permitted  to  . 
retain.  And  they  took  a  fan  from  Mr.  Burney,  which 
he  had  received  as  a  present  on  coming  ashore.  Omai 
said,  we  had  done  wrong  in  taking  up  any  thing  ;  for  it 
was  not  the  custom  here  to  permit  freedoms  of  that  kind 
to  strangers,  till  they  had,  in  some  measure,  naturalized 
them  to  the  country,  by  enterLiining  them  with  festi- 
vity for  two  or  three  days. 

"  Finding  diat  the  only  method  of  procuring  better 
treatment  was  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their  will, 
we  went  up  again  to  the  place  we  had  left ;  and  they 
HOW  promised^  that  we  shoold  have  a  canoe  to  carry  us 
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cif  to  Our  boats,  after  we  had  eaten  of  a  repast  which 
had  been  prepared  for  us. 

''  Accordingly,  the  second  Chief,  to  whom  we  had 
been  introduced  in  the  morning,  having  seated  himself 
upon  a  low  broad  stool  of  blackish  hard  \^'ood.  tolerably 
polished,  and  directing  the  multitude  to  make  a  pretty 
large  ring,  made  us  sit  down  by  him.  A  considerable 
num.ber  of  cocoa-nuts  were  now  brought  j  and,  shortly 
after,  a  long  green  basket,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
baked  plantains  to  have  served  a  dozen  persons.  A 
piece  of  the  young  hog,  that  had  been  dressed,  was  then 
set  before  each  of  us,  of  which  we  were  desired  to  eat. 
Our  appetites,  however,  had  failed,  from  the  fatigue  of 
the  day  5  and  though  we  did  eat  a  litde  to  please  them, 
it  was  without  satismction  to  ourselves. 

*'  It  being  now  near  sun-set,  we  told  them  it  was 
time  to  go  on  board.  This  they  allowed;  and  sent  down 
to  ihe  beach  the  remainder  of  the  victuals  that  had  been 
dressed,  to  be  carried  with  us  to  the  ships.  But,  before 
we  set  out,  Omai  was  treated  with  a  drink  he  had  been 
used  to  in  his  own  country  ;  which,  we  observed,  was 
made  here,  as  at  other  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  by 
chewing  the  root  of  a  sort  of  pepper.  We  found  a  ca- 
noe ready  to  put  us  off  to  our  boats  ;  which  tire  natives 
did,  with  the  same  caution  as  when  we  landed.  But> 
even  here,  their  thievish  disposition  did  not  leave  them. 
For  a  person  of  some  consequence  among  them,  who 
came  with  us,  took  an  opportunity,  just  as  they  were 
pushing  the  canoe  into  the  surf,  to  snatch  a  bag  out  of 
her,  which  I  had,  with  the  greatest  difficult}',  preserved 
all  the  day ;  tliere  being  in  it  a  small  pocket-pistol> 
which  I  was  unwilling  to  part  with.  Perceiving  him,  I 
called  out,  expressing  as  much  displeasure  as  I  could. 
On  which  he  thought  proper  to  return,  and  swim  with 
the  bag  to  the  canoe  3  but  he  denied  he  had  stolen  it, 
though  detected  in  the  very  act.  The)'  put  lis  on  board 
our  boats,  with  the  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  and  other  pro- 
visions, which  they  had  brought  j  and  \xe  rowed  to  the:* 
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ships,  very  well  pleased  that  we  had  at  last  got  out  of 
the  hands  of  our  ti^oublesome  masters. 

"  We  regretted  much,  that  our  restrained  situation 
gave  us  so  little  opportunity  of  making  observations  on 
the  country.  For,  during  the  whole  day,  we  were  sel- 
dom a  hundred  yards  from  the  place  where  we  were  in- 
troduced to  the  Chiefs  on  landings  and,  consequently, 
were  confined  to  the  surrounding  objects.  The  first 
thing  that  presented  itself,  worthy  of  our  notice,  was 
the  number  of  people  ;  which  must  have  been,  at  least, 
two  tliousand.  For  those  who  welcomed  us  on  tlie 
shore,  bore  no  pro]:>ortion  to  the  multitude  we  found 
amongst  the  trees,  on  proceeding  a  little  way  up. 

''  We  could  also  obsene,  that,  except  a  few,  those 
we  had  hitherto  seen  on  board,  were  of  the  lower  class. 
For  a  great  number  of  those  we  now  met  with,  had  a 
superior  dignity  in  their  air,  and  were  of  a  much  whiter 
cast.  In  general,  they  had  tlie  hair  tied  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  long,  black,  and  of  a  most  luxuriant 
growth.  Many  of  the  young  men  were  perfect  models 
in  shape,  of  a  complexion  as  delicate  as  that  of  the  wo- 
men, and,  to  appearance,  of  a  disposition  as  amiable. 
Others,  who  were  more  advanced  in  years,  were  cor- 
pulent j  and  all  had  a  remarkable  smoothness  of  the 
skin.  Their  general  dress  was  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  mat,; 
wrapped  about  the  waist,  and  covering  the  parts  which 
modesty  conceals.  But  some  had  pieces  of  mats,  most 
curiously  varied  with  black  and  white,  made  into  a  sort 
of  jacket  witiiout  sleeves  j  and  others  wore  conical  caps 
of  cocoa-nut  core,  neatly  interwoven  v/ith  small  beads, 
made  of  a  shelly  substance.  Their  ears  were  pierced  ; 
and  in  them  they  hung  bits  of  the  membraneous  part  of 
some  plant,  or  stuck  there  an  odoriferous  flower,  which 
fieemed  to  bea  species  of  ^arc/f^za.  Some,  who  were 
of  a  superior  class,  and  also  the  Chiefs,  had  two  little 
balis,  with  a  common  base,  made  from  the  bone  of 
some  animal,  which  was  hung  round  the  neck,  with  a 
great  many  folds  of  small  cord.     And  after  the;  cere- 
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mony  of  introductio  ii  to  the  Chiefs  was  over^,  they  then 
appeared  without  their  red  feathers  ;  which  are  cer- 
tainly considered  here  as  a  particular  mark  of  distinc- 
tion J  for  none  but  themselves^  and  the  young  women 
who  dancedj  assumed  them. 

''  Some  of  the  men  \^-ere  punctured  all  over  the  sides 
and  back  in  an  uncommon  manner  ;  and  some  of  the 
women  had  the  same  ornament  on  their  legs.  But  this 
method  was  confined  to  those  who  seemed  to  be  of  a 
superior  rank  ;  and  the  men,  in  that  case,  were  also 
generally  distinguished  by  their  size  and  corpulence, 
unless  very  young.  The  women  of  an  advanced  age 
had  their  hair  cropped  short  j  an<l  many  were  cut,  in 
oblique  lines,  all  over  the  fore-part  of  the  body ;  and 
lome  of  the  wounds,  which  formed  rhomboidal  figures^ 
had  been  so  lately  inflicted,  that  the  coagulated  blood 
still  remained  in  them. 

'*  The  wife  of  one  of  the  Chiefs  appeared  with  her 
child,  laid  in  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  \\'hich  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her  husband  3  and  seemed  to  carry  it  with 
great  tenderness,  suckling  it  much  after  the  manner  of 
our  women.  Another  Chief  introduced  his  daughter, 
who  was  young  and  beautiful ;  but  appeared  v^ith  all 
tlie  timidity  natural  to  the  sex ;  though  she  gazed  on 
us  Math  a  kind  of  anxious  concern,  that  seemed  to 
struggle  with  her  fear,  and  to  express  her  astonishment 
at  so  unusual  a  sight.  Others  advanced  with  more  firm- 
ness, and,  indeed,  were  less  reserved  than  we  expected  5 
but  behaved  with  a  becoming  modesty.  We  did  not 
observ^e  any  personal  deformities  amongst  either  sex  ; 
except  in  a  few  who  had  scars  of  broad  superficial  ul- 
cers, remaining  on  the  face  and  other  parts.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  people  assembled,  there  ap- 
peared not  many  old  men  or  women  ;  which  may  easily 
be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  such  as  were  in  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  might  neither  have  the  inclina- 
tion, nor  the  ability,  to  come  from  the  more  distant 
piTti  of  the  island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  childi'en 
v.crc  numerous  ;  and  both  th^se,  and  the  nien^  climbed 
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the  trees  to  look  at  usj  when  we  were  hid  by  the  siu'- 

rounding  crowd, 

*'  About  a  third  part  of  the  men  were  armed  with 
clubs  and  spears ;  and,  probably,  these  were  only  the 
persons  who  had  come  from  a  distance,  as  many  of 
them  had  small  baskets,  mats,  and  other  things,  fiistened 
to  the  ends  of  their  \^eapons.  The  clubs  w^ere  gene- 
rally about  six  feet  long,  made  of  a  hard  black  wood, 
lance- shaped  at  the  end,  but  much  broader,  with  the 
edge  nicely  scolloped,  and  the  wdiole  neatly  polished. 
Others  of  them  were  narrower  at  the  point,  much 
shorter,  and  plain  ;  and  some  were  even  so  small,  as  to 
be  used  with  one  hand.  The  spears  were  made  of  the 
same  wood,  simply  pointed ;  and,  in  general,  above 
t^velve  feet  long  5  though  some  were  so  shorty  that  the/ 
seemed  intended  to  be  thrown  as  darts. 

''  The  place  wliere  we  were  all  the  day,  was  under 
the  shade  of  various  trees  -,  in  which  they  preserved 
their  canoes  from  the  sun.  About  eight  or  ten  of  them 
were  here,  all  double  ones  ;  that  is,  two  single  ones 
fastened  together  (as  is  usual,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  tlie  Pacilic  Ocean),  by  rafters  lashed  across. 
They  were  about  twenty  feet  long,  about  four  feet 
deep,  and  the  sides  rounded  v/ith  a  plank  raised  upon 
them,  which  was  fastened  strongly  by  means  of 
witiies.  Two  of  these  canoes  were  most  curiously 
stained,  or  painted,  all  over  wath  black,  in  numberless 
small  figures  j  as  squares,  triangles,  &c.  and  excelled, 
by  far,  any  thing  of  that  kind  I  had  ever  seen  at  aa_jr 
other  island  in  this  Ocean.  Our  friends  here,  indeed, 
seemed  to  have  exerted  more  skill  in  doing  this,  than  ia 
puncturing  their  ov/n  bodies.  The  paddles  were  about 
four  feet  long,  nearly  elliptical  3  but  broader  at  the  up- 
per end  than  the  middle.  Near  the  same  place  was  a 
hut  or  shed,  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  nine  or  ten  high ; 
in  which,  perhaps,  these  boats  are  built ;  but,  at  this 
time,  it  was  empty. 

"  The  greatest  number  of  the  trees  around  us  were 
cocoa-pahfis ;    some  sorts    of    hiyiscus ;    a  species  of 
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fuphorlia',  and,  toward  the  sea,  abundance  of  the 
same  kind  of  trees  we  had  seen  at  Mangeea  Nooe  Nai- 
ijaiwa  ;  and  which  seemed  to  surround  the  shores  of 
this  island  in  the  same  manner.  I'hey  are  tall  and 
s^iender,  not  much  unlike  a  cypress  ^  but  with  bundles 
of  long,  round,  articulated  leaves.  The  nr-tives  call 
them  etoa.  On  the  ground  we  saw  some  grass  ;  a  spe- 
cies oi convolvulus)  and  a  good  deal  oi  trmcle-viiistai d. 
'lliere  are  also,  doubtless,  other  fruit-trees  and  useful 
plants  which  we  did  not  see.  For,  besides  several  sorts 
of  plantains,  tliey  brought,  at  different  times,  root* 
which  they  call  taro  (the  coccos  of  other  countries)  ;  a 
bread-fmii ;  and  a  basket  of  roasted  nuts,  of  a  kidney- 
shape,  in  taste  like  a  chesnut,  but  coarser. 

*'  What  tlie  soil  of  the  island  may  be,  farther  inland^ 
we  could  not  tell.  But,  toward  the  sea,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  bank  of  coral,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
steep,  and  rugged  ;  excn?pt  ^vhere  there  are  small  sandy 
beaches,  at  some  clefts  where  the  ascent  is  gradual. 
The  coral,  though  it  has,  probably,  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  many  cenUirics,  has  undergone  no  farther 
change  than  becoming  black  on  the  surface  -,  which, 
from  its  irregularity,  is  not  much  unlike  large  masses  of 
a  burnt  substance.  But,  on  breaking  some  pieces  otf, 
we  found,  that,  at  tlie  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  it 
was  just  as  fresh  as  the  pieces  tliat  had  been  lately 
thrown  upon  tlie  beach  by  tlie  waves.  The  reef  or 
rock,  that  lines  tlie  shore  entirely,  runs  to  different 
breadths  into  the  sea,  where  it  ends,  all  at  once,  and  be- 
comes hke  a  high,  steep  wall.  It  is,  nearly,  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  of  a  brown  or  brick  co- 
lour ;  but  tlie  texture  is  ratlier  porous,  yet  sufficient  to. 
withstand  the  washing  of  t^ie  surf  which  continually 
breaks  upon  it." 

Though  the  landing  of  our  gentlemen  proved  the 
means  of  enriching  my  Journal  with  the  foregoing  par- 
ticulars, the  principal  object  I  had  in  view  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  unattained ;  for  the  day  was  spent  with- 
out getting  any  one  tiling  from  tlie  iiiaad  woilh  men- 
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tioning.  The  natives,  however,  were  gratified  with  ii 
sight  they  never  before  had ;  and,  probably,  will  never 
have  again.  And  mere  curiosity  seems  to  have  been 
their  chief  motive  for  keeping  the  gentlemen  under 
such  restraint,  and  for  using  every  art  to  prolong  ilieii 
continuance  amongst  tliem. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  Omai  was  sent  upon  this 
expedition  ;  and,  perhaps,  his  being  Mr.  Gore's  inter- 
preter was  not  the  only  service  he  performed  this  day, 
He  was  asked,  by  the  natives,  a  great  many  questions 
concerning  us,  our  ships,  our  country,  and  the  sort  of 
arms  we  used  j  and,  according  to  the  account  he  gave 
me,  his  answers  were  not  a  little  upon  the  marvellous. 
As,  for  instance,  he  told  them,  that  our  country  had 
ships  as  large  as  their  island  ;  on  board  which  were  in- 
struments of  war  (describing  our  guns),  of  such  dimen- 
sions, that  several  people  might  sit  within  them ;  and 
that  one  of  diem  was  suihcient  to  crush  the  whole  island 
at  one  shot.  This  led  them  to  inquire  of  him,  v.  Jiat 
sort  of  guns  we  actually  had  in  our  two  ships.  He 
said,  tliat  though  they  were  but  small,  in  comparison 
with  those  he  had  just  described,  yet,  w  ith  such  as  they 
were,  we  could,  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance the  ships  were  from  the  shore,  destroy  the  island, 
and  kill  every  soul  in  it.  They  persevered  in  their  in- 
quiries, to  know  by  what  means  this  could  be  done ; 
and  Omai  explained  the  matter  as  well  as  he  could.  He 
happened  luckily  to  have  a  few  cartridges  in  his  pocket. 
These  he  produced  3  the  balls,  and  the  gunpowder  which 
was  to  set  them  in  motion,  were  submitted  to  inspec- 
tion J  and,  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  description,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  senses  of  the  spectators.  It  has 
been  mentioned  above,  that  one  of  the  Chiefs  had  or- 
dered the  multitude  to  form  themselves  into  a  circle. 
This  furnished  Omai  widi  a  convenient  stage  for  his  ex- 
hibition. In  the  centre  of  tliis  amphitheatre,  the  in- 
considerable quantity  of  gunpowder,  collected  from  his 
cartridges,  was  properly  disposed  upon  the  ground, 
aiid^  by  means  of  a  bit  of  burning  wood  from  the  oven, 
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vhere  dinner  was  dressing-,  set  on  fire.  The  sudden 
blast,  and  loud  report,  the  mingled  flame  and  smoke, 
that  instLUitly  succeeded,  now  filled  the  whole  assembly 
with  astonishment  5  they  no  longer  doubted  the  tre- 
mendous pou'er  of  our  weapons^  and  gave  full  credit  to 
all  that  Omai  had  said. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  terrible  ideas  they  conceived 
of  the  guns  of  our  ships,  from  this  specimen  of  their 
mode  ot  operation,  it  was  thought  that  they  would  have 
detained  the  gentlemen  all  night.  For  Omai  assured 
them,  that,  if  he  and  his  companions  did  not  return  on 
board  tlie  same  day,  they  might  expect  that  I  would 
fire  upon  the  island.  And  as  we  stood  in  nearer  the 
land  in  the  evening,  than  we  had  done  any  time  before, 
of  which  position  of  the  ships  they  were  observed  to 
take  great  notice,  they,  probably,  thought  we  were 
meditating  this  formidable  attack  ;  and,  tiierefore,  suf- 
fered their  guests  to  depart ;  under  the  expectation, 
however,  of  seeing  them  again  on  shore  next  morning. 
But  I  was  too  sensible  of  the  risk  they  had  already  run, 
to  think  of  a  repetition  of  the  experiment. 

This  day,  it  seems,  w^as  destined  to  give  Omai  more 
occasions  tlian  one,  of  being  brought  forward  to  bear  a 
principal  part  in  its  transactions.  The  island,  though 
never  before  visited  by  Europeans,  actually  happened  to 
have  other  strangers  residing  in  it ;  and  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  Omai's  being  one  of  Mr.  Gore's  attendants, 
that  this  curious  circumstance  came  to  our  knowledge . 

Scarcely  had  he  been  landed  upon  the  beach,  when 
lie  found,  amongst  (he  crowd  there  assembled,  three  of 
his  own  countrymen,  natives  of  the  Society  Islands. 
At  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  leagues  from 
those  islands,  an  immense,  unknown  ocean  inten'cning. 
With  such  \^Tetched  sea-boats  as  their  inliabitants  are 
known  to  make  use  of,  and  fit  only  for  a  passage  where 
tig'ht  of  land  is  scarcely  ever  lost,  such  a  meeting,  at 
such  a  place,  so  accidentally  visited  by  us,  may  well  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  those  unexpected  situations,  witli 
which  the  writers  of  feigned  adventures  love  to  suy-i 
y  2 
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prize  their  readers,  and  which,  when  they  really  hap- 
pen in  common  hfc,  deserve  to  be  recorded  for  tl:^ir 
singularity. 

It  may  easily  be  guessed,  with  what  mutual  surprize 
and  satisfaction  Omai  and  his  countrymen  engaged  in 
conversation.  Their  story,  as  related  by  them,  is  an  af- 
fecting one.  About  twenty  persons  in  number,  of  both 
sexes,  had  embaiked  on  board  a  canoe  at  Otaheite,  to 
cross  over  to  the  neighbouring  island  Ulietca.  A  vio- 
lent contrary  wind  arising,  they  could  neither  reach  the 
latter,  nor  get  back  to  the  former.  Their  intended  pas- 
sage being  a  very  short  one,  their  stock  of  provisions 
was  scanty,  and  soon  exhausted.  The  hardships  they 
suffered,  while  driven  along  by  the  storm,  they  knew 
not  whither,  are  not  to  be  conceived.  They  passed 
many  days  without  having  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink. 
Their  numbers  gradually  diminished,  worn  out  by  fa- 
mine and  fatigue.  Four  men  only  survived,  when  the 
canoe  overset  j  and  then  the  perdition  of  this  small 
remnant  seemed  inevitable.  However,  they  kept 
lianging  by  the  side  of  their  vessel,  during  some  of  t}ie 
last  days,  till  Providence  brought  them  in  sight  of  the 
people  of  this  island,  who  immediately  sent  out  canoes, 
took  them  oif  their  wreck,  and  brought  them  ashore. 
Of  the  four  who  were  thus  saved,  one  was  since  dead. 
The  other  three,  who  lived  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
giving  an  account  of  their  almost  miraculous  trans- 
plantation, spoke  highly  of  the  kind  treatment  they  here 
met  with.  And  so  well  satisfied  were  they  with  their 
situation,  that  tliey  refused  the  offer  made  to  them  by 
our  gentlemen,  at  Omai's  request,  of  giving  them  a  pas- 
sage on  board  our  ships,  to  restore  them  to  their  native 
islands.  The  similarity  of  manners  and  language,  had 
more  tlian  naturalized  them  to  this  spot ;  and  the  fresh 
connexions  which  they  had  here  formed,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  painful  to  have  broken  off,  after  such 
a  length  of  time,  sufHciently  account  for  their  declining 
to  revisit  the  places  of  their  birth.  They  had  arrived 
Upon  this  islaiid  at  least  twelve  years  ago.     For  I  learnt 
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from  iNIr.  iVtider.son,  that  he  found  they  knew  nothing 
of  Captain  Wallis's  visit  to  Otaheite  in  3  7^5;  nor  of 
several  other  memorable  occiiiTences,  such  as  the  con- 
quest of  Ulietea  by  those  of  Bolabola,  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  arrival  of  the  Euro^Deans.  To  Mr.  Anderson 
I  am  also  indebted  for  their  names,  Oronoute.,  Otirreroa, 
and  'lavee  ;  tlie  lirst,  born  at  ]Matavai  in  Otaheitej  the 
second,  at  Ulietea  j  andtlie  third  at  Hnaheine. 

The  landing  of  our  gentlemen  on  this  island,  though 
they  failed  in  the  object  of  it,  cannot  but  be  considered 
as  a  very  fortunate  circumstance.  It  has  proved^  as  we 
have  seen,  the  means  of  bringing  to  our  knowledge  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  only  very  curious,  but  very  instruc- 
tive. The  application  of  the  above  narrative  is  obvious. 
It  will  serve  to  explain,  better  than  a  thousand  conjec- 
tures of  speculative  reascners,  how  the  detached  parts 
of  the  earth,  and,  in  particular,  how  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea,  may  have  been  first  peopled;  especially 
tliose  that  lie  remote  from  any  inhabited  continent,  or 
from  each  other*. 

*  Such  accidents  a^  this  here  related,  probably  happen  fre- 
quently in  the  Pacillc  Ocean.  In  1695,  two  canoes,  having-  on 
board  thirty  persons  of  both  sexes,  were  driven,  by  contrary 
v/inds  and  tempestuous  weadier,  on  the  Isle  of  Samal,  one  of 
the  Philippines,  rtftcr  bting-  tossed  about  at  sea  seventy  days, 
and  having  perrornied  a  voyage,  from  an  island  called  by  them 
Amorsot,  .300  leagues  to  the  East  of  Samal.  Five  of  the  number 
who  had  embarked,  died  of  the  hardships  sulTered  during  this 
extraordinary  passage.  See  a  particular  account  of  them,  and 
of  the  islands  they  belonged  to,  in  Ldtres  EdljianUs  tif  Curietaes^ 
tom.  XV.  fromp.  lyG,  to  p.  215.  In  the  same  volume,  from 
p.  282,  to  p.  320,  we  have  the  relation  of  a  similar  adventure,  in 
1721,  when  two  canoes,  one  containing  twenty-four,  and  the 
other  six  persons,  men,  women,  and  children, were  driven,  from 
an  island  they  called  Farroilep,  Nortlnvard  to  the  Isle  of  Guam, 
or  Guahan,  one  of  the  Ladrones  or  Mariannes.  But  these  had 
not  sailed  so  far  as  their  countrymen,  who  reached  Samal  as 
above,  and  they  had  been  at  sea  only  twenty  days.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  authenticity  of  these 
two  relations.  The  information  contained  in  the  letters  of  the 
Jesuits,  about  these  island^;,  nov/  known  under  tiir  naiue  of  the 
Carolines,  and  discovered  to  the  Spaniards  by  \X\<i  Arrival  of  the 
Y3 
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This  island  is  called  Wateeoo  by  the  natives.  Jr  lie's 
in  the  latitude  of  20°  l'  South,  and  in  the  longitude 
201°  4o'  East,  and  is  about  six  leagues  in  circumference. 
It  is  a  beautiful  spot^  with  a  surface  corn]}osed  of  hills 
and  plains,  and  covered  with  verdure  of  many  hues. 
Our  gentlemen  found  the  soil,  where  they  passed  the 
day,  to  be  light  and  sandy.  But  farther  up  the  coun- 
try, a  ditterent  sort,  perhaps,  prevails  5  as  we  saw  from 
the  ship,  by  the  help  of  our  glasses,  a  reddish  cast  upon 
the  rising  grounds.  There  the  inhabitants  have  their 
houses  ;  for  we  could  perceive  t\^'o  or  three,  which 
w^ere  long  and  spacious.  Its  produce,  \\'ith  the  addition 
of  hogs,  we  found  to  be  the  same  as  at  the  last  island 
we  had  visited,  v/hich  the  people  of  this,  to  whom  we 
pointed  out  its  position,  called  Owhavarouah  ;  a  name 
so  different  from  Mangeea  Nooe  Nainaiwa,  which  we 
learnt  from  its  own  inhabitants,  that  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble Owhavarouah  is  another  island. 

From  the  circumstances  already  mentioned,  it  ap- 
pears, that  Wateeoo  can  be  of  little  use  to  any  ship  that 
wants  refreshment,  unless  in  a  case  of  the  most  absolute 
necessity.  I'he  natives,  knowing  now  the  value  of 
some  of  our  commodities,  might  be  induced  to  bring  oft 
fruits  and  hogs,  to  a  ship  standing  off  and  on,  or  to 
boats  lying  off  tlie  reef,  as  ours  did.  It  is  doubtful, 
liowever,  if  any  fresh  water  could  be  procured.  For, 
though  some  was  brought,  in  cocoa-nat  shells,  to  the 
gentlemen,  they  were  told,  tliat  it  was  at  a  considerable 
distance;  and,  probably,  it  is  only  to  be  met  witli  in 
some  stagnant  pool;,  as  no  running  stream  was  any 
where  seen. 

According  to  Omai's  report  of  what  he  learnt  in  con- 
versation with  his  three  €ounti-}men,  the  manners  of 
these  islanders,  their  method  of  treating  strangers,  and 
their  general  habits  of  life,  are  much  like  those  that 

canoes  at  Samal  and  Guam,  has  been  adopted  by  all  our  later 
^Yriters.  See  President  de  Brosse's  Foyages  anx  Ttrres  Ausirales^ 
tom.ii.  from  p.  443,  to  p.  49C.  See  also  the  Modern  Umvcr;,a\ 
Jiiifcryt 
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prevail  at  Otaheite,  and  its  neighbouring  isles.  Their 
rehgious  ceremonies  and  opinions  are  also  nearly  the 
same.  For,  upon  seeing  one  man,  who  was  painted  all 
over  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  inquiring  the  reason, 
pur  gentlemen  were  told,  tliat  he  had  lately  been  paying 
the  last  good  offices  to  a  deceased  friend ;  and  they 
found,  that  it  was  upon  similar  occasions  the  women 
cut  tliemselves,  as  already  mentioned.  From  every 
circumstance,  indeed,  it  is  indubitable,  that  the  natives 
of  Wateeoo  sprung,  originally,  from  tlie  same  stock, 
which  halh  spread  itself  so  wonderfully  all  over  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  South  Sea.  One  would  suppose, 
however,  that  they  put  in  their  claim  to  a  more  illus- 
trious extraction  ;  for  Om.ai  assured  us,  that  they  dig- 
niiied  their  island  with  the  appellation  of  Wenooa  no  te 
Eatooa,  that  is,  A  land  of  gods  3  esteeming  themselves 
a  sort  of  divinities,  and  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Eatooa.  This  wild  enthusiastic  notion  Omai  seemed 
much  to  approve  of,  telling  us  there  were  instances  of 
its  being  entertained  at  Otaheite  5  but  that  it  was  uni- 
versally prevalent  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Mataia,  or 
Dsnaburg  Island. 

The  language  spoken  at  AVateeoo  was  equally  well 
understood  by  Omai,  and  by  our  two  New  Zealanders. 
What  its  peculiarities  may  be,  when  compared  with  the 
other  dialects,  I  am  not  able  to  point  out ;  for,  though 
!Mr.  Anderson  had  taken  care  to  note  down  a  specimen 
of  it,  the  natives,  who  made  no  distinction  of  the  ob'=f 
jects  of  tiieir  tlieft,  stole  the  memorandum  book, 
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CHAP.    III. 

JFenooa-ette,  or  Otahootaia,  visited. — Account  of  that 
Island,  and  of  its  Produce. — Hervcifs  Island,  or  Tc- 
rougge  mou  Attooa,  found  to  he  inhalited. — Trans- 
actions with  the  Natives. — Their  Persons,  Dress, 
Language,  Canoes. — Fruitless  Attempt  to  land 
there. — Reasons  for  leoring  away  for  the  Friendhj 
Islands. — Palmers  ton  s  Island  touched  at. — Descrip- 
tion of  the  two  Places  where  the  Boats  landed. — He- 
freshments  oltaimd  there. —  Conjectures  on  the  For- 
matio7i  of  such  low  Islands. — Arrival  at  the  Friendly 
Islands. 

Light  airs  and  calms  having  prevailed,  by  turns,  all 
the  night  of  the  3d  of  April,  the  Easterly  swell  had  car- 
ried the  ships  some  distance  from  A\'ateeoo,  before  day- 
break. But  as  I  had  failed  in  my  object  of  procuring, 
at  that  place,  some  effectual  supply,  I  saw  no  reason  fer 
staying  there  any  longer.  I,  therefore,  quitted  it, 
without  regret,  and  steered  for  the  neighbouring  island, 
which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  we  discovered  liiree 
days  before. 

With  a  gentle  breeze  at  East,  we  got  up  with  it,  be- 
fore ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  inmiediateiy  dis- 
patched Mr.  Gore,  with  two  boats,  to  endeavour  to  land, 
and  get  some  food  for  our  cattle.  As  there  seemed  to 
be  no  inhabitants  here  to  obstruct  our  taking  away 
whatever  w^e  might  tliink  proper,  I  was  confident  of  his 
being  able  to  make  amends  for  our  late  disappointment, 
if  the  landing  could  be  effected.  There  was  a  reef  here 
surrounding  the  land,  as  at  Wateeoo,  and  a  considerable 
surf  breaking  against  the  rocks.  Notwithstanding 
which,  our  boats  no  sooner  reached  the  lee,  or  West 
side  of  the  island,  but  they  ventured  in,  and  Mr.  Gore 
and  his  party  got  safe;  on  shore.     I  couldj  from  the  ship, 
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jee  that  they  had  succeeded  so  far  ;  and  I  immediately 
sent  a  small  boat  to  know  what  farther  assistance  was 
wanting.  She  did  not  return  till  thvee  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  having  \\T.ited  to  take  in  a  lading  of  what 
useful  produce  the  island  afforded.  As  soon  as  she  was 
cleared,  she  was  sent  again  for  another  cargo  ;  the  jolly- 
boat  was  al=!o  dispatched,  and  Mr.  Gore  was  ordered  to 
be  on  board,  with  all  the  boats,  before  night  3  which 
Mas  complied  with. 

I'he  supply  obtained  here,  consisted  of  about  a  hun- 
dred cocoa  nuts  for  each  ship  ;  and  besides  this  refresh- 
ment for  ourselves,  we  got  for  our  cattle  some  grass,  and 
a  (juantity  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  young  cocoa 
trees,  and  of  the  wfiarra  tree,  as  it  is  called  atOtaheite, 
the  pandanus  of  the  East  Indies.  This  latter  being  of 
a  soft,  spungy,  juicy  nature,  the  cattle  eat  it  very  well, 
when  cut  into  small  pieces  ;  so  that  it  might  be  said, 
without  any  deviation  from  truth,  that  we  fed  them 
Vipon  billet  wood. 

This  island  lies  in  the  latitude  of  19°  51'  South,  and 
the  longitude  of  201^37'  East,  about  three  or  four 
leagues  from  W'ateeoo,  tiie  inhabitants  of  which  called 
it  Otakootnia  ;  and  sometimes  they  spoke  of  it  under 
the  appellation  of  IFcnooa-ette,  which  signifies  little 
island,  iVIr.  Anderson,  who  was  on  shore  with  our 
party,  and  walked  round  it,  guessed  that  it  could  not  be 
much  more  than  three  miles  in  circuit.  From  him  I 
also  learned  the  following  particulars,  I'he  beach, 
\\  ithiu  ihe  reef,  is  composed  of  a  white  coral  sand  ^ 
above  which,  the  land  within  does  not  rise  above  six.  or 
^even  feet,  and  is  covered  witii  a  light  reddish  soil ;  but 
is  entirely  dr^stitute  of  water. 

I'lie  only  common  trees  found  there  were  cocoa- 
palms,  of  which  there  were  several  clusters  3  and  vast 
numbers  of  the  icharra.  There  were,  likewise,  the 
cal/ofjhyllu/n,  suriana,  gucttarda,  a  species  of  tourne- 
furt'ia,  and  laoernce  viontance,  with  a  few  other  shrubs; 
and  some  of  the  vtoa  tree  seen  at  Wateeoo.  A  sort  of 
Z-iwiZ-^ra't/ over-ran  the  vacant  spaces,  except  in  some 
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places,  where  was  found  a  considerable  qnantifj '6f 
treacle-mustard,  a  species  of  spurge,  witli  a  few  other 
small  plants,  and  the  morinda  cltr'i folia ;  the  fmit  of 
which  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Otaheite  in  times  of 
scarcity.  Omai,  who  had  landed  with  the  party, 
dressed  some  of  it  for  their  dinner  3  but  it  proved  very 
indiiferent. 

The  only  bird  seen  amongst  the  trees,  Vv'as  a  beauti- 
ful cuckoo,  of  a  chesnut  brovvU,  variegated  with  black, 
which  was  shot.  But,  upon  the  shore,  w^ere  some 
egg-birds 5  a  small  sort  of  curlew;  blue  and  white 
herons  ;  and  great  numbers  of  noddies  ;  which  last,  at 
this  time,  laid  their  eggs,  a  little  farther  up,  on  the 
ground,  and  often  rested  on  the  luliarra  tree. 

One  of  our  people  caught  a  hzard,  of  a  most  forbid- 
ding aspect,  though  small,  running  up  a  tree  5  and 
many,  of  another  sort,  were  seen.  The  bushes  toward 
the  sea,  w\ne  frequented  by  infinite  numbers  of  a  sort 
of  moth,  elegantly  speckled  v/ith  red,  black,  and  white. 
There  were  also  several  other  sorts  of  moths,  as  well  as 
some  pretty  butterflies ;   and  a  few  other  insects. 

Though  there  were,  at  this  time,  no  fixed  inhabitants 
upon  the  island,  indubitable  marks  remained  of  its  be- 
ing, at  least,  occasionally  frequented.  In  particular,  a 
few  empty  huts  v^^ere  found.  There  were  also  several 
large  stones  erected,  like  monuments,  under  the  shade 
of  some  trees  3  and  several  spaces  inclosed  with  smaller 
ones  3  where,  probably,  the  dead  had  been  buried. 
And,  in  one  place,  a  great  many  cockle-shells,  of  a 
particular  sort,  finely  grooved,  and  larger  than  the  fist, 
were  to  be  seen  3  from  which  it  was  reasonable  to  conr 
jecture,  that  the  island  had  been  visited  b^  persons  who 
feed,  partly,  on  shell-fish.  In  one  of  the  huts,  Mr, 
Gore  left  a  hatchet,  and  some  nails,  to  tlie  full  value  of 
what  we  took  away. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  were  hoisted  in,  I  made  sail 
again  to  the  Northward,  with  a  light  air  of  wind 
Easterly  3  intending  to  try  our  fortune  at  Hervey's 
Island,  which  was  discovered  in  1773,  during  my  last 
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Voynge*.  Although  it  was  not  above  fifteen  leagues 
distant,  yet  we  did  not  get  sight  of  it  till  day-break  in 
tlie  morning  of  the  6th,  when  it  bore  West  South  West, 
at  t}ie  distance  of  about  three  leagues.  As  we  drew 
near  it,  at  eight  o'clock,  we  observed  several  canoes  put 
offfiom  the  shore  ;  and  they  came  directly  toward  tlie 
ships.  This  v/as  a  sight  that,  indeed,  surprized  me,  as 
no  .>^igns  of  inhabitants  were  seen  when  the  island  was 
lir>t  discovered ;  v/hicli  might  be  owing  to  a  pretty 
brisk  wind  that  then  blew,  and  prevented  their  canoes 
venturing  out,  as  the  ships  passed  to  leeward  ;  whereas 
now  we  we5e  to  windward. 

As  we  still  kept  on  toward  the  island,  six  or  seven  of 
the  canoes,  all  double  ones,  soon  came  near  us.  There 
were,,  from  three  to  six- men,  in  each  of  tJiem.  They 
stopped  at  the  distance  of  about  a  stone's  tlirow  from 
the  ship  J  and  it  was  some  time  before  Omai  could  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  come  along-side  ;  but  no  entreaties 
could  induce  any  of  them  to  venture  on  board.  Indeed 
their  dis(|)rderly  and  clamorous  behaviour,  by  no  m.eans 
indicated  a  disposition  to  trust  us,  or  treat  us  well.  We 
afterward  learnt  that  th-y  had  attempted  to  take  some 
oars  out  of  tile  Discovery's  boat,  that  lay  along- side,  and 
struck  a  man  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  them.  They 
also  cut  away,  with  a  shell,  a  net  with  meat,  which  hung 
over  that  ship's  stern,  and  absolutely  refused  to  restore 
it  ',  tliough  we,  afterward,  purchased  it  from  them. 
Tliose  who  were  about  our  ship,  behaved  in  the  same 
daring  manner  3  for  they  made  a  sort  of  hook,  of  a  long 
stick,  v/ith  which  they  endeavoured,  openly,  to  rob  us 
of  several  things  j  and,  at  last,  actually  got  a  fi-ock,  be  - 
longing  to  one  of  our  people  that  was  towing,  over- 
board. At  the  same  lime,  they  immediately  shewed  a 
knowledge  of  bartering,  and  sold  some  fish  they  had 
(amongst  which  was  an  extraordinar}-  flounder,  spotted 
like  porphyry  ;  and  a  cream-coloured  eel,  spotted  with 


*  See  Captain  Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  i.   p.  190,    where  thisi 
iiid  ia  said  to  be  about  six  lea<;;ues  in  circuit. 
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black),  for  small  nails,  of  which  they  were  immode- 
rately fond,  and  called  them  gooie.  But,  indeed,  they 
caught,  with  the  greatest  avidity,  bits  of  paper,  or  any 
thing  else  that  wa.s  thrown  to  ihem  :  and  if  what  was 
tlirow  n  fell  into  die  sea,  they  mr.de  no  scruple  to  swim' 
after  it. 

1  hese  people  seemed  to  diifer  as  much  in  person,  as 
in  disposition,  from  the  natives  of  AVateeoo ;  though 
the  dibtrnce  between  the  two  islands  is  not  very  great. 
Their  colour  was  of  a  deeper  cast  3  and  several  had  a 
fierce,  rugged  aspect,  resembling  the  natives  of  Kew 
Zealand;  but  some  were  fliirer.  They  had  strong 
black  hair,  which,  in  general,  they  wore  cither  hanging 
loose  about  the  shoulders,  or  tied  in  a  bunch  on  tlie 
crown  of  the  head.  Some,  ho\\  ever,  had  it  cropped 
pretty  short;  and,  in  Iwo  or  three  of  them,  it  was  of  a 
brow  n,  or  reddish  colour.  Their  only  covering  was  a 
narrow  piece  of  mat,  v.  rapt  several  times  round  the 
lov.  er  part  of  the  body,  and  which  passed  bet\\'een  the 
"thighs  ;  but  a  fine  cap  of  red  feathers  was  seen  lying  in 
one  of  the  canoes.  The  shell  of  a  pearl-oyster  polish- 
ed, and  hung  about  the  neck,  was  the  only  ornamental 
fashion  that  we  obsened  amongst  them  ;  for  not  one  of 
them  had  adopted  that  nrode  of  ornament,  so  generally 
prevalent  amongst  the  natives  of  this  Ocean^  of  punc- 
turing, or  tdtooing  their  bodies. 

"lliough  singular  in  this,  we  had  the  most  unequivo- 
cal proofs  of  their  being  of  the  same  common  race. 
Their  language  approached  still  nearer  to  the  dialect  of 
Otaheite,  tiian  that  of  Wateeoo,  or  Mangeea.  Like 
the  inhabitants  of  these  two  islands,  they  inquired  from 
wlience  our  ships  cam.e;  and  whither  bound  ;  who  was 
our  Chief  3  tlie  number  of  our  men  on  board;  and  even 
tlie  ship's  name.  And  tliey  \ery  readily  answered  such 
questions  as  we  proposed  to  them.  Amongst  other 
tilings,  they  told  us,  they  had  seen  two  great  ships,  like 
ours,  before  ;  but  that  they  had  not  spoken  with  them 
iis  they  sailed  past.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  these 
\scre  tiie  Kesolution  and  Adventure.     "\Ve  learnt  from 
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them,  that  the  name  of  their  island  is  Terouggemoa 
Atooa ;  and  that  they  were  subject  to  Teerevatooeah, 
king  of  Wateeoo*.  According  to  the  account  that  they 
gave,  their  articles  of  food  are  cocoa-nuts,  fish,  and 
turtle ;  the  island  not  producing  plantains,  or  bread- 
fmit  j  and  being  destitute  of  hogs  and  dogs.  Their  ca- 
noes, of  which  near  thirty  were,  at  one  time,  in  sight, 
are  pretty  large,  and  well  built.  In  the  construction  of 
the  stern,  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Wa- 
teeoo  :  and  tiie  head  projects  out  nearly  in  tlie  same 
manner  j  but  the  extremity  is  turned  up  instead  of 
down. 

Having  but  very  little  wind,  it  was  one  o'clock  be- 
fore we  drew  near  the  2\orth  West  part  of  the  island ; 
the 'only  part  where  there  seemed  to  be  any  probability 
of  finding  anchorage  for  our  ships,  or  a  landing-place  for 
our  boats.  In  this  position,  I  sent  Lieutenant  King, 
witli  two  armed  boats,  to  sound  and  reconnoitre  the 
coast,  while  we  stood  off  and  on  with  tlie  siiips.  The 
instant  the  boats  were  hoisted  out,  our  visitors  in  the 
canoes,  who  had  remained  alongside  all  tlic  while,  bar- 
tering their  little  trilles,  suspended  their  traffic,  and, 
})asbuig  for  the  shore  as  fast  as  they  could,  came  near 
ii->  no  more. 

At  three  o'clock  the  boats  returned  ;  and  Mr.  King 
info.'-med  me,  ''  That  tliere  was  no  anchorage  for  the 
ships  ;  and  that  the  boats  could  only  laiH  on  the  out6r 
edge  of  the  reef,  which  lay  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  dry  land.  He  .said,  that  a  mmiber  of  the  na- 
tives came  down  upon  the  reef,  armed  with  long  pikes 
and  clubs,  as  if  they  intended  to  oppose  his  landing. 
And  ye--,  when  he  drew  near  enoiigli.  they  threw  some 
cocoa-nuts  to  our  people,  and  invited  them  to  come  on 
shore  ;  though,  at  the  verv  same  time,  he  observed  thit 
the  women  were  very  busy  bringing  down  a  fresh  supply 


*  1  he  reader  will  obi.erve,  that  this  narrie  bears  little  a.Tinity 
to  an)-  one  of  the  nam^s  of  the  three  Chiefs  of  Wateeco,  a;  pre* 
served  by  Mr.  Ande  »ur..  ' 

VeL.'v.  z 
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of  spears  and  darts.     But,  as  he  had  no  motive  to  fond^ 

he  did  not  give  them  an  opportunity  to  use  them." 

Having  received  this  report,  I  considered,  that,  as 
the  ships  could  not  be  brought  to  an  anchor,  we  should 
find  tliat  the  attempt  to  procure  grass  here,  would  occa- 
sion much  delay,  as  well  as  be  attended  with  some 
danger  Besides,  we  were  equally  in  want  of  water  5. 
2nd  though  the  inhabitants  had  told  us,  that  there  was 
water  on  their  island,  yet  we  neither  knew  in  what 
quantity,  nor  from  what  distance  we  might  be-  obliged 
to  fetch  it.  And,  after  all,  supposing  no  otlier  obsti no- 
tion, we  w^ere  sure,  that  to  get  over  the  reef,  \\ Duld  be 
an  operation  equally  difEcult  and  tedious. 

Being  thus  disappointed  at  all  the  islands  we  had  met 
-with,  since  our  leaving  New  Zealand,  and  the  unta- 
vourable  winds,  and  other  unforeseen  circumstances,^ 
having  unavoidably  retarded  our  progress  so  much,  it 
was  now  impossible  to  think  of  doing  any  thing  thi.'j 
year,  in  the  high  ladtuJes  of  the  Northern  hemisphere, 
from  which  we  w^ere  still  at  so  great  a  distance,  thougli 
t'.ie  season  for  our  operations  there  was  already  begun. 
In  this  situation,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  pursue 
such  measures  as  were  most  likely  to  preserve  tJie  cattle 
we  had  on  board,  in  the  hrst  place  >  and,  in  the  next 
place  (which  v/as  still  a  more  capital  object),  to  save 
the  stores  and  provisions  of  the  ships,  that  we  might  be 
better  enabled  to  prosecute  our  Northern  discoveries, 
which  could  not  now  commence  till  a  year  later  than 
was  originally  intended. 

If  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  procured  a  sujt- 
ply  of  water,  and  of  grass,  at  any  of  the  islands  we  had 
lately  visited,  it  was  my  purpose  to  have  stood  back  to 
the  South,  till  I  had  met  with  a  Westerly  wind.  But 
the  certain  consequence  of  doing  this,  without  such  a 
supply,  would  have  been  the  loss  of  aM  the  cattle,  before 
we  could  possibly  reach  Otaheite,  w  ithout  gaining  any 
one  advantage,  with  regard  to  the  great  object  of  our 
voyage. 

I^tteefore,  determuied  to  bear  away  for  tlie  Friendly 
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Islands,  where  I  was  sure  of  meeting  with  abundance  of 
ever}-  tiling  I  wanted  :  ^nd  it  being  nece.^sary  to  ran  i-i 
the  night,  as  well  as  in  the  day,  I  ordered  Captain 
Gierke  to  keep  about  a  league  a-head  of  the  Resolution 
I  used  this  precaution,  because  his  ship  could  best  claw 
off  the  land;  and  it  was  very  possible  we  might  tall  i.i 
with  some,  in  our  passage. 

The  loiigicude  of  Hervey's  Island,  w^hen  first  disco- 
vered, deduced  from  (3taheite,  by  the  time-keeper,  was 
found  to  be  201°  6'  East,  and  now,  by  the  same  time- 
keeper, deduced  from  Queen  Charlotte's  Soviii.d, 
200^  56'  East.  Hence  I  conclude,  that  the  error- of  lire 
time-keeper,  at  this  time,  did  not  exceed  twelve  miles 
in  longitude. 

When  we  bore  away,  I  steered  West  by  South,  witli . 
a  fine  breeze  Easterly.  I  proposed  to  proceed  first  to 
Middleburgh,  or  Eooa  ;  thinking,  if  the  wind  continued 
favourable,  that  we  had  food  enough  on  board,  ror  the 
cattle,  to  last  till  we  should  reach  that  island.  Bat, 
about  noon,  next  day,  those  faint  breezes  that  had  at- 
tended and  retarded  us  so  long,  again  returned  ;  and  I 
found  it  necessary  to  haul  more  to  the  North,  to  get 
into  the  latitude  of  Palmerston  s  and  Savage  Islands,  dis- 
covered in  1774,  during  my  last  voyage*  3  that,  if  ne-. 
■cessity  required  it,  we  might  have  recourse  to  then:i. 

This  day,  in  order  to  save  our  water,  I  ordered  the 
still  to  be  kept  at  work,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  during  which  time,  we  pro- 
cured from  thirteen  to  sixteen  gallons  of  fresh  \\:ter. 
There  has  been  lately  made  some  improvement,  as  LJiey 
are  j)leased  to  call  it,  of  this  machine,  which,  h:  my 
opinion,  is  much  for  the  worse. 

These  light  breezes  continued  till  the  10th,  when  we 
had,  for  some  hours,  the  wind  blowing  fresh  from  the 
iS'orth,  and  North  North  West ;  being  then  in  the  lati- 
tude of  18'^  38',  and  longitude  198°  24'  East.  In  the 
afteruooa,  we  liad  some  thunder  squalls  from  the  Souths 

*  See  Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  2 — 3. 
Z  'I 
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attended  with  heavy  rainj  of  which  \vater  we  collected 
enough  to  hli  five  puncheons.  After  these  squalls  had 
blown  over,  tl:e  wind  came  round  to  the  North  East^ 
and  North  West ;  being  very  unsettled  both  in  strength 
and  in  position^  illl  about  noon  the  next  day,  when  it 
fixed  at  North  West,  and  North  North  West^  and  blew 
a  fresh  breeze,  with  fair  weatiier. 

llius  w  ere  we  persecuted  with  a  wind  in  our  teeth, 
whichever  v>ay  we  directed  our  course  ;  and  ^^•e  had 
the  additional  mortification  to  find  here,  those  very 
winds,  which  we  had  reason  to  expect  b^  or  10°  farther 
Sou  til.  They  came  too  late  ;  for  I  durst  not  tmst 
thipir  continuance  ;  and  the  event  proved  that  I  judged 
right. 

At  length,  at  day -break,  in  the  morning  of  the  ]3th, 
we  saw  Palmerstou  Island,  beariiig  West  by  South,  dis- 
tant about  five  leagues.  Hov/cver,  we  did  not  get  up 
with  it  till  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  I  tlien  sent 
four  boats,  three  fi'om  the  Resolution,  and  one  from  the 
Discoveiy,  with  an  ofticer  in  each,  to  search  the  coast 
for  the  most  convenient  landing-place.  For,  now,  we 
were  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  procuring,  from 
this  island,  some  food  for  the  cattl^  j  otlierwise  w® 
must  have  lost  them. 

What  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Palm^t'- 
ston's  Island,  is  a  group  of  small  islots,  of  which  there 
are,  in  the  whole,  nine  or  ten,  lying  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion, and  connected  together  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks. 
The  boats  first  examined  the  South  Easternmost  of  the 
islots  which  compose  this  group  ;  and,  failing  there,  raa 
down  to  the  second,  where  we  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  them  land.  I  dicn^  bore  down  with  the  ships,  \a\\ 
abreast  of  the  place,  and  there  \\e  kept  staiiding  olf  and 
on.  For  no  bottom  was  to  be  Ibund  to  anchor  upon  j; 
which  was  not  of  much  consc(]ue]icc,  as  the  party  whp 
had  landed  from  our  boats,  were  the  only  human  beings 
upon  the  island. 

About  one  o'clock,  one  of  the  boats  came  on  boaid, 
laden  with  scurvy-grass  and  yoLng  cccea-nut  trees  j| 
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xviiich,  at  this  time,  was  a  feast  for  the  cattle.  I'ho 
same  boat  brought  a  message  from  Mr.  Gore,  who 
commanded  the  party,  informing  me,  tliat  there  uas 
plenty  of  such  produce  upon  the  island,  as  also  of  the 
tvhnrra  tree,  and  some  cpcoa-nuts.  This  determined 
me  to  get  a  good  supply  of  these  articles,  before  I  quit- 
ted this  station ;  and,  before  evening,  1  went  ashore  in 
a  small  boat,  accom})anied  by  Captain  Gierke. 

W^e  found  every  body  hard  at  work,  and  the  landing 
place  to  be  in  a  small  creek,  formed  by  the  reef,  of 
something  more  than  a  boat's  lengrli  in  e\ery  direction, 
and  covered  fiom  the  force  of  the  sea,  by  rocks  project- 
ing out  on  each  side  of  it.  The  island  is  scarcely  a  mile 
in  circuit ;  and  not  above  three  feet  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  appeared  to  be  composed  entirely 
-of  a  coral  sand,  with  a  small  mixture  of  blackish  moulclj 
})roduced  from  rotten  vegetables.  Notwithstanding  tiiis 
j)oor  soil,  it  is  covered  v.iih  trees  and  bushes  of  the  same 
kind  as  at  W^enooa-ette,  tliough  with  less  variety;  and 
amongst  these  are  some  cocoa  palms.  Upon  the  trees 
or  bushes  that  front  the  sea,  or  even  iarlher  in,  we 
found  a  great  number  of  men  of  war  birds.  Tropic  birdSj, 
and  two  sorts  ot  boobies,  \\'hich,  at  this  time,  were  lay- 
ing their  eggs,  and  so  tame,  that  they  suffered  us  to  take 
them  oti'w  ith  our  hands.  Their  nests  were  only  a  few 
sticks  loosely  put  together :  and  the  1  ropic  birds  laid 
their  eggs  on  tiie  ground,  under  the  trees.  I'hese  dif- 
fer mucli  from  the  common  sort,  being  entirely  of  a 
most  splendid  v/hite,  slightly  tinged  with  red',  and- 
having  the  two  long  tail-feathers  of  a  deep  crimson  or 
blood  coloiu".  Of  each  sort,  our  people  killed  a  consi- 
derable number  j  and,  though  not  the  most  delicate 
foc^.  they  were  acceptable  enough  to  us  who  had  bcr-n 
long  conlincd  to  a  salt  diet,  and  who,  consequently, 
could  not  but  be  glad  of  the  most  inditferent  variety. 
AVe  met  with  vast  numbers  of  red  crabs,  creeping- 
about,  every  where  amongst  tlie  trees  ;  and  we  causjht 
several  fish  that  had  been  left  in  lioks  upon  the  vwf, 
when  tlie  sea  retired. 

z  a 
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At  one  part  of  the  reef,  which  looks  into,  or  bounu.'^, 
the  lake  that  is  within,  there  v/as  a  large  bed  of  coral, 
almost  even  with  the  .surface,  which  atibrded,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  enchanting  prospects,  that  Nature  has, 
any  where,  produced.  Its  base  was  fixed  to  the  shore, 
but  reached  so  far  in,  that  it  could  not  be  seen  ;  so  that 
it  seemed  to  be  suspended  in  the  water,  which  deepened 
so  suddenly,  that,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  there 
might  be  seven  or  eight  fathoms.  The  seis  was,  at  this 
time,  quite  unruffled  •-  and  the  sun,  shinir,g  bright,  ex- 
posed the  various  sclrls  of  coral,  in  the  most  beautiful 
order;  some  parts  branching  into  the  Mater  with  greru 
luxuriance  5  others  lying  collected  in  rourxl  balls,  and 
in  various  other  tigures  ;  all  Vvhich  were  greatly  height- 
ened by  spangles  of  the  richest  colours,  that  glowed 
from  a  number  of  large  clams,  which  were  every  where 
interspersed.  But  the  appearance  of  these  was  still  in- 
ferior to  tliat  of  the  multitude  of  fishes,  that  glided  gently 
along,  seemingly  with  the  most  perfect  seeurity.  The 
colours  of  the  ditiercnt  sorts  were  the  most  beautiful 
that  can  be  imagined;  the  yellow,  bine,  red,  black.  Sec. 
far  exceeding  any  thing  that  art  can  produce.  Their 
various  forms,  also,  contiabuted  to  increase  the  richness 
of  this  submarine  grotto,  which  could  not  be  siuveyed 
without  a  pleasing  transport,  mixed,  hovvever,  with  re- 
gret, that  a  work,  so  stupendously  elegant,  should  be 
concealed,  in  a  place  where  mankind  could  seldom  have 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  tlie  praises  justl)'  due  to  so 
enchanting  a  scene. 

There  were  no  traces  of  inhabitants  having  ever  been 
here  3  if  we  except  a  small  piece  of  a  canoe  that  was 
found  upon  the  beach  ;  which,  probably,  may  have' 
drifted  from  some  ether  island.  But,  what  is  pretty 
extraordinary,  we  saw  several  small  brown  rats  on  this 
spot  3  a  circumstance,  perhaps,  difficult  to  account  for, 
unless  we  allow  that  tliey  were  imported  in  the  canoe  of 
which  we  saw  the  remains. 

After  the  boats  were  laden,  I  returned  on  board, 
leaving  Mr.  Gore^  with  a  party^  to  pass  the  night  on. 
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«!iore,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  go  to  work  early  the  n^\i 
morning. 

That  day,  being  tlie  15th,  was  accordingly  spent,  as 
the  preceding  one  had  been,  in  collecting,  and  bringing 
on  board,  food  for  the  cattle,  consisting  chieliy  of  palm- 
cabbage,  young  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  the  tender  branches 
of  the  ii'harra  tree.  Having  got  a  sulKcient  supply  of 
these,  by  sunset,  I  ordered  every  body  on  board.  But 
having  litlle  or  no  wind,  I  determined  to  wait,  and  to 
employ  the  next  day,  by  endeavouring  to  get  some  co- 
coa-nuts thr  our  people,  from  the  next  island  to  leeward, 
\'.'herc  we  could  observe  that  those  trees  were  in  much 
gi-earer  abundance,  than  upon  that  where  we  had  al- 
ready landed,  and  where  only  the  want-s  of  our  cattle 
had  been  relieved. 

With  this  \iew,  I  kept  standing  off  and  on,  all  right; 
and,  in  tlie  morning,  between  e'ght  and  nine  o'clock,  I 
went  with  the  boats  to  the  West  side  of  the  island,  and 
landed  \^'ith  little  difficulty.  I  immediately  set  the 
people  with  me  to  work^  to  gather  cocoa-nuts,  which 
we  found  in  great  abundance.  But  to  get  them  to  our 
boats  v/as  a  tedious  operation  ;  for  we  were  obliged  to 
cany  them  at  least  half  a  mile  over  the  reef,  up  to  the 
middle  in  water.  Omai,  who  was  with  me,  caught, 
with  a  scoop  net,  in  a  very  short  time,  as  much  fish  as 
served  the  whole  party  on  shore  for  dinner,  besides 
sending  some  to  both  ships.  Here  were  also  great 
abundance  of  birds,  particularly  men-of-war  and  Tropic 
birds  :  so  that  we  fared  sumptuously.  And  it  is  but 
doing  justice  to  Omai  to  say,  diat,  in  these  excursions  to 
the  uninhabited  islands,  he  was  of  the  greatest  use.  For 
lie  not  onh'  caught  the  iish,  but  dressed  tliese,  and  the 
birds  we  killed,  in  an  oven,  with  heated  stones,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  country,  with  a  dexterity  and  good-hu- 
mour that  did  him  great  credit.  The  boats  made  two 
trips,  before  night,  well  laden  :  with  tlie  last,  I  re- 
turned on  board,  leaving  IVIr.  Williamson,  my  Third 
i>ivLiicaaut,  with  a  jxiriy  of  men,  to  prepare  anotlier 
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jading;  for  the  boats  which  I  proposed  to  send  next 

inoraing. 

I,  accordingly,  dispatched  them  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
they  returned  laden  by  noon.  No  time  was  lost  in 
sendir,gr  them  back  tor  another  cargo  ;  and  they  carried 
orders  for  every  body  to  be  on  board  by  sunset.  This 
being  complied  witli,  we  hoisted  in  the  boats  and  made 
sail  to  the  Westward,  v/ith  a  light  air  of  wind  from  the 
North. 

We  found  this  islot  near  a  half  larger  than  the  othrr> 
and  almost    entirely  covered  with  cocoa-palms;    the 
greatest  part  of  which  abounded  with  excellent  nuts, 
having,  often,  both  old  and  young  on  the  same  tree. 
The;/  were,  indeed,  too  thick,  in.  niany  places,  to  grow 
with  freedom.     1  he  other  productions  were,  in  gencr 
ral,  the  same  as  at  the  other  islot.     Two  pieces  of 
board,  one  of  which  was  rudely  carved,  with  an  ellipti- 
cal paddle,  were  found  on  the  beach.     Probably,   tJjcse 
had  belcnged  to  the  same  canoe,  the  remains  of  which 
were  seen  on  the  other  beach,  as  the  two  islots  are  not 
above  half  a  mile  apart.     A  young  turtle  had  also  been 
lately  thrown  ashore  here,  as  it  was  still  full  of  mag-r 
gots.     There  were  fewer  crabs  than  at  the  last  place  ; 
hut  we  found  scm.e  scorpions,  a  few  other  insects,  an4 
a  greater  number  of  fish  upon  tlic  reefs.     Amongsl 
these  were  some  large  eels,  beautifully  spotted,  which, 
when  followed,  would  raise  themselves  out  of  the  water, 
aiid  endeavour,  with  an  open  mouth,  to  hire  their  pur- 
suers.    The  other  sorts  were,  chiefly,  parrot- tish,  snap-  • 
pers,  and  a  brown  spotted  rock-fish,  about  tlie  size  of  a 
haddock,  so  tame,  that  instead  of  swimming  away,  it 
would  remain  fixed,  and  gaze  at  us.     Had  we  been  in 
absolute  want,  a  sufiicient  supply  might  have  been  had  j 
for  thousands  of  the  clam.s,  already  mentioned,  stuck 
upon  the  reef,  some  of  which  weighed  tvro  or  three 
pornds.     There  were,   besides,   some   other  sorts  of 
shell-iish  ;  particularly,  the  large  periwinckle.     When 
the  tide  flowed,  several  sharks  came  in,  over  the  reef;, 
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some  of  whichour  people  killed  -,  but  they  rendered  it 
ra'.i'tr  daiigeroas  to  walk  in  the  water  at  tliat  time. 

The  party  who  w^ere  left  on  shore  with  Mr.  William- 
son, were  a  good  deal  pestered  (as  Mr.  Gore's  had  been) 
with  masquitoes,  in  the  night.  Some  of  theni;,  in  their 
excursions,  sliot  two  curlew^s,  exactly  like  those  of 
England  ;  and  saw  some  plovers,  or  sand-pipers,  upon 
the  shoi-e  ;  but,  in  the  wood,  no  other  bird,  besides  one 
cr  two  of  the  cuckoos  that  were  seen  at  Wenooa-ette. 

Upon  the  w  ::ole,  w^e  did  not  spend  our  time  unpro* 
litibly  at  this  last  islot;  for  we  got  there  about  twelve 
hundred  :ocoa-nuts,  which  were  equally  divided 
amongst  the  whole  crew  3  and  were,  doubtless,  of  great 
use  to  them,  both  on  account  of  tlie  juice  and  of  the 
kernel.  A  ship,  tlierefore,  passing  tiris  way,  if  the 
weather  be  moderate,  may  expect  to  succeed  as  we  did. 
JBut  there  is  no  water  upon  either  of  the  islots  where  we 
landed.  Were  that  article  to  be  had,  and  a  passage 
could  be  got  into  tlie  lake,  as  we  may  call  it,  surrounded 
by  the  reef,  where  a  ship  could  anchor,  I  should  prefer 
this  to  any  of  the  inhabited  islands,  if  the  only  want 
were  refreshment.  For  the  quantity  of  fish  that  might 
be  procured,  would  be  sufficient;  and  the  people  might 
roam  about,  unmolested  by  the  petulance  of  any  inha- 
bitants. 

I'he  nine  or  ten  low  islots,  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Palmerston's  Island,  may  be  reckoned  the 
htads  or  summits  of  the  reef  of  coral  rock,  that  conr 
pects  them  together,  covered  only  with  a  thin  coat  of 
sand,  yet  clothed,  as  already  obseried,  with  trees  and 
plants,  most  of  which  are  of  the  sam.e  sorts  that  are 
found  on  llie  low  grounds  of  the  high  islands  of  this 
Ocean. 

There  are  different  opinions,  amongst  ingenious 
theorists,  concerning  the  formation  of  such  low  islands 
as  Palmerston's.  Some  will  have  it,  that,  in  remote 
times,  these  little  separate  heads  or  islots  were  joined^, 
and  formed  one  continued  and  more  elevated  tract  of 
iandj  which  the   sea,   in  die  revokuiqn  of  agesj  hi\s 
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washed  av/ay,  leaving  only  the  higher  grounds  j  \\hich, 
in  time,  also,  will,  according  to  this  theory,  share  the 
same  fate.  Another  conjecture  is,  that  they  have  been 
tli;  own  up  by  earthquakes^  and  are  the  effect  of  internal 
convulsions  of  the  globe.  A  third  opinion,  and  which 
appears  to  me  as  the  most  probable  one,  maintains,  that 
they  are  formed  from  shoals,  or  coral  banks,  and,  of 
consequence,  increasing.  Without  mentioning  the  se- 
veral arguments  made  use  of  in  support  of  each  of  these 
systems,  I  shall  only  describe  such  parts  of  Palmerston's 
Island,  as  fell  under  my  own  observation  \>hen  Handed 
upon  it. 

The  foundation  is,  every  where,  a  coral  rock  ;  the 
soil  is  coral  sand,  with  which  the  decayed  vegetables 
have,  but  in  a  few  places,  intermixed,  so  as  to  form  any 
thing  like  mould.  From  this,  a  very  strong  presump- 
tion may  be  drawn,  that  these  little  spots  of  land,  are 
not  of  very  ancient  date,  nor  the  remains  of  larger 
islands  now  burled  in  the  ocean.  For,  upon  either  of 
these  supposidons,  more  mould  mast  have  been  formed, 
or  some  part  of  the  original  soil  would  have  remained. 
Another  circumstance  confirmed  this  doctrine  of  the 
increase  of  these  islots.  We  found  upon  them,  far  be- 
}'ond  the  present  reach  of  the  sea,  even  in  the  most  vio- 
lent storms,  elevated  coral  rocks,  which,  on  examina- 
tion, appeared  to  have  been  perforated,  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  rocks  are,  that  now  compose  the  outer 
^dge  of  the  reef.  This  evidendy  shews,  that  the  sea 
had  formerly  reached  so  far  j  and  some  of  tliese  per- 
forated rocks  were  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  land. 

But  the  strongest  proof  of  the  increase,  and  from  the 
cause  we  have  assigned,  was  the  gentle  gradation  ob- 
servable in  the  plants  round  th.e  skirts  of  the  islands ; 
from  within  a  few  inches  of  high- water  mark,  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood.  In  many  places,  the  divisions  of  the 
plants,  of  different  growths,  were  very  distingaishnble, 
e.-pecially  on  the  lee,  or  west-side.  This  I  apprehend 
to  hav^e  been  the  operation  of  extraordiriary  liigh  tides, 
occasioned  by  violent,  accidental  gales  from  the  Wesi* 
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ward  ;  \^-liich  have  heaped  up  the  sand  beyond  the 
reacli  of  common  tides.  I'he  regular  and  gentle  opera- 
tion of  these  latter,  again,  throw  up  sand  enough  to 
form  a  barrier  against  the  next  extraordinary  high  tide, 
or  storm,  so  as  to  prevent  its  reacj/uig  as  far  as  tiie  for- 
]ner  had  done,  and  destroying  tlie  plants  that  may  have 
begun  to  vcgelale  from  cocoa-nuts,  roots,  and  seed 
brought  thither  by  birds,  or  thrown  up  by  tb.e  ^ea. 
This,  doubtless,  happens  very  fj-eqiiently ;  for  we  found 
many  cocoa-nuts,  and  some  other  things,  just  sprouting 
up,  only  a  few  inches  beyond  where  the  sea  readies  at 
present,  in  places  where,  it  was  evident,  they  could  not 
have  had  their  origin  from  tliose,  tarther  in,  already  ar- 
rived at  their  full  growth.  At  the  same  time,  the  in- 
crease of  vegetiibles  will  add  fast  to  the  height  of  this 
now- created  land;  as  the  fallen  leaves,  and  broken 
branches,  are,  in  such  a  climate,  soon  converted  into  a 
true  black  mould,  or  soil-^'. 

Perhaps- there  is  another  cause,  which,  if  allowed, 
will  accelerate  tlie  increase  of  these  islands  as  much  as 
any  other  3  and  will  also  account  for  the  sea  having  re- 
ceded from  those  elevated  rocks  before-mentioned. 
This  is,  the  spreading  of  the  coral  bank,  or  reef,  into 

*  Mr.  Anderson,  m  his  Journal,  mentions  the  following  parti- 
culars, relative  to  Palmerstoa's  Island,  which  strongly  confirm 
Captain  Cook's  opinion  about  its  formation.  *'  On  the  last  of 
"  the  two  islots,  where  we  landed,  the  trees,  being  in  great 
*'  numbers,  had  already  formed,  bv  thc'r  rotten  parts,  tittle 
*'  risings  or  eminences,  which,  in  tune,  from  the  same  cause, 
*'  may  become  small  hills.  Whereas,  on  the  first  islot,the  trees 
*'  being  less  numerous,  no  such  thing  had,  as  yet,  happened. 
*'  Nevertheless,  on  that  little  spot,  the  manner  of  formation  was 
*'  more  plainly  pointed  out.  For,  adjoining  to  it,  was  a  small 
*'  isle,  which  had,  doubtless,  been  very  lately  formed ;  as  it  was 
*'  not,  as  yet,  covered  with  any  trees,  hut' had  a  great  many 
"  shrubs,  some  of  which  were  growing  among  pieces  of  coral 
*'  that  the  sea  had  thrown  up.  There  was  still  a  more  sure 
"  proof  of  this  method  of  formation  a  little  farther  on,  where 
"  two  patches  of  sand,  about  fifty  yards  long,  and  a  foot  or 
"  eighteen  inches  high,  lay  upon  the  reef,  but  not,  as  yet,  fur- 
**  aiihed  with  a  single  buih,  or  tree.'* 
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the  sea  *  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  continually,  though 
imperceptibly,  eftected.  The  v/aves  receding,  as  the 
reef  grows  in  breadth  and  height,  leave  a  dry  rock  be- 
hind, ready  for  the  reception  of  the  broken  coral  and 
sand,  and  every  other  deposit  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  land  fit  for  the  vegetation  of  plants. 

In  this  manner,  there  is  little  donbt,  that,  in  time, 
the  whole  reef  will  become  one  island  ;  and,  I  think,  it 
will  extend  gradually  inward,  either  from  the  increase  of 
tiie  Isiots  already  formed  ;  or  from  the  formation  of  new 
ones,  upon  the  beds  of  coral,  within  the  inclosed  lake, 
if  once  tliey  increase  so  as  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

After  leaving  Palmerston's  Island,  I  steered  West, 
with  a  view  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  Anna- 
mooka.  We  still  continued  to  have  variable  Minds, 
frequently  between  the  North  and  West,  with  squalls, 
some  thunder,  and  much  rain.  During  these  showers, 
which  were,  generally,  very  copious,  we  saved  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  water  ;  and  finding  that  v/e  could 
get  a  greater  supply  by  the  rajn,  in  one  hour,  than  we 
could  get  by  distillation  in  a  month,  I  laid  aside  the  still, 
as  a  thing  attended  with  more  trouble  than  profit. 

The  heat,  which  had  been  great  for  about  a  m.cnth, 
became  now  much  more  disagreeable  in  this  closr  rainy- 
weather  5  and,  from  the  moisture  attending  it,  threat- 
ened soon  to  be  noxious ;  as  the  ships  cuuld  not  be 
kept  dry,  nor  the  skuttles  open,  for  the  sea.  How- 
ever, it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  though  the  only  re- 
freshment we  had  received  since  leaving  the  '_.ape  of 
Good  Hope,  was  that  at  New  Zealand  3  there  w  s  not, 
as  yet,  a  single  person,  on  board,  sick,  from  the  con- 
stant use  of  salt  food,  or  vicissitude  of  climate. 

In  the  night  between  the  24th  and  25tli  we  passed 
Savage  Island,  which  I  had  discovered  in  1774*  3  and 


*  For  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  Savage  Island;  a  de- 
scription of  it ;  and  the  behaviour  t.f  its  inhabitants,  on  Cap- 
tain Cook's  landing,  see  his  Voyage,  vol.  ii,  p.  8,  to  p.  7. 
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on  fhe  28tli,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  got  sigiit 
of  the  islands  which  lie  to  the  Eastward  ot' Annamooka, 
hearing  North  by  West,  about  f  >ur  or  five  leagues  dis- 
tant. I  steered  to  the  South  of  these  islands,  and  then 
hauled  up  for  Annamooka  j  which,  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, bore  North  West  by  North,  Faliafajeea  South 
West  by  South,  and  Komango  North  by  West,  distant 
about  live  miles.  Ihe  weather  being  squally,  witli 
rain,  I  anchored,  at  the  approach  of  night,  in  fifteen 
fathoms  deep  water,  over  a  bottom  of  coral-sand,  and 
shells;  Komango  bearing  North  West,  about  twc" 
leagues  distant. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Intercourse  with  the  Natives  of  Kcman^o,  and  other 
Islands.  —  AnivaL  at  ^nnamooka. —  Transactions 
there. — Feenou,  a  principal  Chief,  from  To7i^ataL-uo, 
comes  on  a  Visit. — The  Manner  of  his  Reception  in 
the  Ishnd,  and  on  hoard. — Instances  of  t lie  pilfering 
Disposition  of  the  Natives. — Some  Account  of  Anna- 
mooka. — The  Passage  from  it  to  Hapaee. 

Soon  after  we  had  anchored,  (April  28)  two  canoes,, 
the  one  with  four,  and  the  other  with  three  men,  paddled 
toward  us,  and  came  alongside  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion. They  brought  some  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit, 
plantains,  and  sugar-cane,  which  they  bartered  with  us 
for  nails.  One  of  the  men  came  on  board  ;  and  when 
these  canoes  had  left  us,  another  visited  us ;  but  did  not 
stay  long,  as  night  was  approaching.  Komango,  the 
island  nearest  to  us,  was,  at  least,  five  miles  off;  which 
shews  the  hazard  these  people  would  run,  in  order  to 
possess  a  few  of  our  most  trifling  articles.  Besides  this 
supply  from  the  shore,  we  caught,  this  evening,  with 
Looks  and  lines,  a  considerable  quantity  offish. 

Next  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  I  sent  Lieutenant 

VOL.  V.  A  a 
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King,  with  two  boats,  lo  Komango,  to  procure  refresh- 
ments j  and,  at  five,  made  the  signal  to  weigh,  in  order 
to  pl7  up  to  Annamooka,  the  wind  being  unfavourable 
at  North  West. 

It  was  no  sooner  day-light,  than  we  were  visited  by- 
six  or  seven  canoes  from  different  islands,  bringing  with 
them,  besides  fruits  and  roots,  two  pigs,  several  fowls, 
some  large  wood-pigeons,  small  rails,  and  large  violet- 
coloured  coots.     All  these  they  exchanged  with  us  for 
beads,  nails,  hatchets,  &c.     They  had  also  other  articles 
of  commerce  ;  such  as  pieces  of  their  cloth,  fish-hooks, 
small  baskets,  musical  reeds,  and  some  clubs,  spears, 
and  bows.     But  I  ordered,  that  no  curiosities  stiould  be 
purchased,  till  the  ships  should  be  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, and  leave  given  for  that  purpose.     Knowing, 
also,  from  experience,  that,  if  all  our  people  might  trade 
with  the  natives,  according  to  their  own  caprice,  perpe- 
tual quarrels  would  ensue,  I  ordered  that   particular 
persons  should  m^anage  the  traffic  both  on  board  and  on 
shore,  prohibiting  all  others  to  interfere.     Before  mid- 
day, Mr.  King's  boat  returned  with  seven  hogs,  spme 
fowls,  a  quantity  of  fruit  and  roots  for  ourselves,  and 
some  grass   for  the  cattle.     His  party  was  very  civilly 
treated  at  Komango.     The  inhabit;ints  did  not  seem  to 
be  numerous  ;  and  their  huts,  which  stood  close  to  each 
other,    within  a   plantain  walk,  were  but  indifferent. 
Not  far  from  them,  was  a  pretty  large  pond  of  fresh 
water,  tolerably  good ;  but  there  was  not  any  appear- 
ance of  a  stream.     With  Mr.  King,  came  on  board  tlie 
Chief  of  the  island,  named  Tooboulangee ;  and  an- 
other, whose  name  was  Taipa.     They  brought  with 
them  a  hog,  as  a  present  to  me,  and  promised  more  the 
next  day. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  were  aboard,  I  stood  for  Anna- 
mooka J  and  the  wind  being  scant,  I  intended  to  go  be- 
tween Annamooka-ette*,  and  tlie  breakers  to  the  Souih 
East  of  it.     But,  on  drawing  near,  we  met  with  very 

*  That  is,  Little  Aanamoeiia, 
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irregular  soundings,  varying,  every  cast,  ten  or  twelve 
fathoms.  This  oMiged  me  to  give  up  the  design^,  and 
to  go  to  the  Southward  of  al';  j  \shich  c-arned  us  to 
leeward,  and  made  it  necessary  to  spend  the  night  mi- 
der  sail.  It  was  very  dark ;  and  we  had  the  wind^ 
from  every  direction,  accompanied  with  heavy  showers 
ofra'n.  So  that,  at  d?.y -light  the  next  morniiig,  we 
found  ourselves  much  farther  oft'  than  we  had  been  the 
evenir£:  before  :  and  the  little  wind  tliat  now  blew,  was 
right  in  oar  teetli. 

We  continued  to  ply,  all  day,  to  very  litrle  purpose ; 
and,  in  the  evening,  anchored  in  thirty-nine  fathoms 
water  ;  the  bottom  coral  rocks,  r.nd  broken  ^hells  ;  the 
AVest  point  of  Anramooka  bearing  Easi  North  East, 
four  miles  distvuK,  Tcobouhuxce  i^ndTaipa  kept  their 
promise,  and  brought  oiY  to  me  some  hogs.  Several 
others  were  also  procured  by  bartering,  from  different 
canoes  that  followed  us  ;  and  as  much  fruit  as  w^e  could 
well  manage.  It  vvns  remarkable,  that,  during  the 
whole  davj  our  visitors  from  the  islands  would  hardly 
part  witli  any  of  their  commodities  to  any  body  but 
r-e.  Captain  Gierke  did  not  get  above  one  or  twa 
hogs. 

-.t  four  o'clock  next  morning,  I  ordered  a  boat  to  bs? 
hoisted  out,  and  sent  the  Master  to  sound  the  South 
'V^'e.^l  side  of  Annamooka  5  where  there  appeared  to  be 
a  harbour,  form.ed  by  the  island  on  the  North  East,  and 
by  small  islots,  and  shoals,  to  the  South  V\'est  and  South 
East.  In  the  mean  time,  tlie  ships  were  got  under  sail, 
and  wrought  up  to  the  island. 

When  tlie  Master  retuiTsed,  he  reported,  tha'.  he  had 
sounded  beiv.een  Great  and  Little  Annamooka,  where 
lie  found  ten  and  tw  elve  fiithoms  depth  of  water,  the 
bottom  coral  sand  ;  that  the  place  was  very  well  shel- 
tered from  all  winds ;  but  that  there  vv^as  no  fresh  water 
to  be  found,  except  at  some  di.-ti^uce  in  laiid  ;  and  that, 
even  there,  little  of  it  was  to  be  got,  and  ihn  litik^  not 
good.  For  this  reason  only,  and  it  was  a  very  sufficient 
one^  I  detcrmiiied  to  anclior  on  the  North  side  of  thft 
A  a  2 
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island,  \\'here,  during  my  last  voyage,  I  had  found  a 

place  lit  both  for  \\'ateriiig  and  landing. 

It  was  not  above  a  leaoiie  distant;  and  yet  we  did 
not  reach  it  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  being  con- 
siderably retarded  by  the  great  number  of  canoes  that 
continually  crowded  round  the  ships,  bringing  to  us 
abundant  supplies  of  the  produce  of  their  island. 
Amongst  these  canoes,  there  were  some  double  ones, 
with  a  large  sail,  that  carried  between  forty  and  fifty 
men  each.  These  sailed  round  us,  apparently,  with  the 
same  ease,  as  if  we  had  been  at  anchor.  There  were 
several  women  in  the  canoes,  who  were,  p':rhaps,  in- 
cited by  curiosity  to  visit  us  ;  though,  at  the  same  time; 
they  bartered  as  eagerly  as  the  men,  and  used  the  pad- 
dle with  equal  labour  and  dexterity.  I  came  to  an 
anchor  in  eighteen  fathoms  water,  the  bottom  coarse 
coral  sand  j  the  island  extending  from  East  to  South 
West ;  and  the  West  point  of  the  Westernmost  cove 
Soutli  East,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant. 
Thus  I  resumed  the  very  same  station  which  I  had  oc- 
cupied when  I  visited  Annamooka  three  years  before*  ; 
3nd,  probably,  almost  in  the  same  place  where  Taxman, 
the  first  discoverer  of  this,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  anchored  in  l6"43t. 

The  following  day,  while  preparations  were  making 
for  watering,  I  went  ashore,  in  tlie  forenoon,  accom- 
panied by  Captala  Clei'ke,  and  some  of  tlie  officers,  to 
jix  on  a  place  where  the  obiiervatories  might  be  set  up, 
and  a  guard  be  stationed ;  the  natives  liaving  reatiily 
given  us  leave.  I'liey  also  accommodated  us  with  a 
boat-house,  to  serve  as  a  tent,  and  showed  us  every 
other  mark  of  civility.  Toobou,  the  Chief  of  the 
island,  conducted  me  and  Omai  to  ]»is  house.  We 
found  it  situated  on  a  pleasant  spot,  in  the  centre  of  his 

*  See  Captain  Cook's  last  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

t  Sec  Tasman's  account  of  this  island,  in  Air.Dalrymple's 
valuable  Collection  of  Voyajres  to  tiie  Pacific  Ocean,' vol.  ii. 
p.  79,  80.  I'he  fev/  particulars  mentioned  by  Tasman,  agree 
renjurkably  with  Captain  Cpok's  more  extended  relation. 
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plantation.  A  line  grass-plot  surrounded  it,  which,  he 
gave  us  to  understand,  was  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
their  feet,  before  they  went  witliin  doors.  I  had  not, 
before,  observed  such  an  instance  of  attention  to  clean- 
liness at  any  of  the  places  I  had  visited  in  this  Ocean  j 
but,  afterward,  found  that  it  w^s  veiy  common  at  the 
Friendly  Islands.  I'he  floor  of  Toobou's  house  was 
co\  ered  w  ith  mats  ;  and  no  carpet,  in  the  most  elegant 
English  drawing-room,  could  be  kept  neater.  While 
we  were  on  shore,  we  procured  a  few  hogs,  and  some 
fruit,  by  bartering  ■■,  and,  before  we  got  on  board  again, 
tlie  ships  were  crowded  with  the  natives.  Few  of  them 
coming  empty-handed,  every  necessar}'  refreshment 
■  was  now  in  the  greatest  plenty. 

I  landed  again  in  the  afteru'  *)n,  with  a  party  of  ma- 
rines ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  horses,  and  such  of 
the  cattle  as  were  in  a  weakly  state,  were  sent  on  shore. 
Every  thing  being  settled  to  my  satisfaction,  1  returned 
to  the  ship  at  sanscl,  leaving  tiie  command  upon  the 
island  to  %iv.  King.  Taipa,  who  was  now  become  our 
fast  friend,  and  who  seemed  to  be  the  only  active  per- 
son about  us,  in  order  to  be  near  our  party  in  the  night, 
as  well  as  the  day,  had  a  house  brought,  on  men*s 
slionlders,  a  full  tjuarter  of  a  mile,  and  placed  close  to 
the  siiod  which  our  party  occupied. 

N'ext  day,  our  various  operations  on  shore  began. 
Some  were  employed  in  making  hay  for  the  cattle ; 
others  in  filling  our  water  casks  at  the  neighbouring 
stagnant  pool ;  and  a  third  party  in  cutting  wood.  The 
greatest  plenty  of  this  last  article  being  abreast  of  the 
ships,  and  in  a  situation  the  most  convenient  for  getting 
it  on  board,  it  was  natural  to  make  choice  of  this.  But 
tlie  trees  here,  whi'-h  our  people  eiToneously  supposed 
to  be  manchineel,  but  were  a  species  of  pepper,  called 
fniiajiQn  by  rlie  natives,  yielded  a  juice  of  a  milky  colour, 
of  so  corrosive  a  nature,  that  it  raised  bhsters  on  the 
-km,  and  injured  the  eyes  of  our  workmen.  They 
were,  thci-etore,  obi  ^.'d  to  desist  at  this  place,  and  re- 
juuve  to  the  cove,  ui  wiiich  ouv  |;uard  \v:,^s  stationcdj 
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and  where  we  en:ibarked  our  water.  Other  wood, 
more  suitable  to  our  purposes,  was  there  furnished  to 
us  by  the  natives.  1  hese  were  not  the  only  employ- 
ments we  were  engaged  in,  for  Messrs.  King  and  Bayly 
began,  this  day,  to  observe  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun, 
in  orde'-  to  get  the  rate  of  the  time-keepers.  In  the 
evening,  before  the  natives  ret-ircd  from  our  post,  Taipa 
harangued  them  for  some  time.  We  could  only  guess 
at  the  subject  5  and  judged,  that  he  was  instructing 
tliem  how  to  behave  toward  us,  and  encouraging  them 
to  bring  the  produce  of  the  island  to  market.  We 
experienced  the  good  etfects  of  his  eloquence,  in  tlie 
plentiful  supply  of  provisions  which,  next  day,  w^e  re- 
ceived. 

Nothing  worth  notice  happened  on  the  4th  and  5th, 
except  that,  on  the  former  of  these  days,  the  Discovery 
lost  her  small  bower  anchor,  the  cable  being  cut  in  two 
by  the  rocks.  This  misfortune  made  it  necessary  to 
examine  the  cables  of  tlie  Resolution,  which  were  found 
to  be  unhurt. 

•  On  the  C7th,  we  were  visited  by  a  great  Chief  from 
Tongataboo,  whose  name  w^as  Feenou,  and  whorn 
Taipa  was  pleased  to  introduce  to  us  as  King  of  all  the- 
Friendly  Isles.  I  w^as  now  told,  that,  on  my  arrival,  a 
canoe  had  been  dispatched  to  Tongataboo  with  the 
news  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  this  Chief  immediately 
passed  over  to  Annamooka.  The  Oflicer  on  shore  in-? 
formed  me,  that  when  he  first  arrived,  all  the  native^ 
were  ordered  out  to  meet  him,  and  paid  their  obeisance 
hj  bowing  their  heads  as  low  as  his  feet,  the  soles  of 
which  they  also  touched  witli  each  hand,  first  with  the 
palm,  and  then  with  the  back  part.  There  could  be 
little  room  to  suspect  that  a  person,  received  with  so 
much  respect,  could  be  any  thing  less  than  the  King. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  went  to  pay  this  great  man  a  visit, 
having  first  received  a  present  of  two  fish  from  hiui, 
brought  on  board  by  one  of  his  servants.  As  scon  as  I 
landed,  he  came  up  to  me.  He  appeared  to  be  ab(^ut 
thirty  ycari  of  a je^  tall.,  but  thin,  and  had  more  of  the 
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European  features,  thnn  any  I  had  yet  seen  here. 
When  the  first  salutation  was  over,  I  asked  it  he  Mas 
the  King.  For,  notwithstrTAling  what  I  had  been  told, 
finding  he  was  not  tl:ie  man  w  horn  I  remembered  ta 
Iiave  seen  unc'^r  that  character  during  my  former 
voyage,  I  began  to  entcitain  doubts.  Taipa  officii>l]y 
answered  for  him,  and  enumerated  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fitty-three  islands,  of  which,  he  said,  Fee- 
nou  was  the  Sovereign.  After  a  short  stay,  our  new 
visitor,  and  five  or  six  of  hjs  attendants,  accompanied 
me  on  board,  I  gave  suitable  presents  to  them  ail,  and 
entertained  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  I  thought  would 
be  most  agreeabh. 

In  the  evening,  I  attended  them  on  shore  in  my  boat, 
into  which  the  Chief  ordered  three  hogs  to  be  put,  as  a 
return  for  the  presents  he  had  received  from  me.  I  was 
now  informed  of  an  accident  which  had  just  happened, 
the  relation  of  which  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  tlie  authority  exercised  here  over  the  common 
people.  "While  Feenou  was  on  board  m.y  ship,  an  in- 
ferior Chief,  for  what  reason  our  people  on  shore  did 
not  know,  ordered  all  the  natives  to  retire  from  the 
post  we  occupied.  Some  of  them  having  ventured  to 
return,  he  took  up  a  large  stick,  and  beat  them  most 
unmercifully.  Ke  struck  one  n^an  on  the  side  of  the 
face,  with  so  much  violence,  that  the  blood  gushed  out 
of  his  mouth  and  nostrils  ;  and,  after  lying  some  time 
motionless,  he  was,  at  last,  removed  from  the  place,  in 
convulsions.  The  pers(>n  who  had  inliicted  the  blow, 
being  told  that  he  had  killed  the  man,  only  laughed  at 
it  3  and,  it  was  evident,  that  he  was  not  in  the  least 
sorry  fcsr  what  had  happened.  We  heard^  afterward, 
that  the  poor  sutlerer  recovered. 

The  Discovery  having  lound  again  her  small  bower 
anchor,  shifted  her  birth  on  the  /ih  )  but  not  before  her 
best  bower  cable  bad  shared  the  fate  of  the  other.  This 
day,  I  had  the  compary  of  Feenou  at  dinner  5  and  also 
the  next  day^  when  he  was  anendcd  hv  I'a'pa,  1  cobuu. 
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and  some  other  Chiefs.  It  was  remiukable,  that  none 
bat  Tnipa  was  allowed  to  sit  at  table  with  him,  or  even 
to  eat  in  his  presence.  I  own  that  I  considered  Feenou 
as  a  very  convenient  guest,  on  account  of  tliis  etiquette. 
For,  before  his  arrival,  I  had,  generally,  a  larger  com- 
p.'.ny  than  I  could  well  rind  room  for,  and  my  (able 
4'verflowed  with  crowds  of  botli  sexes.  For  it  is  not 
the  custom  at  the  Friendly  Islands,  as  it  is  at  Otaheite, 
to  deny  to  their  females  the  privilege  of  eating  in  com- 
pany with  the  men. 

The  iirst  da}-"  of  our  arrival  at  Annaniooka,one  of  the 
natives  h.id  stolen,  out  of  the  ship,  a  large  junk  axe.  '  I 
now  applied  to  Feenou  to  exert  his  authority  to  get  it 
restored  to  me  j  and  so  implicitly  was  lie  obeyed,  that 
it  was  brought  on  board  while  we  were  at  dinner. 
These  people  gave  us  very  frecjuent  opportunities  of 
remarking  what  expert  thieves  they  were.  Even  some 
of  their  Chiefs  did  not  think  this  profession  beneadi 
ihem.  (.)n  the  (jth,  onc^  of  them  was  detected^ carrying 
out  of  the  ship,  com.ealed  under  his  clothes,  the  bolt  be- 
longing to  the  spun  yarn  winch ;  for  v.-liich  I  sentenced 
him  to  receive  a  dozen  Jashes,  and  kept  him  confined 
till  he  paid  a  liog  for  his  liberty.  After  this,  we  were 
not  troubled  with  thie\ es  of  rank.  Their  sei-vants,  or 
ijlaves, however,  were  still  employed  in  tliis  dirty  work; 
iind  upon  them  a  flogging  seemed  to  make  no  greater 
impression,  than  it  would  have  done  upon  the  main- 
mast. When  any  of  them  happened  to  be  cau.^^ht  in 
the  act,  their  masters,  far  from  interceding  for  them, 
would  often  advise  us  to  kill  them.  As  this  was  a 
punishment  v/c  did  nt)t  choose  to  inflict,  they  generallv 
f  scaped  without  atiy  punishment  at  all ;  for  thej-  aiv 
peared  to  us  to  be  equally  insensible  of  the  shame,  and 
ot  the  pain  of  corporal  chastisement.  Captain  Clerkc, 
-at  last,  hit  upon  a  mode  of  treatment,  \\hich,  wc 
thought,  had  some  elTect.  He  put  them  under  the 
hands  of  the  barber,  and  completely  shaved  their  heads ; 
!ln\s  pcintiijo-  tlicru  out  a,s  objeetd  of  ridici,ile   to  their 
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countrymen,  ami  enabling  our  people  to  deprive  ihera 
of  future  opportunities  for  a  repetition  of  their  rogueries, 
by  keeping  tlieni  at  a  distance. 

Feenou  \va.s  so  fond  of  associating  with  us,  tliat  he 
dined  on  board  every  day  ;  though,  soraetimes,  he  did 
not  partake  of  our  fare.  On  the  10th,  some  of  his  ser- 
vants brought  a  mess,  which  had  been  dressed  for  hiin 
on  shore.  It  consisted  of  iish,  soup,  and  yams.  In- 
stead of  common  w  ater  to  make  the  soup,  cocoa-nut 
hquor  had  been  made  use  of,  in  which  the  fish  had 
been  boiled  or  stewed ;  probably  in  a  wooden  vessel, 
with  hot  stones  3  but  it  v»'as  carried  on  board  in  a  plan- 
tain leaf.  I  tasted  of  the  mess,  and  found  it  so  good, 
that  I,  afterward,  had  some  fish  dressed  in  the  same 
way,  Tiiough  my  cook  succeeded  tolerably  "well;  he 
could  produce  notiiing  equal  to  the  dish  he  imitated. 

Finding  that  we  had  quite  exhausted  the  island,  of 
almost  every  article  of  food  that  it  aiibrded,  I  employed 
the  J  llh  in  moving  off,  from  the  shore,  the  horses,  ob- 
servatories, and  other  things  that  we  had  landed,  as  alsa 
the  party  of  marines  who  had  mounted  guard  at  our 
station,  intending  to  sail,  as  soon  as  the  Discovery  should 
have  recovered  her  best  bow  anchor.  Feenou,  under- 
standing that  I  meant  to  proceed  directly  to  Tongata- 
boo,  importuned  me  strongly  to  alter  this  plan,  to  which 
he  expressed  as  much  aversion,  as  il  he  had  som.e  parti- 
cular interest  to  piomote  by  diverting  me  from  it.  In 
preference  to  it,  he  ^varmly  recommended  an  island,  or 
rather  a  group  of  islands,  called  IJapaee,  lying  to  the 
North  East.  There,  he  assured  us,  we  could  be  sup- 
plied plentifully  \^  ith  eveiy  refreshment,  in  the  easiest 
niaisner  j  and,  to  add  weight  to  his  advice,  he  engaged 
to  attend  us  thither  in  person.  He  carried  his  point 
with  me ;  and  Hapaee  was  made  choice  of  for  oiu:  next 
station.  As  it  had  never  been  visited  by  any  European 
ships,  the  examination  of  it  became  an  object  with  me. 

The  12th,  and  the  13th,  were  spent  in  attempting  the 
recovery  of  Captain  Gierke's  anchor,  which,  after 
much  trouble,  \\  as  happily  accomplished  3  and  on  He, 
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14th,  in  the  mornuig,  we  got  under  sail,  and  left  An* 

tiainooka. 

I'his  island  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  other  small 
isles  that  surround  it}  but,  still,  it  cannot  be  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  those  of  a  moderate  height,  sach  asMan- 
geea  and  Wateeoo,  The  shore,  at  that  part  where  our 
ships  lay,  is  {X)mposed  of  a  steep,  rugged  coral  rock, 
nine  or  ten  feet  high,  except  where  there  are  two  sand^ 
beaches,  which  have  a  reef  of  the  same  sort  of  rock  ex- 
tending cross  their  entrance  to  the  shore,  and  defending 
them  from  the  sea.  The  salt  water  lake  that  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  ; 
and  round  it,  the  land  rises  like  a  bank,  with  a  gradual 
ascent.  But  we  could  not  trace  its  having  any  commu- 
nication with  the  sea.  And  yet,  the  land  that  runs 
across  to  it,  from  the  largest  sandy  beach,  being  flat  and 
low,  and  the  soil  sandy,  it  is  most  likely  that  it  may 
have,  formerly,  communicated  that  way.  The  soil  on 
the  rising  parts  of  the  island,  and  especially  toward  the 
sea,  is  either  of  a  reddish  clayey  disposition,  or  a  black, 
loose  mould;  but  tliere  is,  no  where,  any  stream  of 
fresh  water. 

The  island  is  very  well  cultivated,  except  In  a  few- 
places  ;  and  there  are  some  others,  which,  though  they 
appear  to  lie  waste,  are  only  left  to  recover  the  strength 
exhausted  by  constant  culture  -,  for  we  frequently  saw 
the  natives  at  work  upon  these  spots,  to  plant  them 
again.  The  plantations  consist  chiefly  of  yams  and 
plantains.  Many  of  them  are  very  extensive,  and  often 
inclosed  with  neat  fences  of  reed,  disposed  obliquely 
across  each  other,  about  six  feet  high.  Within  these 
we  often  saw  other  fences  of  less  compass,  surrounding 
the  houses  of  the  principal  people.  The  bread-fruit, 
and  cocoa-nut  trees,  are  interspersed  with  little  order; 
but  chiefly  near  the  habitations  of  the  natives ;  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  island,  especially  toward  the  sea,  and 
about  the  sides  of  the  lake,  are  covered  with  trees  and 
bushes  of  a  most  luxuriant  growth ;  the  last  place 
)iiiving  a  great  man}'  mangroves^  and  the  first  a  vast 
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number  of  the  faiianoo  trees  already  mentioned.  I'hcie 
seem  to  be  no  rocks  or  stones,  of  any  kind,  about  tht'; 
island,  that  are  not  coral ;  except  in  one  place,  to  the 
right  of  the  sandy  beach,  where  there  is  a  rock  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  high,  of  a  calcareous  stone,  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  and  a  very  close  texture.  But  even  about  that 
place,  which  is  the  highest  part  of  the  land,  are  large 
pieces  of  the  same  coral  rock  that  composes  the 
shore. 

Besides  walking  frequently  up  into  the  countr}', 
which  we  were  permitted  to  do  without  inten'uption^ 
we  sometimes  amused  ourselves  in  shooting  wild  ducks, 
not  unlike  the  widgeon,  which  are  very  numerous  upoa 
the  salt  lake,  and  the  pool  where  we  got  our  water.  In 
these  excursions,  we  found  the  inhabitants  had  often  de- 
serted their  houses  to  come  down  to  the  trading  place, 
without  entertaining  any  suspicion,  that  strangers, 
rambling  about,  would  take  avv^ay,  or  destroy,  any  thing 
that  belonged  to  them.  But  though,  from  this  circum- 
stance, it  might  be  supposed  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Datives  were  sometimes  collected  at  the  beach,  it  was 
impossible  to  form  any  accurate  computation  of  their 
number  -,  as  the  continual  resort  of  visitors  from  other 
islands,  mixing  with  them,  might  easily  mislead  one. 
However,  as  there  was  never,  to  appearance,  above  a 
thousand  persons  collected  at  one  time,  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  sufficient  to  allow  double  tliat  number  for  the 
\\  liole  island. 

1  o  the  North  and  North  East  of  Annamooka,  and 
in  the  direct  track  to  Hapaee,  whither  we  were  now 
bound,  the  sea  is  sprinkled  with  a  great  number  of  small 
isles.  Amidst  the  shoals  and  rocks  adjoining  to  this 
group,  I  could  not  be  assured  that  there  was  a  free  or 
safe  passage  for  such  large  ships  as  ours ;  though  the 
natives  sailed  through  tlie  intervals  in  their  canoes.  For 
this  substantial  reason,  when  we  weighed  anchor  from 
Annamooka,  I  thought  it  necessar)-  to  go  to  the  West- 
wai'd  t)f  liie  above  islands,  and  steered  North  NortU  ' 
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West,  toward  Kao*  andToofoa,  the  two  most  Westerly 
islands  in  sight,  and  remarkable  for  their  great  height. 
Feenou,  and  his  attendants,  remained  on  board  the  Re- 
solution till  near  noon,,  when  he  went  into  the  large 
sailing  canoe,  which  had  brought  him  from  Tongata- 
boo,  and  stood  in  amongst  the  cluster  of  islands  above 
mentioned,  of  which  we  were  now  almost  abreast ;  and 
a  tide  or  current  from  the  Westward  had  set  us,  since 
our  sniling  in  the  morning,  much  over  toward  them. 

'  They  lie  scattered,  at  unequal  distances,  and  are,  in 
general,  nearly  as  high  as  Annamooka ;  but  only  from 
two  or  three  miles,  to  half  a  mile  in  lengtli,  and  some 
of  them  scarcely  so  much.  They  have  either  steep 
rocky  shores  like  Annamooka,  or  reddish  clifts ;  but 
some  have  sandy  beaches  extending  almost  their  whole, 
length.  Most  of  them  are  entirely  clothed  with  trees, 
amongst  which  are  many  cocoa  palms,  and  each  forms 
a  prospect  like  a  beautiful  garden  placed  in  the  sea.  To 
heighten  this,  the  serene  weather  we  now  had,  contri- 
buted very  much  ;  and  the  v/hole  might  supply  the 
imagination  with  an  idea  of  some  fairy  land  realized. 
It  should  seem,  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  may  have 
been  formed,  as  we  supposed  Palmerston's  Island  to 
have  been  ;  for  there  is  one,  which,  as  yet,  is  entirely 
sand,  and  another,  on  which  there  is  only  one  bush,  or 
tree. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  being  the  length  of 

*  As  a  proof  of  the  great  difficrlty  of  knowing  accurately 
the  exact  names  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  as  procured  from  the 
natives,  I  observe  that  what  Captain  Cook  calls  Aghao,  ATr.  An- 
derson calls  Kao;  and  Tasman's  drawing,  as  I  find  it  in  Mr^, 
Dalrympk's  Collection  of  Voyages,  gives  the  name  of  Kaybny  to 
the  same  island.  Tasman's  and  Captain  Cook's  Amattafoa^  is, 
with  Mr.  Anderson,  Tofoa.  Captain  Cook's  Koirumgo^  is  Tas-«. 
man's  y/;;?£7«^o.  I'here  is  scarcely  an  instance,  in  which  such 
variations  are  not  observable.  Mr.  Anderson's  great  attention 
to  matters  of  this  sort  being,  as  v/e  learn  from  Captain  Kine, 
well  known  to  every  body  on  board,  and  admitted  always  by 
Captain  Cook  himself,  his  mode  of  spelling  has  been  adopted. 
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Kotoo,  the  Westernmost  of  the  above  cluster  of  small 
islands,  we  steered  to  the  North,  leaving  Toofoa  and 
Kao  on  our  larboard,  keeping  along  tlie  West  side  of  a 
reef  of  rocks,  which  lie  to  tlie  Westward  of  Kotoo,  till 
we  came  to  their  Northern  extremity,  round  which  \vg 
hauled  in  for  the  island.  It  was  our  intention  to  have 
ai.chored  for  the  night ;  but  it  cnme  upon  us  before  we 
could  lind  a  place  in  less  than  lifty-tive  fathoms  water  ; 
and  rather  than  come  to  in  tliis  depth,  I  chose  to  spend 
the  night  under  sail. 

We  had,  in  the  afternoon,  been  within  two  leagues  of 
Toofoa,  the  smoke  of  which  we  saw  several  times  in  the 
day.  The  Friendly  Islanders  have  some  superstitious 
notions  about  the  volcano  upon  it,  which  they  call  Koi- 
Infeen,  and  say  it  is  an  Otooa,  or  divinity.  According 
to  their  account,  it  sometimes  throws  up  very  large 
stones ;  and  tliey  compare  the  crater,  to  the  size  of  a 
small  islot,  which  has  never  ceased  smoking  in  their 
memory;  nor  have  they  any  tradition  that  it  ever  did. 
"W'e  sometimes  saw  the  smoke  vising  from  the  centi'e  of 
the  island,  while  we  were  at  Annamooka,  though  at 
the  distance  of  at  least  ten  leagues.  Toofoa,  we  were 
told,  is  but  tliinly  inhabited,  but  the  water  upon  it  is 
good. 

At  day-break  the  next  morning,  being  then  not  far 
from  Kao,  which  is  a  vast  rock  of  a  conic  figure,  we 
steered  to  the  East,  for  the  passage  between  tlie  islands 
Footooha  and  Hafaiva,  with  a  gentle  breeze  at  South 
East.  About  ten  o'clock,  Fcenou  came  on  board,  and 
remained  with  us  all  day.  He  brought  with  him  two 
hogs,  and  a  quantity  of  fruit ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  several  canoes,  from  the  different  islands  round  us, 
came  to  barter  quantities  of  the  latter  article,  which  was 
very  acceptable,  as  our  stock  was  nearly  expended.  At 
noon,  our  latitude  was  19°  49'  45"  South,  and  we  had 
made  seven  miles  of  longitude  from  Annamooka ; 
Toofoa  bore  North,  88°  West;  Kao  North,  71^ 
West;  Footooha  North,  89°  West;  and  Hafaiva  South, 
J2°West. 

VOL.   V.  J)b 
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After  passing  Footooha,  we  met  with  a  reef  of  rocks  i, 
and,  as  there  was  but  httle  wind,  it  cost  us  some  trouble 
to  keep  clear  of  them.  This  reef  hes  between  Footooha 
and  Neeneeva,  which  is  a  small  low  isle,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  East  North  East  fi^om  Footooha,  at  the  distance 
of  seven  or  eight  miles.  Footooha  is  a  small  island,  of 
middling  height,  and  bounded  all  round  by  a  steep  rock. 
It  lies  South  6/°  East,  distant  six  leagues  from  Kao, 
iand  three  leagues  from  Kotoo,  in  the  direction  of  North 
33°  East.  Being  past  the  reef  of  rocks  just  mentioned, 
we  hauled  up  for  Neeneeva,  in  hopes  of  finding 
anchorage ;  but  were  again  disappointed,  and  obliged 
to  spend  the  night,  making  short  boards.  For,  al- 
though wc  had  land  in  every  direction,  the  sea  was  ua- 
fathomable. 

In  tlie  course  of  this  night,  we  could  plainly  sec 
flames  issuing  from  the  volcano  upon  Toofoa,  tliough 
to  no  great  height. 

At  day-break  in  the  morning  of  the  l6th,  witii  a 
gentle  breeze  at  South  Easf,  we  steered  North  East  for 
Hapaee,  which  was  now  in  sight  :  and  we  could  judge 
it  to  be  low  land,  from  the  trees  only  appearing  above 
the  water.  About  nine  o'clock  we  could  see  it  plainly 
forming  three  islands,  nearly  of  an  equal  size ;  and  soon 
after,  a  fourtli  to  tiie  Southward  of  these,  as  large  as  the 
others.  Each  seemed  to  be  about  six  or  seven  miles 
long,  and  of  a  similar  height  and  appearance.  The 
Northernmost  of  them  is  called  Haanno,  the  next  Foa^ 
the  third  Lefooga,  and  the  Southernmost  Hoolaiva  : 
but  all  four  are  included,  by  the  natives,  under  the  ge- 
neral name  Hapaee. 

The  wind  scanting  upon  us ,  we  cauld  not  fetch  the 
land  J  so  that  we  were  forced  to  ply  to  windward.  In 
doing  this,  we  once  passed  over  some  coral  rocks,  on 
which  we  had  only  six  fatlioms  water  j  but  the  moment 
we  were  over  them,  found  no  ground  with  eighty 
fathoms  of  line.  At  this  time,  the  isles  of  Hapaee 
bore,  from  North,  50°  East,  to  South,  y°  West.  We 
got  up  \vith  ths  Northernmost  of  tlicse  isles  by  sunset : 
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■arid  there  found  ourselves  in  the  very  same  distress,  for 
^^'ant  of  anchorage,  that  we  had  experienced  the  two 
preceding  evenings  ;  so  that  we  had  another  night  to 
spend  under  sail,  with  land  and  breakers  in  every  di- 
rection. I'oward  the  evening,  Feenou,  w  ho  had  been 
on  board  all  day,  went  forward  to  Hapaee,  and  took 
Omai  in  the  canoe  with  him.  He  did  not  forget  our 
disagreeable  situation  j  and  kept  up  a  good  tire,  all 
nigjit,  by  way  of  a  land-mark. 

As  soon  as  the  day -light  returned,  being  then  close 
in  witli  Foa,  we  saw  it  was  joined  to  Haanno,  by  a  reef 
running  even  with  tlie  surface  of  the  sea,  from  the  one 
island  to  the  other.  I  now  dispatched  a  boat  to  look 
for  anchorage.  A  proper  place  was  soon  founds  and 
we  came  to,  abreast  of  a  reef,  being  that  which  joins 
Lefooga  to  Foa  (in  the  same  manner  that  Foa  is  joined 
to  Haanno),  having  twenty-four  fathoms  depth  of 
water ;  die  bottom  coral  sand.  In  this  station,  the 
Northern  point  of  Hapaee,  or  the  North  end  of  Ha- 
anno, bore  North,  l6°  East.  The  Southern  point  of 
Hapaee,  or  the  South  end  of  Hoolaiva,  South,  29° 
West ;  and  the  North  end  of  Lefooga,  South,  65°  East. 
Two  ledges  of  rocks  lay  without  us  ;  tlie  one  bearing 
South,  50°  West ;  and  the  otlier  AVest  by  North  |- 
North,  distant  two  or  three  miles.  We  lay  before  a 
creek  in  the  reef,  which  made  it  convenient  landing  at 
all  times ;  and  we  were  not  above  three  quarters  of  a 
jniJe  from  the  shore. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Arrival  of  the  Ships  at  Hapaee,  and  friendly  Reception 
there. — Presents  and  Solemnities  on  the  Occasion. — 
Single  Combats  with  Clubs. — Wrestling  and  Boxing 
Matches. — Female  Combatants. — Marines  exercised, 
— A  Dance  performed  by  Men. — Fireworks  exhi- 
bited.— The  Night-entertainments  of  singing  and 
dancing  particularly  described. 

By  tli£  time  we  had  anchored,  (May  17)  the  ships 
were  filled  with  the  natives,  and  surrounded  by  a  multi- 
tude of  canoes,  filled  also  with  them.  They  brought, 
from  the  shore,  hogs,  fowls,  fruit,  and  roots,  which  they 
exchanged  for  hatchets,  knives,  nails,  beads,  and  cloth. 
Feenou  and  Omai  having  come  on  board,  after  it  was 
light,  in  order  to  introduce  me  to  the  people  of  tlie 
island,  I  soon  accompanied  them  on  shore,  for  diat  pur- 
pose, landing  at  the  North  part  of  Lefooga,  a  httle  to 
the  right  of  the  ship's  station. 

The  Chief  conducted  me  to  a  house,  or  rather  a  hut, 
situated  close  to  the  sea-beach,  which  I  had  seen 
brought  thither,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  for  our  re- 
ceptipu.  In  this  Feenou,  Omai,  and  myself,  were 
seated.  The  other  Chiefs,  and  the  multitude,  com- 
posed a  circle,  on  the  outside,  fronting  us  3  and  they 
also  sat  down.  I  was  then  asked.  How  long  I  in- 
tended to  stay  ?  On  my  saying.  Five  days,  Taipa  was 
ordered  to  come  and  sit  by  me,  and  proclaim  this  to 
the  people.  He  then  harangued  them,  in  a  speech 
mostly  dictated  by  Feenou.  The  pui-port  of  it,  as  I 
learnt  from  Omai^  was,  that  they  were  all,  both  old  and 
young,  to  look  upon  me  as  a  friend,  who  intended  to 
remain  with  them  a  few  days  3  that,  during  my  stay, 
they  must  not  steal  any  thing,  nor  molest  me  any  other 
way;  and  tliat  it  was  expected,  they  should  bring  hogSj,. 
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fe)\vls,  fruit,  &c.  to  tlie  ships,  where  they  would  re- 
ceive, in  exchange  for  them,  such  and  such  tilings, 
v%-hicli  he  enumerated.  Soon  after  Taipa  had  finished 
tliis  address  to  the  assembly,  Feenou  left  us,  Taipa 
then  took  occasion  to  signify  to  me,  that  it  was  neces- 
s.ii'y  I  should  make  a  present  to  the  Chief  of  the  inland, 
^\  hose  name  was  Earoupa.  I  was  not  unprepared  for 
tliis  ;  and  gave  liim  such  articles  as  far  exceeded  his 
expectr.tion.  ^My  liberality  to  him  brought  upon  me 
demands,  of  the  same  kind,  from  two  Chiefs  of  other 
isles  w^ho  were  present  j  and  from  1  aipa  himself. 
When  Feenou  returned,  which  was  immediately  after  I 
had  made  the  last  of  these  presents,  he  pretended  to  be 
iingry  witii  Taipa  for  suftering  me  to  give  away  so 
much  ;  but  I  looked  upon  this  as  a  mere  hnesse  3  being 
conticient  that  he  acted  in  concert  with  the  others.  He 
now  took  his  seat  again,  and  ordered  Earoupa  to  sit  by 
him,  and  to  harangue  the  people  as  Taipa  had  done, 
and  to  the  same  purpose  j  dictating,  as  before,  the  heads 
of  the  speech. 

These  ceremonies  being  performed,  the  Chief,  at  my 
request,  a.)nductcd  me  to  three  stagnant  pools  of  fresh 
water,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it :  and,  indeed,  in  one 
of  these  tlie  water  ^vas  tolerable,  and  the  situation  not 
inconvenient  for  tilling  our  casks.  After  viewing  the 
waieiing-place,  we  returned  to  our  former  station, 
A'.here  1  found  a  baked  hog,  and  some  yams,  smoking 
hot,  rea:ly  to  be  can  icd  on  board  for  my  dinner.  I  in- 
vited Feenou,  and  his  friends,  to  partake  of  it  5  and  we 
embarked  for  tlie  ship  ;  but  none  but  himself  sat  down 
w  ith  us  at  the  table.  After  dinner  I  conducted  them 
on  shore  3  and,  before  I  returned  on  board,  the  Chief 
gave  me  a  line  large  turde,  and  a  quantity  of  yams. 
Our  suppl}'  of  provisions  v/as  copious  ;  for,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  we  got,  by  barter,  alongside  the  ship, 
about  twenty  small  hogs,  beside  fruit  and  roots.  I  was 
told,  that  on  my  first  landing  in  the  morning,  a  man 
£-ame  olVto  the  ships,  and  ordered  every  one  of  the  na- 
tives to  go  on  sliore.  Probably,  tliis  was  done  with  a 
B  b  3 
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view  to  have  the  whole  body  of  inhabitants  present  at 
the  ceremony  of  my  reception  ;  for  when  that  was 
over,  multitudes  of  them  returned  again  to  the  ships. 

Next  morning  early,  Feenou,  and  Omai,  who  scarcely 
ever  quitted  the  Chief,  and  now  slept  on  shore,  came  on 
board.  The  object  of  the  visit,  was  to  require  my  pre- 
sence upon  the  island.  After  some  time,  I  accompanied 
them ;  and,  upon  landing,  was  conducted  to  the  same 
place  where  I  had  been  seated  the  day  before ;  and 
where  I  saw  a  large  concourse  of  people  already  assem- 
bled. I  guessed  that  something  more  than  ordinary 
■was  in  agitation ;  but  could  not  tell  what,  nor  could 
Omai  inform  me. 

I  had  not  been  long  seated,  before  near  a  hundred  of 
the  natives  appeared  in  sights,  and  advanced,  laden  witl^ 
yams,  bread-fruit,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  and  sugar- 
canes.  Ihey  deposited  their  burdens,  in  two  heaps,  or 
piles,  upon  our  left,  being  the  side  they  came  ftom. 
Soon  after,  arrived  a  number  of  others  from  the  right, 
bearing  the  same  kind  of  articles ;  which  were  collected  . 
into  two  piles  upon  that  side.  To  these  were  tied  two 
pigs,  and  six  fowls  5  and  to  those,  upon  the  left,  six 
pigs,  and  two  turtles.  Earoupa  seated  himself  before 
the  several  articles  upon  tlie  left ;  and  another  Chief 
before  those  upon  the  right ;  they  being,  as  I  judged,, 
the  two  Chiefs  who  had  collected  them,  by  order  of 
Peenou,  who  seemed  to  be  as  implicitly  obeyed  here, 
as  he  had  been  at  Annamooka ;  and,  in  conscquencp 
of  his  commanding  superiority  over  the  Chiefs  of 
Hapaee,  had  laid  tiiis  tax  upon  them  for  the  present 
occasion. 

As  soon  as  this  munificent  collection  of  provisions 
>vas  laid  down  in  order,  and  disposed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, the  bearers  of  it  joined  the  multitude,  who  formecj 
a  large  circle  round  the  whole.  "  Presently  after,  a  num- 
ber of  men  entered  this  circle,  or  area,  before  us,,  armed 
with  clubs,  made  of  the  green  branches  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree.  These  paraded  about,  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  retired  ^   the  one  half  to  one  side,  and  the  other 
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half  to  the  other  side ;  seating  themselves  before  the 
spectators.  Soon  after,  they  successively  entered  the 
hsts,  and  entertained  us  with  single  combats.  One 
champion,  rising  up  and  stepping  forward  from  one 
side,  challenged  those  of  the  other  side,  by  expressive 
gestures,  more  than  by  words,  to  send  one  of  their  bodj 
to  oppose  him.  If  the  challenge  was  accepted,  which 
was  generally  the  case,  the  two  combatants  put  tliem- 
selves  in  proper  attitudes,  and  then  began  the  engage- 
ment, which  continued  till  one  or  other  owned  himself 
conquered,  or  till  their  weapons  were  broken.  As  soon 
as  each  combat  was  over,  the  victor  squatted  himself 
down  facing  the  Chief,  then  rose  up,  and  retired.  At 
tlie  same  time,  some  old  men,  who  seemed  to  sit  as 
judges,  gave  their  plaudit  in  a  few  words  ;  and  the 
multitude,  especially  diose  on  the  side  to  which  the 
victor  belonged,  celebrated  the  glory  he  had  acquired, 
in  two  or  three  huzzas. 

This  entertainment  w^as,  now  and  then,  suspended 
for  a  few  minutes.  During  these  intervals  there  were 
both  wrestling  and  boxing  n:atches.  The  first  Avere 
pt-rforraed  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Otahelte  5  and  the 
second  ditiered  very  little  from  the  method  practised  in 
England.  But  what  struck  us  with  most  surprize, 
was,  to  see  a  couple  of  lusty  wenches  step  forth,  and 
begin  boxing,  without  the  least  ceremony,  and  with  as 
much  art  as  the  men.  This  contest,  however,  did  not 
last  above  half  a  minute,  before  one  of  them  gave  it  up. 
The  conquering  heroine  received  the  same  applaus© 
from  the  spectators,  which  they  bestowed  upon. the 
successful  combatants  of  the  other  sex.  We  expressed, 
some  dislike  at  tliis  part  of  the  entertainment  3  which, 
hov\  ever,  did  not  prevent  two  other  females  from  enters 
ing  the  lists.  They  seemed  to  be  girls  of  spirit,  an4 
would  certainly  have  given  each  other  a  good  drubbing, 
if  two  old  women  had  not  interposed  to  part  them.  All 
these  combats  were  exhibited  in  the  midst  of,  at  least, 
three  tliousand  people ;  and  were  conducted  with  the 
greatest  good  humour  on  all  sides  3  though  sorne  of  tlxe 
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champions,  women  as  well  as  men,  received  blows,. 

which,  doubtlesSj  tliey  must  have  felt  for  some  time 

after. 

As  soon  as  these  diversions  were  ended,  the  Chief 
told  me,  that  the  heaps  of  provisions,  on  our  right- 
hand,  were  a  present  to  Omai ;  and  that  those,  on  our 
left-hand,  being  about  two- thirds  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity, were  given  to  me.  He  added,  that  1  might  take 
them  on  board  whenever  it  was  convenient ;  but  that 
there  would  be  no  occasion  to  set  any  of  our  people  as 
guards  over  them,  as  I  might  be  assured,  that  not  a 
single  cocoa-nut  would  be  taken  away  by  the  natives. 
So  it  pro\  ed ;  for  I  left  every  thing  behind,  and  re- 
turned to  the  ship  to  dinner,  carrying  the  Chief  with 
me  ;  and  w  hen  the  provisions  were  removed  on  board, 
in  the  afternoon,  not  a  single  article  was  missing. 
There  was  as  much  as  loaded  four  boats ;  and  I  could 
not  but  be  struck  with  the  munificence  of  Feenou  ;  for 
this  present  far  exceeded  any  I  had  ever  received  fi(;ni 
any  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the  various  islands  I  had  visited 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  lost  no  time  in  convincing  my 
friend,  that  I  was  not  insensible  of  his  liberality  j  for, 
before  he  quitted  my  ship,  I  bestowed  upon  him  such 
of  our  commodities,  as,  1  guessed,  w^ere  most  valuable 
in  his  estimation.  And  the  return  1  made  was  so 
much  to  his  satisfaction,  that,  as  soon  as  he  got  on 
h'hore,  he  left  me  still  indebted  to  him,  by  sending  me 
a  fresh  present,  consisting  of  two  large  hogs,  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  clotli,  and  some  yams. 

f'eenou  had  exjoressed  a  desire  to  see  the  marines  go 
through  their  military  exercise.  As  I  was  desirous  to 
gratiiy  his  curiosity,  I  ordered  them  all  ashoie,  from 
both  ships,  in  the  morning  of  die  20th.  After  they  had 
performed  various  evolutions,  and  tired  several  voUies, 
\\  ith  which  the  numerous  body  of  spectators  seemed' 
well  pleased,  the  Chief  entertained  us,  in  his  turn,  with 
pn  exhibition,  which,  as  was  acknowledged  by  us  all, 
was  performed  with  a  dexterity  aiul  exactness,  farijur- 
parsing  the  .specimen  \vc  had  iiivcn  of  our  military  m^- 
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noeuvres.  It  was  a  kind  of  a  dance,  so  entirely  difR^rent 
from  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen,  that,  I  fear,  I  can  give 
no  description  that  will  convey  any  tolerable  idea  of  it 
to  my  readers.  It  was  performed  by  men;  and  one 
hundred  and  live  persons  bore  their  parts  in  it.  Each 
of  tliem  had  in  his  hand  an  instranient  neatly  made, 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  paddle,  of  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  with  a  small  handle,  and  a  thin  blade  ;  so 
tliat  they  were  very  light.  With  these  instruments 
tlieymade  many  and'various  flourishes,  each  of  which 
was  accompanied  with  a  diiferent  attitude  of  the  body, 
or  a  diiferent  movement.  At  tirst,  the  performers 
ranged  ihemselves  in  three  lines  5  and,  by  various  evo- 
lutions, each  man  changed  his  station  in  such  a  manner, 
that  those  who  had  been  in  the  rear,  came  into  the 
front.  Nor  did  they  remain  long  in  the  same  position  j 
but  these  changes  were  made  by  pretty  quick  ti'ansi- 
tions.  At  one  time  they  extended  themselves  in  one 
line  5  they,  then,  formed  into  a  semicircle  ;  and,  lastly, 
into  two  square  columns.  While  this  last  movement 
was  executing,  one  of  them  advanced,  and  performed 
an  antic  dance  before  me  3  with  which  die  whole 
ended. 

The  musical  instruments  consisted  of  two  dnoms,  or 
rather  lv/c  hollow  logs  of  wood,  from  which  some 
varied  notes  were  produced,  by  beating  on  tliem  with 
two  sticks.  It  did  not,  however,  appear  to  me,  that 
the  G mcers  were  much  assisted  or  directed  by  these 
sounds,  but  by  a  chorus  of  vocal  music,  in  which  all  the 
performers  joined  at  the  same  time.  Their  song  was 
not  destitute  of  pleasing  melody;  and  all  their  cor- 
responding motions  were  executed  with  so  much  skill, 
that  the  numerous  body  of  dancers  seemed  to  act,  as  if 
they  were  one  great  machine.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
every  one  of  us,  that  such  a  performance  would  have 
met  with  universal  applause  on  a  European  tlieatre  j 
and  it  so  tar  exceeded  any  attempt  w^e  had  made  to  en- 
tertain them,  tliat  they  seemed  to  pique  themselves  upoa 
tlie  superiority  tliey  had  over  us.     As  to  our  musical  in^' 
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stmments,  they  held  none  of  them  in  the  least  est<^cm, 
extept  the  drum  j  and  even  that  they  did  not  think 
equal  to  their  own.  Our  French  horns,  in  particular, 
seemed  to  be  held  in  great  contempt ;  for  neither  here, 
nor  at  any  other  of  the  islands,  would  they  pay  the 
smallest. attention  to  them. 

In  order  to  give  tliem  a  more  fivourable  opinion  of 
English  amusements,  and  to  leave  their  minds  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  deepest  sense  of  our  superior  attain- 
ments, I  directed  some  fireworks  to  be  got  ready ;  and, 
after  it  was  dark,  played  them  off  in  the  presence  of 
Pecnou,  the  other  Chiefs,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  their 
people.  Some  of  the  preparations  we  found  damaged; 
but  ethers  of  them  were  in  excellent  order,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  perfectly,  as  to  answer  the  end  I  had  in  view. 
Our  water  and  sky-rockets,  in  particular,  pleased  and 
astonished  tliem  beyond  all  conception  3  and  the  scale 
was  now  turned  in  our  favour. 

I'his,  however,  seemed  only  to  furnish  them  with  an 
additional  moii\  e  to  proceed  to  fresh  exertions  of  their 
very  singular  dexterity  5  and  our  fireworks  were  no 
sooner  ended,  than  a  succession  of  dances,  which  Fee* 
ncu  had  got  ready  for  our  entertainment,  began.  As* 
a  prelude  to  them,  a  band  of  music,  or  chorus  of 
eighteen  men^  seated  themselves  before  us,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  circle,  com.posed  by  the  numerous  spectatorSj, 
the  area  of  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  exliibitions. 
Four  or  five  of  this  band,  had  pieces  of  large  bamboo, 
from  three  to  five  or  six  feet  long,  each  managed  by 
one  man,  who  held  it  nearly  in  a  vertical  position,  tliQ 
upper  end  open,  but  the  other  end  closed  by  one  of  the 
joints.  With  this. close  end,  the  performers  kept  con- 
stantly striking  the  ground,  though  slo^^•l^■,  thus  pro- 
ducing different  notes,  according  to  the  difierent  lengths 
of  the  instruments,  but  all  of  them  of  the  hollow  or 

/■"'■  ■  "  '    "  '     '•"   '" 

*  Mr  Anderson's  account  of  the  night  dances  being  nuich 
fuller  than  Captain  Cook's,  the  reader  will  not  be  dif-plcasedl 
that  it  has  been  adopted. 
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base  sort ;  to  counteract  which,  a  person  kept  striking 
qiiickl/,  and  with  t\vo  sticks,  a  piece  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, spht,  and  laid  along  the  ground,  and,  by  that 
means,  furnishing  a  tone  as  acute,  as  those  produced  by 
the  others  were  grave.  The  rest  of  the  band,  as  well 
as  those  who  performed  upon  tlie  bamboos,  sung  a  slow 
and  soft  air,  which  so  tempered  the  harsher  notes  of  the 
above  instruments,  that  no  bye-stander,  however  accus- 
tomed to  hear  the  most  perfect  and  varied  modulation 
of  sweet  sounds,  could  avoid  confessing  the  vast  power, 
and  pleasing  etfect,  of  this  simple  harmony. 

The  concert  having  continued  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  twenty  women  entered  the  circle.  Most  of  them 
had,  upon  their  heads,  garlands  of  tlie  crimson  flowers, 
of  the  China  rose,  or  others  3  and  many  of  them  had 
ornamented  their  persons  with  leaves  of  trees,  cut  with 
a  deal  of  nicety  about  the  edges.  They  made  a  circle 
round  tlie  chorus,  turning  their  faces  toward  it,  and  be- 
gan by  siiiging  a  soft  air,  to  wliich  responses  were  made 
by  the  chorus  in  tiae  same  tone ;  and  these  were  re- 
peated alternately.  All  this  while,  the  women  accom- 
panied their  song  with  several  veiy  graceful  motions  of 
their  hands  toward  their  faces,  and  in  other  directions  at 
the  same  time,  making  constantly  a  step  forward,  and 
then  back  again,  with  one  foot,  while  the  other  was 
fixed.  They  then  turned  their  faces  to  the  assembly, 
sung  some  time,  and  retreated  slowly  in  a  body,  to  that 
part  of  the  circle  which  was  opposite  the  hut  where  the 
principal  spectators  sat.  After  this,  one  of  them  ad- 
vanced from  each  side,  meeting  and  passing  each  other 
in  the  front,  and  continuing  their  progress  round,  till 
they  came  to  the  rest.  On.  which,  two  advanced  from 
each  side,  two  of  whom  also  passed  each  other,  and  re- 
turned as  the  former  ;  but  the  otlier  two  remained,  and 
to  these  came  one,  from  each  side,  by  intervals,  till  the 
whole  number  had  again  formed  a  circle  about  the 
chorus. 

Their  manner  of  dancing  was  now  changed  to  a 
quicker  measure,  in  which  they  made  a  kind  of  half 
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turn  by  leaping;,  and  clapped  their  hands,  and  snapped 
their  iingcrs,  repeating  some  \^'urds  in  conjunction  with 
the  chorus.  Toward  the  end,  as  the  quickness  of  the 
ninsic  iiicreased,  their  gestures  and  attitudes  wei-e  varied 
with  wondertlil  vigour  and  de]<^terfty ;  and  some  of  their 
motions,  perhaps,  would,  with  us,  be  reckoned  rather 
indecent.  I'hough  this  part  of  the  performance,  most 
probabb'.  was  not  meant  to  convey  any  wanton  ideas, 
but  merely  to  display  the  astonishing  variety  of  their 
movements. 

To  this  grand  female  ballet,  succeeded  one  performed 
by  lifteen  men.  Some  of  them  ^^  ere  old  >  but  their 
3ge  seemtd  to  have  abated  little  of  their  agility  or  ar- 
dour for  tiie  dance.  They  were  disposed  in  a  sort  of 
circle,  divided  at  the  front,  with  their  faces  not  turned 
eut  toward  the  assembly,  nor  inward  to  the  chorus ; 
but  one-half  of  their  circle  faced  for^vard  as  tiicy  had 
advanced,  and  the  other  half  in  a- contrary  dlrecricn. 
They,  sometimes,  sung  siov,  ly,  in  concert  with  tlje 
■chorus ;  and,  while  thus  empioyed,  they  also  made 
-several  very'  fine  motic/us  with  their  hands,  but  dilTe- 
rcnt  from  those  made  by  the  women,  at  the  same  time  ' 
inclining  the  body  to  either  side  alternately,  by  raising 
one  leg,  which  was  stretched  outward,  and  resting  on 
the  otlicr^  the  arm  (if  the  same  side  being  also  stretched 
fully  upv/ard.  At  other  times,  tiiey  recited  sentences 
in  a  iTiu-iical  tone,  v^iiich  were  answered  by  the  chd^ 
rus ;  and,  at  intervals,  increased  the  measure  of  the 
dance,  by  clapping  the  hands,  and  quickening  the 
motions  of  the  feet,  which,  however,  were  never 
varied.  At  the  end,  the  rapidity  of  the  music,  and  of 
the  dancing,  increased  so  much,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  distinguish  tiie  difl'erent  movements  j  though 
one  might  suppose  the  actors  were  now  almost  tired^, 
as  their  performance  iiad  lasted  near  half  an  hour. 

.  After  a  considerable  interval,  anotlier  act,  as  we 
may  call  it,  began.  Twelve  men  now  advanced,  vfbo 
placed  themselves  in  double  row^s  fronting  each  other, 
but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  circle  ;  and,  on  one  sid^, 
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nian  was  st^ioned,  who,  as  if  he  had  been  a  promp- 
.:;-,  repeated  several  sentences,  to  w'aich  the  twelve 
tiew  performers,  and  the  chorus,  replied.  They  then 
sung  slowly ;  and  afterward  danced  and  sung  more 
quickly,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sfter  the  man- 
ner of  the  dancers  whom  they  had  succeeded. 

Soon  after  they  had  finished,  nine  women  exhibited 
themselves,  and  sat  down  fronting  the  iiut  where  the 
Chief  was.  A  man  then  rose,  and  struck  the  first  of 
these  women  on  tiie  back,  with  both  fists  joined.  H© 
proceeded,  m  the  same  manner,  to  the  second  and 
third ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  fourth,  whether  from 
accident  or  design  I  cannot  tell,  instead  of  the  back,  he 
struck  her  on  the  breast.  Upon  this  a  person  rose  in- 
stantly from  the  cro\^'d,  who  brought  him  to  the  ground 
witii  a  blow  on  tlie  head  ;  and  he  was  carried  off  witli- 
out  the  least  noise  or  disorder.  But  this  did  not  save 
the  other  five  women  from  so  odd  a  discipline,  or  per-K 
haps  necessary  ceremony-j  for  a  person  succeeded  him, 
who  -treated  diera  in  the  same  manner.  Their  disgrace 
did  not  end  here  ;  for  when  they  danced,  they  had  the 
mortification  to  find  their  performance  twice  disap- 
proved of,  and  were  obliged  to  repeat  it.  This  dance 
did  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  first  women,  ex- 
cept in  diis  one  circumstance,  that  tlie  present  set, 
fomedmes  raised  tlie  body  upon  one  leg,  by  a  sort  of 
double  motion,  and  then  upon  the  other  alternately, 
in  which  attitude  they  kept  snapping  their  fingers }  and, 
at  the  end,  they  repeated,  with  great  agility,  the  brisk 
movements,  in  which  the  former  group  of  female 
dancers  had  shewn  themselves  so  expert. 

In  a  little  time,  a  person  entered  unexpectedly,  and 
said  something  in  a  ludicrous  way,  about  the  fireworks 
that  had  ber-.n  exhibited,  which  extorted  a  burst  of 
laughter  from  the  multitude.  After  this,  we  had  a 
danc  '  composed  of  the  men  who  attendf^d,  or  had  fol- 
lowed, Feenou.  They  formed  a  double  circle  fi.  e, 
one  v.itliln  anolhi:r)  of  twenty-four  each,  ro«jnd  the 
rliorus,  and  OL-gan  a  gende  soothing  song,  with  corr^- 
YOL.  V.  c  c 
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spondiiig  inolions  of  the  hnnds  and  licad.  This  lasted 
a  considerable  liivie,  and  then  changed  to  a  much 
quicker  measure,  during  w  hich  they  repeated  sentences, 
either  in  conjunction  with  the  chorus,  or  in  answer  to 
some  sp<^ken  by  that  band.  They  tJien  retreated  to  the 
back  part  of  the  circle,  as  the  ^^'omen  had  done,  and 
agained  advanced,  on  each  side,  in  a  triple  row,  till  they 
formed  a  semicircle^  \\'liich  was  done  very  slowly,  by 
inclining  the  body  on  one  leg,  and  advancing  the  other 
a  littltrway,  as  they  put  it  down.  I'hey  accompanied 
tliis  \\'ith  such  a  soft  air  i\s  they  had  sung  at  the  begin- 
ning 3  but  soon  changed  it  to  repeat  sentences  in  a 
harsher  tone,  at  the  same  time  quickening  the  dance 
very  much,  till  they  finished  with  a  general  shout  and 
clap  of  the  hands.  The  same  w^as  repeated  several 
times  ;  but,  at  last,  they  formed  a  double  circle,  as  at 
the  beginning,  danced,  and  repeated  very  quickly,  and 
finally  closed  with  several  very  dexterous  transpositions 
of  the  two  circles. 

The  entertainments  of  this  memorable  night  con- 
cluded with  a  dance,  in  vhich  the  principal  people  pre- 
sent exhibited.  It  resembled  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding one,  in  soine  respects,  having  the  same  number 
of  performers,  who  began  nearly  in  the  same  way  :  but 
their  ending,  at  each  interval,  was  different :  for  tliey 
increased  their  motions  to  a  prodigious  quickness, 
shaking  their  heads  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with 
such  force,  that  a  spectator,  unaccustomed  to  the  sight, 
would  suppose,  that  they  ran  a  risk  of  dislocating  their 
necks.  This  was  attended  with  a  smart  clapping  of  the 
hands,  and  a  kind  of  savage  holla  !  or  shriek,  not  un- 
like what  is  sometimes  practised  in  the  comic  dances  on 
our  European  theatres.  They  formed  the  triple  semi- 
circle, as  tlie  preceding  dancers  had  done :  and  a  person, 
who  advanced  at  the  head  on  one  side  of  the  semicircle, 
began  by  repeating  something  in  a  truly  musical  reci- 
tative, which  was  delivered  with  an  air  so  graceful,  as 
might  put  to  the  blush  our  most  applauded  performers. 
He  wai  answered  in  tlie  same  manner,  by  the  person  fi 
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the  haflJ  of  the  opposite  party.  Thh  being  repeated  se- 
veral times,  the  whole  body,  on  one  side,  joined  in  the 
responses  to  the  M'hole  corresponding  body  on  the  op- 
posite side,  as  tlie  semicircle  advanced  to  tlie  front  -,  and 
they   linished,  ^y  singing  and  dancing  as   they  had 

l^^^g""-  •'     jag 

The^e  two  last  d^fces  were  performed  with  so  much 
spirit,  and  so  great  exactness,  that  they  met  \^ith  uni- 
versal approbation.  The  native  spectators,  who,  no 
doubt,  were  perfect  judges  \^'hether  the  several  per- 
formances were  properly  executed,  could  not  withhold 
their  applauses  at  some  particular  parts ;  and  even  a 
stranger,  who  never  saw  the  diversion  before,  felt  si- 
milar satisfaction,  at  the  same  instant.  For  though, 
through  the  whole,  the  most  strict  concert  was  observed, 
irome  of  the  gestures  were  so  expressive,  that  it  might 
be  said,  they  spoke  the  language  that  accompanied 
them;  if  we  allow  that  tliere  is  any  connection  between 
motion  and  sound.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, tliat  thousjh  the  music  of  the  chorus,  and  that  of 
the  dancers,  corresponded,  constant  practice  in  these 
favourite  amusements  of  our  friends,  seems  to  have  a 
great  share  in  effecting  the  exact  time  they  keep  in  their 
performances.  For  we  observed,  that  if  any  of  them 
happened  accidentally  to  be  interrupted,  they  never 
found  the  smallest  difficulty  in  recovering  the  proper 
place  of  the  dance  or  song.  And  their  perfect  disci- 
pline was  in  no  instance  more  remarkable,  than  in  the 
sudden  transitions  they  so  dextefously  made  from  the 
ruder  exertions,  and  harsh  sounds,  to  the  softest  airs^ 
and  gentlest  movements*. 

*  In  a  former  note,  at  p.  2:33,  it  was  observed,  that  the  songs 
and  dances  of  the  Caroline  Islanders,  in  the  North  Pacific,  bear 
a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wateeoo. 
The  remark  may  be  now  extended  to  those  of  the  Friendly 
Islanders,  described  at  large  in  this  chapter.  That  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himself,  I  have  selected  the  following  particulars 
from  Father  Cantova's  account.  "  Pendant  la  unit,  au  clair 
**  de  la  lune,  il«  s'assemblent,  de  temps  en  tem])s,  pour  cliantcr 
C  C  2 
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The  place  where  the  dances  were  performed,  wa.'?  an 
open  space  amongst  the  trees,  just  by  the  sea,  willi 
lights,  at  small  intervals,  placed  round  the  inside  of  the 
circle.  The  concourse  of  people  was  pretty  large, 
though  not  eqi;al  to  the  number  assembled  in  the  forcr- 
noon,  when  the  marines  exercised.  At  that  time,  some 
of  our  gentlem.en  guessed  there  might  be  present  about 
five  thousand  persons ;  others  thought  there  were 
more  ;  but  they  who  reckoned  that  there  were  fewer, 
probably,  came  nearer  to  the  truth. 


•'  &  danser  devant  la  maison  de  leilr  Ta:nole.  I>eurs  danses  sc 
*'  font  ail  son  de  la  voix,  car  ils  n'ont  point  d'instrument  de 
*'  mui^ique.  La  beaiitd  de  la  danse,  consiste  dans  I'exacte  uni- 
*' forniite  desmouvemens  du  corps.  Les  hommes,  separes  des 
**  fenimes,  se  postent  vis-a-vis  les  uns  des  autres;  apres  quoi,  ils 
*'  remuent  la  tete,  les  bras,  les  mains,  les  pieds,  en  cadence. — 
*'  \.^Vir  tete  est  couvcrte  de  plunies,  ou  de  fleurs;—  et  Ton  voit, 
*'  altachecs  a  leurs  crcillcs,  des  feuillcs  de  palmier  tissues  avcc 
*'  assez  d'art.— J.es  femm-cs,  de  leur  cote, —  se  regardant  les  unes 
*'  les  auti-es,  commencent  un  chant  pathetique  &  langoureux, 
*'  accompagn'ant  le  son  de  leur  voix  du  mouvemerit  cadence  de 
*'  la  tete  &  des  bras."  Ldira  EdiRavics  ^  Cur'mtsa^  tom,  XT<. 
p.  SM,  SI 5. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Description  of  Lefooga. — Its  cultivated  State. — lis 
Extent. — Transactions  there. — //  Female  Ocul'-st. — 
Singular  Expedients  for  shaving  ojf  the  Hair.'— 
The  Ships  change  their  Station. — yJ  )cmarhahlc 
Mount  and  Stone  — Description  of  Hoolaiva.— 
Account  of  Poulaho,  King  of  tht  Frie^ully  Islands.-^ 
JRcspectfiil  Manner  in  which  he  is  treated  by  his 
People.— Departure  from  the  Hapaee  Islands. — - 
Some  Account  of  Kotoo. — Return  of  the  Ships  to 
AnnamooJia. — Pouiaho  and  Feenou  meet. — Arrival 
at  Tongataloo. 

Curiosity^  on  both  sides,  being  now  sufficiently 
gratiliecl,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  vmiouS  entertain-t 
ments  I  have  described,  I  began  to  have  time  to  look 
about  me.  Accordingly,  next  day,  (May  21),  I  took  a 
wnlk  into  the  island  of  Lefooga,  of  which  I  was  desirous 
to  obtain  some  knowledge.  I  found  it  to  bC;,  in  several 
respects  superior  to,  Annamooka.  The  plantations 
were  both  more  numerous,  and  more  extensive.  In 
many  places,  indeed,  toward  the  sea,  especially  on  tlie 
East  side,  the  countiy  is  still  waste  j  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  sandy  soil  j  as  it  is  much  lower  than  Annamooka^ 
and  its  surrounding  isles.  But,  toward  the  middle  of 
the  island,  the  soil  is  better  j  and  the  marks  of  consi- 
derable population^,  and  of  improved  cultivation,  were 
very  conspicuous.  For  we  met  here  with  very  large 
plantations,  inclosed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  fences 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  form  line  spacious  public 
roads,  that  would  appear  ornamental  in  countries  where 
rural  conveniences  have  been  carried  to  tlie  greatest 
perfection.  We  obsen'ed  large  spots  covered  with  the 
paper  mulberry-trees  ;  and  the  plantations,  in  general, 
were  -well  stocked  with  such  roots  and  fruits  as  are  the 
c  c  3 
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natural  produce  of  the  island.  I'o  these  I  made  some 
addition,  by  sowing  tlie  seeds  of  Indian  corn,  melons, 
pumpkins,  and  the  like.  At  one  place  was  a  house, 
four  or  five  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  common  sort, 
with  a  large  area  of  grass  before  it ;  and,  I  take  it  for 
granted,  the  people  resort  thither  on  certain  public  oc- 
casions. Near  the  landing-place,  we  saw  a  mount, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  covered  with  gravel}  and  on  it 
stood  four  or  five  small  huts,  in  which,  the  natives  told 
us,  the  bodies  of  some  of  their  principal  people  had  been 
interred; 

The  island  is  not  above  seven  miles  long ;  and,  in 
some  places,  not  above  two  or  tiiree  broad.  The  East 
side  of  it,  which  is  exposed  to  tlie  trade- wind,  has  a 
reef,  running  to  a  considerable  breadth  from  it,  on 
which  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  reef  that  joins  Lefooga  to  Foa,  which  is 
not  above  half  a  mile  distant  3  and,  at  low  water,  the 
natives  can  walk  upon  this  reef,  which  is  then  partly- 
dry,  from  the  one  island  to  the  other.  The  shore  itself 
is  either  a  coral  rock,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  or  a  sandy 
beach  3  but  higher  than  the  West  side  3  which,  in  ge- 
neral, is  not  more  tlian  three  or  four  feet  from  the  level 
of  the  sea,  with  a  sandy  beach  its  whole  lengtli. 

When  I  returned  from  my  excursion  into  the  coun- 
try,  and  went  on  board  to  dinner,  I  found  a  large  sail- 
ing canoe  fast  to  the  ship's  stern.  In  this  canoe  was 
Latoohboula,  whom  I  had  seen  at  Tongataboo,  during 
my  last  voyage  3  and  who  was  then  sup})osed  by  us  to 
be  the  King  of  that  island.  He  sat  in  the  canoe,  with 
all  that  gravity,  by  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
Journal*,  he  was  so  remarkably  distinguished  at  that 

*  See  Captain  Cook's  Voyage^  vol.  i.  p.  206,  207.  The  name  i)f 
this  extraordinary  personage  is  there  said  to  be  Kohagee  too  Fal- 
lattgou ;  which  cannot,  by  the  most  skilful  etymologist,  be  tor- 
tured into  the  least  most  distant  resemblance  of  Latooliboula .  It 
is  remarkable,  that  Captain  Cook  should  not  take  any  notice  of 
feis  having  called  the  same  person  by  two  names  so  very  dif- 
lereot.    Perhaps  we  may  account  for  this,  by  supposing  one  to 
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time;  nor  could  I,  by  any  intreaties,  prevail  upon  him 
now  to  come  into  the  ship.  Many  of  the  islanders  were 
present  j  and  they  all  called  him  Areekee,  which  signi- 
lies  King.  I  had  never  heard  any  one  of  them  give 
this  title  to  Feenou,  however  extensive  his  authority 
over  them,  both  here,  and  at  Annamooka,  had  appeared 
to  be  J  which  had,  all  along,  inclined  me  to  suspect, 
that  he  was  not  the  King ;  though  his  friend  Taipa  had 
taken  pains  to  make  me  believe  he  was.  Latooliboula 
remained  under  the  stern  till  the  evening,  when  he  re- 
tired in  his  canoe  to  one  of  the  islands.  Feenou  was  on 
board  my  ship  at  the  same  iime  -,  but  neitlier  of  these 
great  men  took  the  least  notice  of  the  other. 

Nothing  material  happened  the  next  day,  except  tliat 
some  of  the  natives  stole  a  tarpaulin,  and  other  things, 
from  otf'  the  deck.  They  were  soon  missed,  and  the 
thieves  pursued j  but  a  little  too  late.  I  applied,  there- 
fore, to  Feenou,  who,  if  he  was  not  king,  was  at  least 
\'ested  with  the  highest  authority  here,  to  exert  it,  in 
order  to  have  my  things  restored.  He  referred  me  to 
Hiroupa  5  who  put  me  otf,  from  time  to  time  -,  and,  at 
last,  nothing  was  done. 

In  the  morning  of  the  23d,  as  we  were  going  to  un- 
moor, in  order  to  leave  tlie  island,  Feenou,  and  his 
prime-minister  Taipa,  came  alongside  in  a  sailing  canoe, 
and  informed  me,  that  they  were  setting  out  for\^nvaoo, 

bp  tl^.e  nnme  of  the  person,  and  the  other  the  description  of  his 
title  or  rank.  This  sut^pooition  seems  well  founded,  when  we 
consider,  that  Laioo^  in  ;he  language  of  these  people,  is  some- 
times used  to  signify  a  Creat  Chief:  and  Dr.  Forster,  in  his  Ob- 
fjeri'ations^  p.  37«,  :i7!:>,  and  elsewhere,  speaks  of  the  sovereign  of 
Tongataboo,  under  the  title  of  their  Latoo.  This  very  person 
is  called,  by  Dr.  Forster,  p.  '3>1  ■^f,  Latoo- N ipooroo ;  which  furnishes 
a  very  striking  instance  of  the  variations  of  our  people  in 
-vi'riting  down  the  same  word  as  pronounced  by  the  natives. 
However,  we  can  easily  trace  the  affinity  between  Nipooroo  and 
Liboula^  as  the  changes  of  the  consonants  are  such  as  are  per- 
petually made,  upon  hearing  a  word  pronounced,  to  which  our 
ears  have  not  been  accustomed.  Mr.  Anderson  here  agrees 
with  Captain  Cook  in  writing  LatQoiiboula, 
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an  island,  v.  hlch,  they  said,  lies  about  two  days  sail  td 
the  Nortlnvard  of  Hapaee.  The  object  of  their  voyage, 
they  would  have  me  believe,  vvas  to  get  for  me  an  ad- 
ditional supply  of  hogs,  and  some  red-feathered  caps 
for  Omai,  to  carry  to  Otaheite,  v^diere  they  are  in  high 
esteem.  Feenou  assured  me,  that  he  should  be  back 
iin  four  or  jfive  days  ;  and  desired  me  not  to  sail  till  his 
return^  when,  he  promised,  he  would  accompany  me  to 
.Tongataboo.  I  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  get 
some  knov.ledge  of Vavaoo,  and  proposed  to  him  to  go 
thither  with  the  ships.  But  lie  seemed  not  to  approve 
of  the  plan  ;  and,  by  way  of  diverting  me  from  it,  told 
me,  that  there  was  neither  harbour,  nor  anchorage 
about  it.  I,  therefore,  consented  to  wait,  in  my  pre- 
sent station,  for  his  return ;  and  he  im.mediately  set 
out. 

The  next  day,  our  attention  was,  for  some  time,- 
taken  up  with  a  report,  industriously  spread  about  by 
some  of  ihe  natives,  that  a  ship,  like  ours,  had  arrived 
at  Annamooka  since  we  left  it  3  and  was  now  at  anchor 
ihere,  The  propagators  of  the  report  were  pleased  to 
add,  that  Toobou,  the  Chief  of  that  island,  v^as  hasten- 
ing thither  to  receive  these  new-comers ;  and  as  we 
knew  that  he  had  actually  left  us,  v.e  v.ere  the  more 
ready  to  believe  there  might  be  som.e  foundation  for  X\\& 
story  of  this  unexpected  arrival.  Howpver,  to  gain 
som.e  farther  inform.ation,  I  went  on  shore  \\'ith  Omai, 
in  quest  of  the  man  who,  it  w^as  said,  had  brought  the 
first  account  of  this  event  from  Annamooka.  We 
Jound  him  at  the  house  of  Earoupa  ;  where  Omai  put 
such  questions  to  him  as  I  thought  necessaiy ;  and  the 
answers  he  gave^  were  so  clear  and  satisfactory,  that  I 
had  not  a  doubt  remaining.  But,  just  about  this  time^ 
a  Chief,  oi  some  note,  whom  Ave  Avell  knew,  arrived 
from  Annamooka  3  and  declared,  that  no  ship  was  at 
that  island,  nor  had  been,  since  our  leaving  it.  The 
propagator  of  the  report,  finding  himself  detected  in  a 
falsehccd,  instantly  vithdrew,  ajid  we  saw  no  more  of 
him.     What  end  the  invention    of   this   tale    coni^ 
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answer,  was  not  easy  to  conjecture  ;  unless  we  suppose 
it  to  have  been  artfully  contrived,  to  get  us  removed 
from  the  one  island  to  the  otlier. 

In  my  walk,  on  the  25th,  I  happened  to  step  into  a 
house,  where  a  woman  w^as  dress' iig  the  eyes  of  a  young 
child,  who  seemed  blind  5  the  eyes  being  much  in- 
flamed, and  a  thin  film  spread  over  tliem.  The  instru- 
ments she  used  v%^ere  two  slender  wooden  probes,  with 
which  she  had  brushed  the  eyes  so  as  to  make  them 
bleed.  It  seems  worth  mentioning,  that  the  natives  of 
tliese  islands  should  attempt  an  operation  of  this  sorf^ 
tliough  I  entered  tlie  house  too  late,  to  describe  exactly 
how  this  female  oculist  employed  tlie  v,  retched  tools 
she  had  to  work  witli. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  different  operation 
going  on  in  the  same  house,  of  which  I  can  give  a  to- 
lerable account,  I  found  there  another  woman  shaving 
a  child's  head,  with  a  shark's  tooth,  stuck  into  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  stick.  I  obser\-ed,  that  she  first  wet  the 
hair  with  a  rag  dipped  in  water,  rpplyir.g  her  instRi- 
ment  to  that  part  which  she  liud  previously  soaked. 
The  operation  seemed  to  give  no  ]3ain  to  tlie  child ;  al- 
tliough  the  hair  w\as  taken  off  as  close  as  if  one  of  our 
razors  had  been  employed.  Encouraged  by  v.hat  I 
now  saw,  I,  soon  after,  tried  one  of  these  singular  in- 
struments-lipon  myself  and  found  it  to  be  an  excellent 
sua  ^'daiieum.  However,  the  men  of  these  islands  liavc 
recourse  to  another  contrivance  when  they  sliave  their 
beards.'  The  operation  is  performed  with  two  ^shells  ; 
one  of  which  they  place  under  a  small  part ,  of  the 
beard.  and\^idithe  other,  applied  above,  they  scrape 
th-it  part  off.  In  this  manner  tiiey  are  able  to  shave 
very  close. ■  The  process,  is,  indeed,  rather  tedious, 
but  not  painful  J  and  there  are  men  among6t  them  who 
seemed  to  profess  this  trade.  It  was  as  Common,  while 
we  were  here,  to  see  our  sailors  go  a-hore  to  have  their 
beards  scraped  off,  after  the  fashion  ■  of  Hapace,  as  it 
was  to  see  tlieir  Chiefs  come  on  board  to  be  shaved  by 
piir  barbers. 
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Finding  thai  little  or  notliinj^  of  the  produce  of  the 
isknid  was  now  brought  to  the  ships,  I  resolved  to 
change  our  station,  and  to  wait  Feenou's  return  from 
\'avaoo,  in  some  other  convenient  anchoring- place, 
where  reireshrnents  might  still  be  met  \\'ith.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  forenoon  of  the  26th,  we  got  under  sail, 
and  stood  to  the  Southward  along  the  reef  of  tlie  island; 
having  fourteen  and  tJiirtien  fathoms  water,  with  a 
sandy  bottom.  }:iowever,  we  met  with  several  de- 
tached shoals.  Some  of  them  were  discovered  by 
breakers  ;  some,  by  the  water  upon  them  appearing 
di.'^coloured  ;  and  otliers,  by  tJie  lead.  At  half  past  two 
in  the  afternoon,  havin.g  already  passed  several  of  these 
shoals,  and  seeing  more  of  tliem  before  us,  I  hauled 
into  a  ba)',  that  lies  betw  eeu  the  South  end  of  Lefooga, 
and  the  North  end  of  Hoolaiva,  and  there  anchored  in 
se\enteen  fathoms  water  ;  the  bottom  a  coral  sand  ; 
the  point  of  Lefooga  bearing  South  East  by  East,  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant.  The  Discovery  did  not  get  to  an 
anchor  till  sunset.  She  had  touched  upon  one  of  the 
shoals;  but  backed  otf  again,  without  receiving  anj 
damage. 

As  soon  as  we  liad  anchored,  I  sent  Mr.  Bligh  to 
sound  the  bay  where  we  were  now  stationed  -,  and  my^ 
self,  accompanied  by  JVIr.  Gore,  landed  on  the  South- 
ern part  of  Lefooga,  to  examine  the  country,  and  to 
look  for  fresh  %^ater.  Not  tliat  we  now  wanted  a  sup- 
ply of  tlfis  article,  having  tilled  all  the  casks  at  our  late 
station  3  but  I  had  been  told,  that  this  part  of  the 
island  could  afford  us  some,  preferable  to  any  we  had 
got  at  tlie  former  watering-place.  This  will  not  be  the 
only  time  I  shall  have  occasion  to  remark,  that  these 
people  do  not  know^  w^hat  good  water  is.  We  were 
conducted  to  t^^'0  wells  ;  but  the  water  in  both  of  them 
proved  to  be  exec^rable  j  and  the  natives,  our  guides,  as- 
sured us  that  they  had  none  better. 

Near  the  South  end  of  the  island,  and  on  the  West 
Side,  we  met  with  an  artificial  mount.  From  the  size 
of  some  ti'ees  that  were  growing  upon  it,  and  from  othej 
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'appearances,  T  guessed  that  it  had  been  raised  in  remote 
times.  I  judged  ii  to  be  about  forty  feet  high  5  and  the 
diameter  of  its  summit  measured  fifty  feet.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  mount,  stood  a  stone^  which  must  have 
been  hewn  onit  of  coral  rock.  It  was  four  feet  broad^ 
two  and  a  half  thick,  and  fourteen  high  }  and  we  were 
told  by  the  natives  present,  that  not  above  half  it^ 
length  appeared  above  ground.  They  called  it  Tatigata 
Arekee*;  and  said,  tliat  it  had  been  set  up,  and  the 
mount  raised,  by  some  of  tlieir  forefathers,  in  memory 
of  one  of  their  kings  3  but  how  long  since,  they  could 
iTot  tell. 

Night  coming  on,  Mr.  Gore  and  I  returned  on 
board ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  IVIr.  Bligh  got  back  from 
sounding  die  bay,  in  which  he  found  from  fourteen  to 
t\venty  fadioms  water ;  the  bottom,  for  the  most  part, 
sand,  but  not  witliout  some  coral  rocks.  The  plac« 
where  we  now  anchored  is  mucli  better  sheltered  than 
that  which  we  had  la  rely  come  from  ;  but  between  the 
two  ii  another  anchoring  station,  much  better  than 
either.  Lefooga  and  Hoolaiva  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  ^\'hich  is  dry  at  low 
x^'ater ;  so  that  one  may  walk,  at  that  time,  from  the 
one  to  the  odier,  without  wetting  a  fbot.  Some  of  our 
gentlemen,  who  landed  in  the  latter  island,  did  not  find 
the  least  mark  of  cultivation,  or  habitation,  upon  it; 
except  a  single  hut,  the  residence  of  a  man  employed 
to  catch  fish  and  turtle.  It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that 
it  should  be  in  this  deserted  state,  communicating  so 
immediately  with  Lefooga,  which  is  so  perfecdy  culti- 
vated ;  for,  diough  the  soil  is  quite  sandy,  all  die  trees 
and  plants  found,  in  a  natural  state,  on  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  are  produced  here  widi  tlie  greatest  vigour. 
The  East  side  of  it  Jias  a  reef  like  Lefooga ;  and  th^ 
West  side  has  a  bending,  at  the  North  part,  where 
there  seems  to  be  good  anchorage.  Uninhabited  as 
Hoolaiva  is,  an  artificial  mount,  like  that  at  the  adjoin- 

*  7l?r7o-a/a,  in  tli«ir  language,  ii  man;  /f ?v/f^, king. 
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ing  island,  has  been  raised  upon  it^  as  high  as  some  of 

the  surrounding  trees. 

At  day-break,  next  morning,  T  made  the  signal  to 
weigh ;  and,  as  I  uitended  to  attempt  a  passage  to  An- 
naniooka,  in  my  way  to  Tongataboo,  by  the  South 
West,  amongst  the    intervening   islands,    I  sent    tl 


le 


Master  in  a  boat  to  sound  before  the  ships.  But  before 
we  would  get  under  sail,  tiie  vvind  became  unsettled  ; 
which  made  it  unsafe  to  attempt  a  passage  this  way, 
till  we  were  better  acquainted  with  it.  I,  therefore, 
lay  fast,  and  made  the  signal  for  the  Master  to  return  ; 
and  afterward  sent  him  and  the  Master  of  the  Disco- 
very, each  in  a  boat,  with  instructions  to  examine  the 
channels,  as  far  as  they  could,  allowing  themselves 
time  to  get  back  to  the  ships  before  tire  close  of  the 
day. 

About  noon,  a  large  sailing  canoe  came  under  our 
stern,  in  which  was  a  person  named  Futtafaihe,  or  Pou- 
laho,  or  both  j  v/ho,  as  the  natives  then  on  board  told 
us,  was  King  of  Tongataboo,  and  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing islands  that  we  had  seen  or  heard,  of.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  surprize  to  me,  to  have  a  stranger  introduced 
under  this  character,  which  I  had  so  much  reason  to 
believe  really  belonged  to  another.  But  they  persisted 
in  their  account  of  the  supreme  dignity  of  this  new 
visitor ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  they  owned  to  me, 
that  Feenou  was  not  the  King,  but  only  a  subordinate 
Chief,  though  of  great  power ;  as  he  was  often  sent 
from  Tongataboo  to  the  other  islands,  on  warlike  expe- 
ditions, or  to  decide  differences.  It  being  my  interest, 
as  well  as  my  inclination,  to  pay  court  to  all  the  great 
men,  without  making  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  their 
assumed  titles,  I  invited  Poulaho  on  board  3  as  I  under- 
stood he  was  very  desirous  to  come.  He  could  not  be 
an  unwelcome  guest ;  for  he  brought  with  him,  as  a 
present  to  me,  two  good  fat  hogs  j  though  not  so  fat 
as  himself.  If  weight  of  body  could  give  weight  iii 
rank  or  power,  he  was  certainly  the  most  eminent  man 
til  that  respect,  we  had  seen ,  for,  though  u^t  xevy  tull^ 
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he  wns  veiy  iimvieldy,  and  almest  shapeless  with  eor- 
pnlence.  He  seemed  to  be  about  forty  )  ears  of  ggC;, 
had  straight  hair,  and  his  features  differed  a  good  deal 
from  those  of  the  biilk  of  his  people.  I  found  him  to 
be  a  sedate,  sensible  man.  He  viewed  the  ship,  and 
the  several  new  objects,  with  uncommon  attention  y 
and  asked  many  pertinent  questions ;  one  of  which 
was,  What  could  induce  us  to  visit  these  islands  ?  After 
he  had  satisfied  his  curiosity  in  looking  at  the  cattle,  and 
other  novelties  which  he  m.et  with  upon  deck,  I  desired 
him  to  walk  down  into  the  cabin.  To  this  some  of 
his  attendants  objected,  saying,  that,  if  he  were  to  ac- 
cept of  that  invitation,  it  must  h::ippen,  that  people 
would  walk  over  his  head  j  which  could  not  be  per- 
tnitted.  I  directed  my  interpreter  Omai,  to  tell  them^ 
tliat  I  would  obviate  their  objection,  by  giving  orders, 
that  no  one  should  presume  to  walk  upon  that  part  of 
the  deck  which  was  over  the  cabin.  Whether  this  ex- 
pedient would  ha\e  satisfied  them,  was  far  from  appear- 
ing ;  but  the  Chief  himself,  less  scrapulous,  in  this 
respect,  than  his  attendants,  waved  all  ceremony,  and 
walked  down  without  any  stipulation.  He  now  ap- 
peared to  be  as  solicitous  himself,  as  his  people  were, 
to  convince  us  that  he  was  king,  and  not  Feenou^  who 
liad  passed  with  us  as  such.  For  he  soon  perceived, 
that  we  had  some  doubts  about  it  5  which  doubts  Omai 
wcs  not  very  desirous  of  removing.  The  closest  coh- 
iiection  had  been  formed  betv/een  him  and  Feenou,  in 
testimony  of  which,  they  had  exchanged  names  j  and, 
tb.erefore,  he  was  not  a  little  chagrined,  that  another 
person  now  put  in  his  claim  to  the  honours  which  his 
friend  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Poulaho  sat  down  with  us  to  dinner  5  but  he  ate  lit- 
tle, and  drank  less.  When  we  rose  from  the  table,  he 
desired  m.e  to  accompany  him  ashore.  Omai  was  asked 
to  be  of  the  party  ;  but  he  was  too  faithfully  attached 
t(,i  Feenou,  to  shew  any  attention  to  his  competitor  ; 
ai.d,  therefore,  excused  himself.     I  attended  the  Chi«f  _, 
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in  my  own  boat,  havioi;  iirst  made  presents  to  hun,  of 
such  articled  as,  I  could  observe,  he  vahied  much,  and 
were  even  beyond  his  expectation  to  receive.  I  was 
not  disappointed  in  mv  view  of  thus  securing  his  friend- 
ship ;  for  tlie  moment  the  boat  reached  the  beach,  and^ 
before  he  quitted  Jier,  he  ordered  two  more  liogs  to  her 
brought,  and  delivered  to  my  people  to  be  conveyed  on 
board.  He  M-as  then  c'lrried  out  of  tlie  boat,  by  some 
of  his  own  people,  upon  a  board  resembling  a  hand- 
barrow,  and  went  and  sealed  himself  in  a  sniall  house" 
near  the  shore  ;  Avhich  seemed  to  have  been  erected 
there  for  his  accommodation.  He  placed  me  at  hh 
side  ■  and  his  attendants,  who  were  not  numerous, 
seated  themselves  in  a  semicircle  before  us,  on  tiie  out- 
side of  the  house.  Behind  the  Chief,  or  rather  on  one 
side,  sat  an  old  woman,  with  a  sort  of  fan  in  her  Iiand, 
whose  office  it  was  to  prevent  his  being  pestered  with 
the  flies. 

Tlie  several  articles  which  his  people  had  got,  by 
trading  on  board  the  ships,  were  now  displayed  before 
him.  He  looked  over  them  all,  with  attention,  inquired 
v/hat  they  had  given  in  exchaneie,  and  seemed  pleased 
\\  ith  the  bargains  they  had  made.  At  length,  he  or- 
dered every  tiling  to  be  restored  to  the  respective 
owners,  except  a  glass  bow  I,  with  which  he  was  so 
much  pleased,  that  he  reserved  it  for  himself.  The 
persons  who  brought  these  diings  to  him,  hrst  squatted 
themselves  down  before  him,  then  they  deposited  their 
several  purchases,  and  immediately  rose  up  and  retired. 
The  same  respectful  ceremony  was  observed  in  taking 
tliem  away  j  and  not  one  of  them  presumed  to  speak 
to  him  standing.  I  stayed  till  several  of  his  attendanti; 
left  him,  tirst  paying  him  obeisance,  by  bowing  the 
head  down  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  touching  or  tap- 
ping the  same,  with  the  upper  and  under  side  of  the 
fingers  of  both  hands.  Others,  who  were  not  in  the 
circle,  came,  as  it  seemed,  on  purpose,  and  paid  him 
this  mark:  of  respect,  and  then  retired,  without  speak- 
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ing  II  \\i>rd.  I  was  quite  charmed  wilh  the  decorum 
that  ^vi^s  observed.  I  had,  no  where,  seen  the  like,  not 
even  amongst  more  civihzed  nations. 

I  found  (he  Master  returned  from  his  expedition, 
when  I  got  on  board.  He  informed  me,  that,  as  tar 
as  he  had  proceeded,  there  was  anchorage,  and  a  pas- 
sage for  the  ships  j  but  that,  toward  the  South  nnrl 
South  East,  he  saw  a  number  of  small  isles,  shoals,  and 
breakei's.  Judging,  from  this  report,  that  my  attempt- 
ing a  p;;ss3ge  that  way  would  be  attended  with  some 
risk,  I  now  dropped  all  thoughts  of  it ;  thinking  it  bet- 
ter to  return  toward  Anr.amooka  by  the  same  route, 
which  \\e  had  so  lately  experienced  to  be  a  safe  one. 

Having  come  to  this  resolution,  I  should  have  sailed 
next  morning,  if  tlie  wind  had  not  been  too  far  Soutli- 
erlv,  and,  ai.  the  same  time,  very  unsettled.  Poulaho, 
the  king,  as  I  shall  now  call  him,  came  on  board  be- 
times ;  and  brought,  as  a  present  to  me,  one  of  their 
caps,  made,  or,  at  least,  covered,  with  red  feathers. 
These  caps  were  much  sought  after  by  us ;  for  we  knew 
they  would  be  highly  valued  at  Otaheite.  But,  though 
ver}-  large  jjrices  were  offered,  not  one  was  ever  brought 
for  sale ;  which  shewed,  that  tliey  were  no  less  valu- 
able in  the  estimation  of  the  people  here  ;  nor  was 
tliere  a  person  in  either  ship,  that  could  make  himself 
the  proprietor  of  one,  except  myself.  Captain  Gierke, 
nnd  Gmai.  These  caps,  or  rather  bonnets,  are  com- 
posed of  the  tail  feathers  of  the  Tropic  bird,  with  tlic 
red  feathers  of  the  parroquets  wrought  upon  tliem,  or 
jointly  with  them.  They  are  made  so  as  to  tie  upon 
the  iorehend  without  any  crou'n,  and  have  the  form  of 
a  semicircle,  whose  radius  is  eighteen  or  twenty  inches. 
The  Chief  stayed  on  board  till  the  evening,  when 
he  left  us ;  but  his  brother,  whose  name  was  aho 
Futtafaihe,  and  one  or  two,  or  more,  of  his  attendants, 
continued  iji  the  ship  all  night. 

At  day-break,  the  next  morning,  I  weighed  with  a 
fine  breeze,  at  East  North  East,  and  stood  to  the  Wcst^ 
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ward,  with  a  view  to  return  to  Annamooka,  by  the 
track  we  had  already  experienced.  We  were  followed 
by  several  sailing  can3es,  in  one  of  w^hich  was  the  king. 
As  soon  as  he  got  on  board  the  Resolution,  he  inquired 
for  liis  brother,  and  the  others  who  had  remained  with 
us  all  night.  It  now  appeared,  that  they  had  stayed 
%vitliout  liis  leave ;  for  lie  gave  them,  in  a  very  few 
words,  such  a  reprimand  as  brought  tears  from  their 
eyes  ;  and  yet  they  were  men  not  less  than  thirt}-  yearj 
of  age.  Ke  was,  however,  soon  reconciled  to  their 
making  a  longci  stay  ;  for,  oii  quitting  us,  he  left  his 
brother,  and  live  of  his  attendants,  on  board.  We  had 
also  the  company  of  a  Chief,  just  then  arrived  from 
Tongataboo,  whose  name  was  Tooboueitoa.  The  mo- 
ment he  arrived,  he  sent  his  canoe  away,  and  declared^ 
that  he  and  five  more,  who  came  with  him,  would 
sleep  on  board ;  so  that  I  had  now  my  cabin  filled 
with  visitors.  This,  indeed,  was  some  inconvenience  j 
but  I  bore  with  it  more  willingly,  as  they  brought 
plenty  of  provisions  witli  them,  as  presents  to  me  )  for 
which  they  always  liad  suitable  returns. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Easterly 
wind  was  succeeded  by  a  fresh  breeze. at  Soutli  South 
East.  Our  course  now^  being  South  South  West,  or 
more  Southerly,  we  were  obliged  to  ply  to  windward, 
and  did  but  just  fetch  the  North  side  of  Footooha  by 
eight  o'cloc!:,  wdiere  we  spent  the  night,  making  short 
boards. 

The  next  morning  wc  plyed  up  to  Lofanga,  where, 
according  to  the  information  of  our  friends,  there  was 
anchorage.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before 
we  got  soundings,  under  the  lee  or  North  West  side, 
in  forty  f adioms  water,  near  half  a  mile  from  the  shore ; 
but  the  b:.nk  was  s^eep,  and  the  bottom  rocky,  and  a 
chain  of  breakers  lay  to  leeward.  All  these  circum- 
stances being  against  us,  I  stretch-d  away  for  Kotoo, 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  bt't^er  anchoring  ground 
under  that  island.     But  so  much  time  had  been  spent 
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m  plying  up  to  Lofanga,  tliat  it  was  dark  before  we 
reached  the  other  ;  and  finding  no  place  to  anchor  in, 
the  night  was  spent  as  the  preceding  one. 

At  day-break;,  on  the  31st,  I  stood  for  the  channel 
■w  hich  is  between  Kotoo  and  the  reef  of  rocks  that 
lie  to  tlie  Westward  of  it ;  but,  on  drawing  near,  I 
found  the  wind  too  scant  to  lead  us  through.  I,  there- 
fore, bore  up  on  the  outside  of  tlie  reef,  and  stretclied 
to  the  South  "West,  till  near  noon,  wlien,  perceiving 
tliat  we  made  no  progress  to  windward,  and  bein^  ap- 
prehensive of  losing  the  islands,  with  so  many  of  the 
natives  on  board,  I  tacked  and  stood  back,  intending  to 
wait  till  some  more  favourable  opportunity.  "VVe  did 
but  just  fetch  in  with  Footooha,  between  which  and 
Kotoo  we  spent  the  night,  under  reefed  topsails  and 
foresail.  The  wind  blew  fresh,  and  by  squalls,  with 
rain  ;  and  we  were  not  witliout  apprehensions  of  dan- 
ger. I  kept  the  deck  till  midnight,  wIk^u  I  left  it  to 
the  Master,  with  such  directions  as,  I  thouglit,  would 
ieep  th.e  ships  clear  of  the  shoals  and  rocks,  that  lay- 
round  us.  But,  after  making  a  trip  to  the  North,  and 
standing  back  again  to  the  South,  our  ship,  by  a  small 
shift  of  the  wind,  fetched  farther  to  the  w  indv\  ard  than 
"uas  expected.  By  this  means  she  was  very  near  nui- 
2)irg  full  upon  a  1<av  sandy  isle,  called  Pootoo  Pootoca, 
suiLGunded  wiih  breakers.  It  happened,  very  fortu- 
catply,  that  the  people  hfid  just  been  ordered  upon  the 
deck,  to  put  the  ship  about,  and  the  most  of  them  were 
at  their  stations  5  so  that  tl:e  nect  ssary  movements  were 
rut  only  executed  with  judgment,  but  also  with  alert* 
ness ;  and  this  alone  saved  us  from  destruction.  The 
discovery  being  astern,  was  out  of  danger.  Such 
hazardous  situations  are  the  unavoidable  companions  of 
tlie  man,  who  goes  upcn  a  vo}'age  of  discovery. 

lliis  circumstance  Irightened  our  passengers  so  much^ 
that  they  expressed  a  stiong  desire  to  get  ashore.     Ac- 
cordingly, as  sc(>n  as  day-hght  returned,  1  hoisted  out 
^  beat,  and  ordered  the  Oflkx-r\\ho  connViandcd  hq:, 
©d3 
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iiftcr  landing  them  at  Kotoo,  to  sound  along  the  rdef 
thnt  spits  oti"  from  that  island,  for  anchorage.  For  J 
was  full  as  much  tired  as  they  could  be,  with  beating 
nbout  amongst  the  surrounding  isles  and  shoals,  and  de- 
termined to  get  to  an  anchor,  somewhere  or  other,  if 
})ossible.  While  the  boat  was  absent,  we  attempted  to 
<nrn  the  ships  through  the  channel,  between  the  sandy 
isle  and  the  reef  of  Kotoo,  in  expectation  of  linding  a 
moderate  depth  of  water  behind  them  to  anchor  in, 
P>ut,  meeting  \\ith  a  tide  or  current  against  us,  we  were 
obHged  lo  desist,  and  anchor  in  fifty  fathoms  water, 
\'.  ilh  the  sandy  isle  bearing  East  by  North,  one  mile 
distant. 

We  lay  here  till  the  4th  of  June.  While  in  this  station 
we  were,  several  times,  visited  by  the  King,  by  Toobou- 
eitoa,  and  by  people  from  the  neighbouring  islands, 
who  came  off  to  trade  -with  us,  though  the  wind  blew 
very  fresh  most  of  the  time.  The  Master  was  now- 
sent  to  soup.d  the  channels  between  the  islands  that  lie 
to  the  Eastward  ;  and  I  landed  on  Kotoo,  to  examine 
it,  in  the  forenoon  of  the  2d. 

This  island  is  scarcely  accessible  by  boats,  on  account 
of  coral  reefs  that  surround  it.  It  is  not  more  than  a 
mile  and  half,  or  two  miles,  long  j  and  not  so  broad. 
The  North  W^est  end  of  it  is  low,  like  the  islands  of 
Hapaee ;  but  it  rises  suddenl)^  in  the  middle,  and  ter- 
minates in  reddish  clayey  cliffs,  at  the  South  East  end, 
about  thirty  feet  high.  The  soil,  in  that  quartei-,  is  of 
the  same  sort  as  in  the  clilfs ;  but,  in  the  other  parts,  it 
is  a  loose,  black  mould.  It  produces  the  same  fruits 
and  roots  which  we  found  at  the  otlier  islands  ;  is  tole- 
rably cultivated,  but  thinly  inhabited.  While  I  was 
walking  all  over  it,  our  people  \^'ere  employed  in  cut- 
ting some  grass  for  the  cattle  j  and  we  planted  some 
melon  seeds,  \^'ith  which  the  natives  seemed  much 
pleased,  and  inclosed  them  with  branches.  On  oiir  re- 
turn to  the  boat,  \ve  passed  by  two  or  tliree  pojids  of 
dirty  water,  w hich  \sas  more  or  less  brackish  in  each 
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r'.  Uicm  :  and  saw  one  of  their  burying-places,  which 
\vns  much  neater  than  tliose  that  were  met  witii  at 
Hapnee. 

On  the  4th,  at  Seven  in  the  morning,  we  weighed ; 
and,  with  a  fresh  gale  at  East  South  East,  stood  away 
for  Annamooka,  where  we  anchored,  next  morning, 
ijLjrly  in  the  same  station  Avhich  we  had  so  lately  occu- 
pied. 

I  \^ent  on  shore  soon  after,  and  found  the  inhabitants 
very  busy  in  their  plantations,  digging  up  yams  to  bring 
to  market  3  and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  about  two 
hundred  of  them  had  assembled  on  the  beach,  and 
traded  widi  as  much  eagerness,  as  during  our  late  visit. 
Their  stock  appeared  to  have  been  recruited  much, 
though  we  had  returned  so  soon  ;  but,  instead  of  bread- 
fruit, which  was  the  only  article  we  could  purchase  on 
our  first  arrival,  notliing  was  to  be  seen  now  but  yams, 
and  a  few  plantains.  This  shews  the  quick  succession 
of  the  seasons,  at  least  of  tlie  different  vegetables  pro- 
duced here,  at  the  several  times  of  the  year.  It  ap- 
peared also  that  they  had  been  very  busy,  while  we 
were  absent,  in  cwltivating  5  for  we  now  saw  several 
large  plantain  lields,  in  places  which  we  had,  so  lately, 
seen  lying  waste.  The  yams  were  now  in  the  greatest 
perfection  ;  and  we  procured  a  good  quantity,  in  ex- 
changes for  pieces  of  iron. 

These  people,  in  the  absence  of  Toobou,  whom  we 
left  behind  us  at  Kotoo,  with  Poulaho  and  the  other 
Chiefs,  seemed  to  be  under  little  subordination.  For 
we  could  not  perceive,  this  day,  that  one  man  assumed 
more  authority  than  another.  Before  I  returned  on 
board,  I  visited  the  several  places  where  I  had  sown 
melon  seeds,  and  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that 
most  of  them  were  destroyed  by  a  small  ant  5  but  some 
pine-apple  plants,  which  I  had  also  left^  were  in  a 
thriving  state. 

About  noon,  next  day,  Feenou  arrived  from  Vavaoo. 
He  told  us,  that  several  canoes,  laden  with  hogs,  and 
ether  provisions,  which  had  sailed  with  him  from  that 
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island;,  h?id  been  lost,  owing  to  the  late  blowing  wea- 
ther J  that  evety  body  on  board  them  had  perished. 
This  melancholy  tale  did  not  seem  to  afFeet  any  of  his 
countrymen  who  heard  it ;  and,  as  to  ourselves,  wq 
were,  by  this  timej  too  well  acquainted  with  his  charac- 
ter, to  give  much  credit  to  such  a  story.     The  truth, 
probably,  was,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  procure  at 
Vavaoo  the  supplies  which  he  expected ;  or,  if  he  got 
any  there,  that  he  had  kit  them  at  Hapaee,  which  lay- 
in  his  way  back,  and  where  he  could  not  but  rcceiva 
intelligence  that  Poulaho  had  been  with  us  j  who,  there- 
fore, he   knew,  would,   as  his  superior,   Iiave  ail  the 
merit  and  reward  of  procuring  them,  though  he  had 
not  any  share  of  the  trouble.     The  invention  of  tliis 
loss  at  sea  was,   however,  M'ell  imagined.     For  there 
hgd    lately  been   very   blowing  weather  j    insomuch, 
that  tlie  King,  and  other  Chiefs,  who  had  followed  u« 
from  Hapaee  to  Kotoo,  had  been  left  there,  not  caring 
to  venture  to  sea  \\  hen  we  did  -,  but  desired  I  migjit 
wait  for  them  at  Annamooka,  which  was  tlie  reason  of 
my  anchoring  there,  this  second  time,  and  of  my  not 
proceeding  directly  to  Tongataboo. 

The  foUow^ing  morning,  Poulaho,  and  the  other 
Cliiefs  who  had  been  wind-bound  with  him,  arrived, 
I  happened,  at  this  time,  to  be  ashore  in  company  with 
Feenou  -,  who  now  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  the  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct,  in'  assuming  a  character  ti?at 
did  not  belong  to  him.  For  he  not  only  ackno^vledged 
Poulaho  to  be  King  of  Tongataboo,  and  the  other  isies^ 
but  affected  to  insist  much  on  it,  Vvdfich,  no  doubt,  was 
\yitli  a  view  to  make  amends  for  liis  former  presump- 
tion. I  left  him,  to  visit  this  greater  man,  wiiom  I 
found  sitting  with  a  few  people  before  him.  But, 
every  one  hastening  to  pay  court  to  him,  the  circle  in- 
creased pretty  fast.  I  was  very  desirous  of  observing 
Feenou's  behaviour  on  this  occasion  ;  and  had  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  his  superiority  •  for  lie  piactd  him- 
self amongst  the  rest  that  sat  'before  Poulaho,  as  atten- 
dants on  his  majesty.     Ifc  seemed,    at  iiist,  ratiier 
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abashed ;  as  some  of  us  were  present  who  iiad  bcf  n 
used  to  see  him  act  a  different  part ;  but  he  soon  reco- 
vered himself.'  Some  little conversitlon  passed  bet\Ycen 
these  two  Chiefsj  which  none  of  us  understood  3  nor 
were  we  satisiied  with  Omai's  intei-pretalion  of  it.  We 
■n-ere,  however,  by  this  time,  sufficiently  undeceived  as 
to  Feenou's  rank.  Both  he  and  Poulaho  went  on 
board  v/iih  me  to  dinner  -,  but  only  the  latter  sat  ct 
table.  Feenou,  having  made  his  obeisancC;,  in  the  usual 
v,-ay,  saluting:  his  sovereign's  foot  with  his  head  and 
h::ndEj  retired  out  of  the  cabin  *.  Theking  had  before 
told  us,  that  this  would  happen  3  and  it  now  appeared, 
that  Feenou  could  not  even  eat  nor  drink  in  his  royal 
presence. 

At"  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  we  weighed  and 
steered  for  Tongataboo,  having  a  gentle  breeze  at  North 
East,  About  fourteen  or  fifteen  sailing  vessels,  belong- 
ivg  to  the  natives,  set  out  with  us  3  but  every  one  of 
them  outrun  the  ships  considerably.  Feenou  was  to 
have  taken  his  passage  in  the  Pvesolution  3  but  prefer- 
red his  own  canoe  5  and  put  two  men  on  board,  to  con- 
duct us  to  the  best  anchorage.  We  steered  South  by- 
West  by  compass. 

At  five  in  the" afternoon  we  saw  two  small  islands^ 

*  Marks  of  profound  respect,  very  similar  to  those  paid  by 
natives  of  the  Friendhr'  Islands  to  their  sovereign,  are  also  paid 
to  the  principal  Chiefs,  or  Tamdes  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  as 
appears  from  facher  Cantova's  account  here  transcribed. 
*'  Lorsqu'un  TamoU  donne  audience,  il  paroit  assis  sur  tine  table. 
"  elevee:  les  peviplcss'inclinent  devant  iui  jusqu'a.  tcrre;  &  dis 
*'  plus  loin  qu'ils  arrivent,  ils  marchent  le  corps  tout  courbe,  & 
•'  la  tete  preequ'entre  les  genoux,  jusqu'v^  ce  qu'ils  scicnt  aupres 
*'  de  sa  personne  ;  alors  ils  s'asseyent  a  plate  terre  ;  &,  les  yeux 
*'  baisses,  ils  re9oiveiit  s^'S  ordrcs  avec  le  plus  profond  respzct. 
*'  Quand  le  Ta73iole  Icscongedie,  lis  se  retircut,  en  se  courbaut  de 
*'  la  meme  maniere  que  quand  ils  sent  venus,  6c  ne  se  relevent 
"  que  loriou'ils  sent  hors  de  sa  presence.  See  paroles  sout  au- 
*'  tant  d'oracles  qu'on  revere;  on  rend  a  ses  ordresuuc  obeissance 
*'  aveugle;  enlin,  on  baise  les  mains  &  lea  pieds,  quand  on  iui 
•'  demande  quelque  grace."  Ldtras  Edijiantcs  ilf  CurieuseSf  taci^ 
^v.  p.  312,  513, 
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bearing  West,  about  four  leagues  distant.     Our  pilots? 
called  tJie  oi]e  Hoonga  Hapaee,  and  the  other  Hoonga 
"Joiiga.     They  lie  in  the  latitude  of  20°  36'}  and  fen 
or  eleven  leagues  from  the  West  point  of  Annamcoka, 
in   the   direction  of  South,  46°  West.     According   to 
the  account  of  the  islanders  on  board,  only  five  men 
reside  upon  Hoonga  Hapaee ;  and    Hoonga  Tonga   is 
uninhabited  ;  but  both  of  theiu  ;ibound  with  sea-fowl. 
We  continued  the  same  course  till  two  o'clock  next 
morning,,  v.  hen,    seeing   some  lights  ahead,  and   not 
know ing  whether  they  were  on  shore,  or  on  board  the 
<'anoes,  we  hauled  the  wind,  and  made   a  short  trip, 
<^ach  way,  till  day-break.     We  then  resumed  our  course 
to  tJie  South  by  West  ;   and,  presently  after,  saw  seve- 
ral small  islands  before  us,   and  Eooa  and  Tongataboo 
beyond   them.      We  had,   at   this  time,   twenty -five 
fathoms  water,  over  a  bottom  of  broken  coral  and  sand. 
The  depth  gradually  decreased  as  we  drew  near  tlie 
isles  abo\'e  mentioned,  which  lie  ranged  along  the  North 
East  side   of  Tongataboo.      By  the  direction  of  our 
pilots  we   steered  for  the   middle  of  it,   and  for  the 
w  idest  space  between  the  small  isles  which  we  were  to 
pass  5  having  our  boats  ahead,  employed  in  sounding. 
We  were,  insensibly,  drawn  upon  a  large   flat,  upon 
which  lay  innumerable  coral  rocks,  of  different  depths, 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.     Notwithstanding  all 
our  care  and  atteniion  to  keep  the  ship  clear  of  them, 
we  could  not  prevent  her  from  striking  on  one  of  these 
■  rocks.     Nor  did  the  Discovery,  though  behind  us,  es- 
cape  any    better.     Fortunately,  neither  of  the   ships 
^^tuck  fast,  nor  received  any  damage.     We   could  not 
get  back  withcut  increasing  the  danger,  as  we  had  come 
In  almost  before  the  wind.     Nor  could  we  cast  anchor, 
but  with  the  certainty  of  having  our  cables  instantly 
cut  in  two  by  the  rocks.     We  had  no  other  resource 
but  to  proceed.     To  tliis,  indeed,  we  were  encouraged, 
iK)t  onlv  by  being  told,  but  by  seeing,  that  there  was 
decider  water  between  us  and  tiie  shore.     However, 
i'hal  we  mijiht  be  better  informed,  the  moment  m'O 
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fhund  a  spot  where  we  could  drop  tlie  anchor,  clear  of 
rocks,  we  came  to  ;  and  sent  the  I\Ia-,rers,  with  the 
boats,  to  sound. 

Soon  after  we  had  anchored,  which  was  about  noon, 
several  of  the  inhabitants  of  I'ongataboo  came  otf  m 
tiieir  canoes  to  the  ships.  These,  as  well  as  our  pilots, 
ajssured  us,  that  we  should  find  deep  water  fardier  in, 
and  a  bottom  free  from  rocks.  Tliey  were  not  mis- 
taken ;  for,  about  four  o'clock,  the  boats  made  the  sig^- 
nal  for  having  found  gOf)l  anchorage.  Upon  this  we 
weighed,  and  stood  in  till  dark,  and  then  anchored  in 
nine  fathoms,  having  a  hue,  clear,  sandy  bottom. 

During  the  night  we  had  .some  shov%'er^T  of  rain  ;  but 
toward  the  morning,  the  wind  sliifted  to  the  South,  and 
South  East,  and  brought  on  fair  weather.  At  cby- 
break  we  weighed,  and,  working  in  to  the  shore,  met 
with  no  obstructions,  but  such  as  were  visible,  and 
easily  avoided. 

While  we  were  pl}'ing  up  to  the  harbour,  to  which 
the  natives  directed  us,  the  King  kept  sailing  round  ua 
in  his  canoe.  There  were,  at  the  same  tijiie,  a  great 
many  small  canoes  about  the  ships.  TvVo  of  these, 
which  could  not  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  royal  vessel, 
he  run  quite  over,  with  as  little  concern  as  if  they  had 
been  bits  of  wood.  Amongst  many  others  who  came 
on  board  the  Resolution,  was  Otago,  who  had  been 
.so  useful  to  me  when  I  visited  Tbngataboo  during  my 
last  voyage  ;  and  one  1  bobou,  who,  at  that  time,  had 
attached  himself  to  Captain  Furneaux.  Each  of  them 
brought  a  hog,  and  some  yams,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
friendship  j  and  I  was  not  wanting,  on  my  part,  in 
making  a  suitable  return. 

At  length,  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  at 
our  intended  station.  It  w  as  a  very  snug  place,  formed 
by  the  shore  of  Tongataboo  on  the  South  East,  and  two 
small  islands  on  the  East  and  North  East.  Here  we 
anchored  in  ten  fathoms  water,  over  a  bottom  of  oozy 
saud,  distant  from  the  shore  one-tiiird  of  a  mile. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Friendly  Reception  at  Tongatahoo. — Manner  of  (Rslri^ 
luting  a  baked  Ho£t  and  Kava  to  Poidaho's  Atten^ 
dants. — The  Olscrvatory,  ^c.  erected. — The  Fillagt 
where  the  Chiefs  reside,  and  the  adjoining  Country^ 
described. — Interviews  with  Mareewagee,  and  Too^ 
lou,  and  the  Kings  Son. — A  grand  Haiva,  or  £/»- 
tertainnient  of  Songs  and  Dances,  given  by  Maree- 
ivai>;ee — Exhibition  of  Fireworks. — Manner  of 
.  iPrestUng  and  Boxing. — Distribution  of  the  Cattle. 
— Thefts  committed  by  the  A'afiucs. — Poulaho,  and 
the  other  Chiefs,  confined  on  that  Account, —  Poitla" 
ho's  Present,  and  Haiva. 

Soon  after  vve  had  anchored,  having  first  diaeJ,  I 
landed,  accompanied  by  Omai,  and  some  of  the  OHi- 
cers.  We  found  ihi^  King  waiting  for  us  upon  the 
beach.  He,  Immediately,  conducted  us  to  a  sma]]  neat 
house,  situated  a  little  within  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 
with  a  fnie  large  area  before  it.  This  house,  he  told  ' 
me,  was  at  my  service,  during  our  stay  at  the  island  j 
and  a  better  situation  -ive  cojild  not  wish  for. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  the  house,  before  a  pretty- 
large  circle  of  the  natives  were  assembled  before  us, 
and  seated  upon  the  area.  A  root  of  the  kava  plant 
being  brought,  and  laid  down  bef  jre  the  King,  he  or- 
dered it  to  be  split  into  pieces,  and  disuibuted  to  severc.l 
people  of  both  sexes,  who  began  tl)e  operation  of  chew- 
ing it ;  and  a  bov,d  of  their  favour.it.!  liijuor  was  soon 
prepared.  In  the  mean  time,  a  baked  hog,  and  two 
baskets  of  baked  yams,  were  produced,  and  afterward 
divided  into  ten  portions.  These  portions  were  then 
given  to  certain  people  present ;  but  how  many  were  to 
share  in  each,  I  could  not  telh  One  of  them,  I  ob- 
served, was  bestowed  upon  the  king's  brother  j  a 
©ne  remaiued  undisposed  of,  which,  I  jud^c^d,  wa-^  ■ 
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the  King  hiiiiselt',  as  it  was  a  choice  bit.  The  liquor 
v,"as  ni'xf  served  out 3  but  Poulaho  seemed  to  give  no 
directions  about  it.  The  first  cup  Vwis  brought  to  him, 
\\hich  he  ordered  to  be  given  to  one  who  sat  near  him. 
The  second  was  also  brought  to  him,  and  this  he  kept. 
The  third  was  given  to  me  ;  but  their  manner  of  brew- 
ing having  qucnoiied  my  thinstj  it  became  Omai's  pro- 
perty. The  rest  of  the  |iquor  was  distributed  to  dilfe- 
rcnt  people,  by  direction  of  the  man  who  had  the 
management  of  it.  One  of  the  cups  being  carried  to 
the  king's  brother,  lie  retired  with  this,  and  with  his 
mess  of  victuals.  Some  others  also  quitted  the  circle 
with  their  portions  ;  and  the  reason  was,  they  couid 
neither  cat  nor  drink  in  the  royd  presence  ;  but  ther* 
\yerQ  others  present,  of  a  much  inferior  rank,  of  botli 
sexes,  vvdio  did  both.  Soon  after,  most  of  them  with- 
drew^, carr}'ing  with  them  what  they  had  not  eat  of 
their  share  of  the  feast. 

I  observed,  that  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  company 
had  tasted  either  the  victuals  or  the  drink;  those  who 
partook  of  the  former,  I  supposed  to  be  of  the  king's 
houshold.  The  servants  who  distributed  the  baked 
meat,  and  the  kava,  always  delivered  it  out  of  their 
hand  sitting,  not  only  to  the  King,  but  to  every  otlier 
person.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  though  this  was  tlie 
tirst  time  of  our  landing,  and  a  great  many  people  were 
present  who  had  never  seen  us  before,  yet  no  one  was 
troublesome  j  but  the  greatest  good  order  was  pre- 
served, throughout  the  whole  assembly. 

Before  I  returned  on  board,  I  went  in  search  of  a 
watering  place,  and  was  conducted  to  some  ponds,  or 
rather  holes,  containing  fresh  water,  as  they  were 
pleased  to  call  it.  The  contents  of  one  of  these,  in- 
deed, were  tolerable  ;  but  it  was  at  some  distance  in- 
land, and  the  supply  to  be  got  from  it  was  very  incon- 
jiiderable.  Being  informed,  that  the  little  island  of 
Pjnf;iniodoo,  near  which  the  ships  lay^  could  better  flir- 
ni,^h  this  neces-;ary  article,  I  went  over  to  it,  next  morn- 
ing, and  Mas  . >  fortunate  as  to  Und  there  a  small  pool, 
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that  had  rather  fresher  water^  than  any  we  had  met 
Mith  amongst  these  islands.  I'he  pool  being  very  dirty, 
1  ordered  it  to  be  cleaned ;  and  here  it  was  that  we 
watered  the  ships. 

As  I  intended  to  make  some  stay  at  Tongataboo,  we 
pitched  a  tent,  in  die  forenoon,  just  by  the  house  which 
Ponlaho  had  assigned  for  our  use.  The  horses,  cattle^ 
and  sheep,  were  afterward  landed,  and  a  party  of  ma- 
rines, with  their  Officer,  stationed  there  as  a  guard. 
The  observatory  was  then  set  up,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  other  tent 3  and  Mr.  King  resided  on  shore, 
to  attend  the  olrsen-ations,  and  to  superintend  the  seve- 
ral operations  necessary  to  be  conducted  there.  For 
the  sails  were  carried  thither,  to  be  repaired ;  a  party 
was  employed  in  cutting  wood  for  fuel,  and  plank  for 
tlie  use  of  the  ships ;  and  the  gunners  of  both,  were 
ordered  to  remain  upon  the  spot,  to  conduct  the  traffic 
with  the  natives,  who  thronged  from  every  part  of 
tlie  island,  with  hogs,  y:mis,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  their  produce.  In  a  short  time,  our  land  post 
was  like  a  fair,  and  the  ships  were  so  crowded  with 
visitors,  that  we  had  hardly  room  to  frtir  upon  the 
d^'cks. 

Feetiou  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  our  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  he  was  no  longer  the  leadfng  man.  How- 
ever, we  still  found  him  to  be  a  person  of  consefiuence, 
and  we  had  dail}^  proofs  of  his  opufence  and  liberality, 
by  the  continuance  of  his  valuable  presents.  But  the' 
King  was  equally  attentive  in  this  respect ;  for  scarcely 
a  day  passed,  without  receiving  from  him  some  consi- 
derable donation.  We  now  heard,  that  there  were 
other  great  men  of  the  island,  whom  we  had  not,  as 
yet,  seen.  Otago  and  Toobou,  in  particular,  men- 
tioned a  person  named  Mareewagee,  who,  they  said, 
was  of  tlie  first  consequence  in  the  place,  and  held  in 
great  veneration ;  nay,  if  Omai  did  not  misimderstand 
them,  superior  even  to  Poulaho,  to  whom  he  was  re- 
lated ;  but,  being  old,  lived  in  retirement  -,  and,  there - 
lore,  \\Q\M  not  visit  ris.     Some  oi  the  natives  even 
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iiinted,  ihat  lie  was  too  great  a  man  to  confer  that  ho- ^ 
iiour  upon  us.  I'his  account  exciting  my  curiosity,  I, 
tins  day,  mentioned  to  Poulalio,  that  I  was  ver)-  desir- 
ous of  waiting  vnx)n  Mareewagee ;  and  lie  readily 
agreed  to  accompajiy  me  to  the  i>lace  of  his  residence^ 
tlie  next  morning. 

Accordingly,  we  set  out.  pretty  eariy,  in    the  pin- 
nace ;  and  Cap.tain  Gierke  joined  me  in  one  of  his  own 
boats.     We  proceeded  round,  ttiat  is,  to  the  East\^ard 
of  the  little  isles  that  form  the  hiirhonr,  and  then,  turn- 
i«g  to  the  South,  according  to  Poulaho's  directions,  en- 
tered n  spacious  bay  or  inlet,  up  w  hich  we  ro\\  ed  about 
a  league,  and  landed  amidst  a  considerable  ntimber  of 
people,  who  received  us  with  a  sort  of  acclamation,,  not 
unlike  our  huzzaing.     They  immediately  separated,  to 
let  Poulaho  pass,  who  took  us  into  a  small  inclosure, 
and  shifted  the  piece  of  cloth  he  M'ore,  for  a  new  piece, 
neatly  folckd,  that  was  carried  by  a  )  <'ung  man.     An 
okl  \\  Oman  a6si.stecl  in  drc  ssing  him,  and  put  a  mat  over 
iiis  cloth  ;  as  we  supposed,  to  prevent  its  beirkg  dirtied 
when  he  sat  down.     On  our  now  asking  him  ^^'here 
Mareeuagee  was,  to  our  great  surprize,  he  said,  he  had 
gone  from  the  place,  to  the  ship,  just  before  we  arrived. 
However,  he  desired  us  to  walk  with  him  to  a  mn/aee, 
or  house  of  public  resort,   which   stood  about  half  a 
mile  up  the  countiy.     But  when  we  came  to  a  large 
area  before  it,  he  sat  down  in  the  path,  and  desired  ns 
to  walk  up  to  the  house.     We  did  so,  and  seated  our- 
selves in  front,  while  the  crowd  that  followed  us  filled 
up  the  rest  of  the  space.     After  sitting  a  little  while, 
we  repeated  our  inquiries,  by  means  of  Omai,  Whether 
\ve  were  to  see  ^laree^vagee  ?     But  receiving  no  satis- 
factory informatioii,  aiui  suspecting  that  the  old  Chief 
was  purposely  concealed  from  us,  we  werit  back  to  our 
boats,  much  piqued  at  our  disappointment ;  and  when 
{  got  on  board,  I  found  that  no  such  person  had  been 
ihere.     It  afterward  appearexi,   that,  in   this  affair,  mo 
had  hiboured  under  some  gross  mistakes,  and  that  our 
interpreter  Omai   had  either  been  misinfonjied,    av. 
Be  2 
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\vhich  is  more  likely,  had  misunderstood  what  was  loki 
him  about  the  great  man,  on  v,  iiose  account'wc  h.ad 
made  this  excursion. 

The  place  we  went  to  was   a  villr^ge,  most  deliglit- 
fuUy  situated  on  tlie  bank  of  the  inlet,  where  all,   or 
most  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  island  reside ;  each 
having  his  house  in  the  midst  of  a  small  plantation,  with 
lesser  houses,  and  offices  for  servants.     I'liese  planta- 
tions are  neatly  fenced  round ;  and,  for  the  most  piirf, 
have  only  one  entrance.     This  is  by  a  door,  fastened, 
on  the  inside,  by  a  prop  of  wood  ;  so  that  a  person  has 
to  knock,  before  he  can  get  admittance.     Public  roads, 
and  narrow  lanes,  lie  between  each  plantation ;  so  that 
no  one  trespasseth  upon  another.     Great  part  of  sonie 
of  these  ihclosures  is  laid  out  in  grass-plots,  and  planted 
with  such  tilings  as  seem  more  for  ornament  than  use. 
But  hardly  any  where  without  the  kava  plant,  from 
which  tliey  make  their  favourite  hquor.     Every  article 
of  the  vegetable  produce  of  the  island,  abounded  in 
Others  of  these  plantations  j  but  these,  I  observed,  are 
not  the  residence  of  people  of  the  first  rank.     There 
are  some  large  houses  near  the  public  roads,  with  spa- 
cious smooth  grass-plots  before  them,  and  uninclosed. 
These,  I  was  told,  belonged  to  the  King ;  and,  proba- 
bly, they  are  the  places  where  their  public  assemblies 
are  held.     It  was  to  one  of  these  houses,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  we  w^ere  conducted,  soon  after 
our  landing  at  this  place. 

About  noon,  the  next  day,  this  INIareewagee,  of 
whom  we  had  heard  so  m.uch,  actually  came  to  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  our  post  on  shore ;  and,  with  him,  a 
very  considerable  number  of  people  of  all  rnnks.  I 
was  informed,  that  he  had  ti.kcn  this  trouble,  on  pur- 
pose to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  waiting  upon  him  j 
having,  probably,  heard  of  the  displeasure  I  had  shewn, 
on  my  disappointment  the  day  before.  In  the  after- 
noon, a  party  of  us^  aecompjinied  by  Feenou,  larded, 
to  pay  him  a  visit.  We  found  a  person  .sitting  under  a 
Large  treC;,  near  thf  shore,  a  iitiie  to  the  right  of  tb. 
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icnt.  A  piece  of  cloth,  at  least  forty  yards  long,  was 
spread  before  him,  round  which  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple, of  both  sexes,  vrere  seated.  It  was  natin-al  to  sup- 
pose, that  this  was  the  great  man  j  but  we  were  unde- 
<:eived  by  Feenou  ;  who  informed  us,  that  another, 
mIio  sat  on  a  piece  of  mat,  a  little  way  from  this  Chief, 
to  the  rio-ht  h;!nd,  was  Maveewagee,  and  he  introduced 
us  to  him,  who  received  us  veiy  kindly,  and  de-ired  us 
to  sit  down  by  him.  The  person,  who  sat  undf^'r  the 
tree,  flouting  us,  was  called  Toobou ;  and,  when  I 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  afterw^ard,  I  shall  call 
him  old  Toobou,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  namesake. 
Captain  Funieaux's  friend.  Both  he  and  Mareewagee 
had  a  venerable  appearance.  The  latter  is  a  slender 
man,  and,  from  his  appearance,  seems  to  be  consider- 
ably above  tlireescore  years  of  age.  The  former  is 
rather  corpulent,  and  almost  blind  with  a  disorder  ot 
his  eyes  ;  though  not  so  old. 

Not  expecting  to  meet  with  two  Chiefs,  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  had  only  brought  on  shore  a  present  for  one. 
This  I  novv'  found  myself  under  a  necessity  of  dividing 
bctv.'een  them  ;  but  it  happened  to  be  pretty  consider- 
able, and  botli  of  them  seemed  satisfied.  After  this, 
we  entertained  them,  for  about  an  hour,  with  the  per- 
formance of  tvv'o  French  horns,  and  a  dram.  But 
they  seemed  most  pleased  with  the  firing  off  a  pistol, 
which  Captain  Clerke  had  in  his  pocket.  Before  I 
took  my  leave,  the  large  piece  of  cloth  was  rolled  up, 
and,  with  a  few  cocoa-nuts,  presented  to  me. 

The  next  morning,  old  Toobou  returned  my  visit  on 
board  the  ship.  He  also  visited  Captain  Clerke  ;  and 
if  the  present  we  made  to  him,  the  evening  before,  was 
scanty,  the  deficiency  was  now  made  up.  During  this 
time,  Mareewagee  visited  our  people  ashore  3  and  Mr. 
King  shewed  to  him  every  thing  we  had  tliere.  He 
viewed  the  cattle  with  great  admiration  ;  and  tlie  cross- 
cut saw  fixed  his  attention  for  some  time. 

Toward  noon,     Poubho   returned  from  the  place 
where  we  had  left  him  two  days  before,  and  brought 
E  e  3' 
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u'lth  bim  his  son,  a  youth  about  twelve  years  of  age.  I 
iiad  his  company  at  dinner  ;  but  the  son,  though  pre- 
sent, was  not  allowed  to  sit  down  w^ith  him.  It  was 
very  convenient  to  have  liim  for  my  guest.  For  when 
he  was  present,  which  was  generally  the  case  while  we 
sta}'ed  here,  every  other  native  was  excluded  from  tlie 
table  ;  and  but  few  of  them  would  remain  in  the  cabin. 
Whereas,  if,  by  chance,  it  happened  that  neitliCr  he 
nor  Feenou  were  on  board,  the  inferic^r  Chiefs  would  be 
very  importunate  to  be  of  our  dining  party,  or  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the.  cabin  at  that  time  ;  and  tlien  we  \vcx& 
so  crowded,  that  we  could  not  sit  down  to  a  meal  v^ith 
any  satisfaction.  The  King  was  very  soon  reconciled 
to  our  manner  of  cookery.  But  still,  I  believe,  he 
dined  thus  frequently  w  ith  me,  more  for  the  sake  of 
what  we  gave  him  to  drink,  than  for  v^hnt  we  set  be- 
fore him  to  eat.  For  he  had  taken  a  liking  (o  our 
wine,  could  empty  his  bottle  as  well  as  most  men,  and 
was  as  cheerful  over  it.  He  now  iixed  his  residence  at 
the  house,  or  malace,  hy  our  tent;  and  Uiere  he  enter- 
tained our  people,  this  evening,  with  a  dance.  To  the 
surprize  oi  evciy  body,  the  unwieldly  Poulaho  endea- 
voured to  vie  with  others,  in  that  active  amusement. 

In  the  morning  of  the  15th,  I  received  a  message 
from  old  Toobcu,  that  he  wanted  to  see  me  ashore. 
Accordingly  Omai  and  I  v\ent  to  vsait  iij?on  him.  We 
found  him,  like  an  ancient  patriarcli,  seated  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  with  a  large  piece  of  the  cloth^  made 
in  the  island,  spread  out  at  full  length  before  him  ;  and 
a  number  of  respectably  looking  people  sitting  round  it. 
He  desired  us  to  place  ourselves  by  him ;  and  then  he 
told  Omai,  that  the  cloth,  together  with  a  piece  of  red 
feathers,  and  about  a  dozen  cocoa-nuts,  were  his  pre- 
sent to  me.  I  thanked  him  for  the  favour ;  and  de- 
sired he  would  go  on  board  with  me,  as  I  had  nothing 
on  shore  to  give  him  in  return. 

Omai  now  left  me,  being  sent  for  by  Poulaho ;  and, 
soon  after,  Feenou  came^,  and  acquainted  me  that  young 
Fattafaihe,  Poulaho's  son,  desired  to  see  me.     I  obejed 
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•.he  sn-nmions,  and  found  the  Prince,  and  Oniai,  sitting 
luuler  a  h^rge  canopy  of  the  finer  sort  of  doth  j  with  a 
piece  of  tlie  coarser  sort,  spread  under  them  and  before 
then),  that  was  seventy-six  yards  long,  and  seven  and  a 
half  broad.  On  one  side  was  a  large  old  boar  ;  and  on 
the  otlier  side  a  heap  of  cocoa-nuts.  A  number  of 
people  were  seated  round  the  cloth ;  and,  amongst 
them,  I  observed  IVIareevagee,  and  others  of  the  hrst 
rank.  I  was  desired  to  sit-down  b}  the  Prince  3  and 
tJienOmai  informed  me,  tliat  he  liad  been  instructed  by 
the  King  to  tell  me.  that,  as  he  and  1  were  friends,  he 
hoped  that  his  son  might  be  joined  in  this  friendship ; 
and  that,  as  a  token  of  my  consent.  I  would  accept  of 
Iiis  present.  I  \  cry  readily-  aiTreed  to  the  proposal ; 
and,  it  being  now  dir.ner-time,  1  invited  them  all  on 
board. 

Accordingly,  the  }'(mng"  prince,  Mareewagee,  old 
Toobou,  three  or  four  inferior  Chiefs,  and  two  re- 
spectable old  ladies  of  the  first  rank,  accompanied  me, 
jNIareewagee  was  dressed  in  a  new  piece  of  cloth.,  on 
the  skirls  of  \\hich  were  fixed  six  pretty  large  patches 
of  red  feathers.  This  dress  seemed  to  have  been  made, 
r.n  purpose,  fortius  visit;  for,  as  soon  as  he  got  on 
board,  he  put  it  off,  and  presented  it  to  me  3  having,  I 
guess,  heard  that  it  would  be  acceptable,  on  account  of 
the  feathers.  Every  one  of  my  visitors  received  from 
me  such  presents,  as,  I  had  reason  to  believe,  they  M-ere 
highly  satisfied  with.  When  dinner  came  upon  table, 
uo\  one  of  them  would  sit  down,  or  cat  a  bit  of  any 
thing  that  was  served  up.  On  expressing  my  surprize 
at  this,  they  were  all  toboo,  as  tliey  said;  which  w^ord 
has  a  very  comprehensive  meaning;  but,  in  general, 
signifies  that  a  thing. is  forbidden.  Why  they  were 
laid  under  such  restraints,  at  present,  \A'as  not  explained. 
Dinner  being  over,  and,  having  gratified  dieir  curiosity, 
I?y  shewing  to  them  every  part  of  tlie  ship,  I  then  con- 
ducted them  ashore. 

A.s  soon  as  the  boat  reached  the  beach,  Feenou,  and 
some  others,  instantly  stepped  out.     Young  Fattaiaihe 
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following  tliem,  was  called  back  by  Mareewagee,  who 
now  paid  the  heir  apparent  the  same  obeisance,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  that  I  had  seen  it  paid  to  the  King. 
And  when  old  Toobou,  and  one  of  the  old  ladies,  had 
shewn  him  the  same  marks  of  respect,  he  was  suffered 
to  land.  This  ceremony  being  over,  the  old  people 
stepped  from  my  boat  into  a  canoe  diat  was  waiting 
to  carry  tliem  to  their  place  of  abode, 

I  was  not  sorry  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  as  I 
was  thus  furnished  with  the  most  unequivocal  proofs 
of  the  supreme  dignity  of  Poulaho  and  liis  son,  over  • 
the  other  principal  Chiefs.  Indeed,  by  this  time,  I  had 
acquired  some  certain  information  about  the  I'clative 
situations  of  the  several  great  men,  whose  names  have 
been  so  often  mentioned.  I  now  knew,  that  JVIaree- 
\^'agee  and  old  Toobou  were  brothers.  Both  of  them 
were  men  of  gTeat  property  in  the  island,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  high  estimation  with  the  people;  the  former, 
in  particular,  had  the  very  lionourable  appellation  given 
to  him,  by  eveiy  body,  of  Motooa  Tonga  -,  that  is  to 
say,  Father  of  Tonga,  or  of  his  Country.  The  nature 
©f  his  relationship  to  the  King  was  also  no  longer  a 
secret  to  us ;  for  we  now  understood,  that  he  vras  his 
father-in-law  3  Poulaho  having  married  one  of  his 
daughters,  by  whom  he  had  this  son  3  so  that  INIaree- 
wagee  was  the  prince's  grandfatlier.  Poulaho' s  appear- 
ance having  satisfied  us,  tlint  we  had  been  under  a  mis^ 
take,  in  considering  Feenou  as  the  sovereign  of  these 
islands,  we  had  been,  at  first,  much  puzzled  about  his 
real  rank  j  but  that  was,  by  this  time,  ascertained.  Fee- 
nou was  one  of  Mareewagee's  .sons  3  and  Tooboueitojj 
was  another. 

On  my  landing,  I  found  the  King,  in  the  house  ad- 
joining to  our  tent,  along  with  6ur  people  A^'ho  resided 
on  shore.  The  moment  I  got  to  him,  he  bestowed 
upon  me  a  present  of  a  large  hog,  and  a  quantity  of 
yams.  About  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  a  number  oF 
men  came,  and,  having  sat  dov/n  in  a  round  group,  be- 
gan to  sing  in  concert  ^^  ith  the  music  ot  bamboo  drums,. 
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Tvnioli  were  phiced in  tlie  centre'^.  Tliere  were  tlii-ee 
long  ones,  and  two  short.  With  these  they  struck  the 
^Toi Hid  endwise,  as  before  described.  There  were  two 
others,  which  lay  on  tlie  ground,  side  by  side,  and  one 
of  them  w?3  split  or  shivered  3  on  these  a  man  kept 
beating  with  two  small  sticks.  They  sung  three  songs 
while  f  stayed  -,  and,  I  was  told,  that,  after  I  left  them, 
tlie  entertainment  lasted  till  ten  o'clock.  They  burnt 
the  leaves  of  the  tvltarra  palm  for  a  light ;  which  is  the 
only  tiling  I  ever  saw  th^m  make  use  of  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

While  I  was  passing  the  day  in  attendance  on  these 
great  men,  Mr.  Anderson,  with  some  others,  made  an 
excursion  into  the  country,,  which  furnished  him  with 
the  following  remarks:   ""To  the  Westward  of  thp 
tent,  the   country  is  totally  uncultivated  for  near  two 
miles,  though  quite  covered  v/ith  trees  and  bushes,  in  a 
natural  state,  growing  with  the  greatest  vigour.     Le- 
jond  this  is  a  pretty  large  plain,  on  which   are  a -^nie 
cocoa-trees,  and  a  few  small  plant;itions  that  appet- '   to 
have  been  lately  made  ;  and,  seeming' y,  on  ground 
that  has  never  been  cultivated  before.     Near  the  creek, 
which  runs  to  the  Westv.ard  of  the  tent,  the  land  is 
quite  tlat,  and  partly  ove^owed  by  the  sea  every  tide. 
When  that  retires,  the  suj-face  is  seen  to  be  compoicd 
of  coral  rock,  witli  holes  of  yellowish  mud  scatteied 
up  and  down  3  and  toward  the  edges,  where  it  is  a  lit- 
tle firmer,  are  innumerable  little  openings,  from  which 
issue  as  many  small  crabs,  of  two  or  three  different 
sorts;  which  swarm  upon  the  spot,  as  flies  upon  a  car- 
cass ;   but  are   so  nimble,  tliat,  on  being  approached, 
they  disappear  in  an  instant,  and  baffle  even  the  natives 
to  catch  any  of  them. 


*  I'he  snme  sort  of  evening'  concert  is  performed  round  the 
house  of  the  Chief,  or  TamoU^  at  the  Caroline  Islands.  "  Le 
*'  Tamole  ne  s'endort  qu'au  bruit  d'un  concert  de  musique  que 
*'  furme  une  troupe  de  jcunes  gens,  qui  s'assemblent  le  soir,  au- 
*'  tour  de  sa  maison,  et  qui  chantent,  a  leur  maniere,  ccrtaine* 
*'-  poesies."     Lettres  £dif  antes  et  CuriaistSy  torn.  XV.  p.  Sl4.   , 
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At  this  place  is  a  v\ oik  of  art,  which  shew^s,  that 
tliese  people  are  capable  of  some  desi^rn,  and  perseve- 
rance, when  they  mean  to  accomplish  any  thing,     lliis 
work  begins,  on  one  side,  as  a  narrow  cause\\  ay,  wliich, 
^   becoming  gradually  broader,  rises,  with  a  gentle  ascent, 
to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  where  it  is  five  paces  bi-o:id, 
and  the  whole  length  seventy- four  paces.     Joined  to 
this  is  a  sort  of  circus,  whose  diameter  is  thirty  paces, 
and  not  above  a  foot  or  two  higher  than  the  causeway 
that  joins  it,  with  some  trees  planted  in  the  middle. 
On  the   opposite  side,   another  causevi-ay  of  the   same 
sort  descends  5  but  this  is  not  above  forty  paces  long, 
and  is  partly  in  ruin.     The  whole  is  built  with  large 
coral  stones,  \\'ith  earth  on  the  surface,  which  is  quite 
overgrov.n  with  low  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and,  from  its 
decaying  in  several  places,  seems  to  be  of  no  modern 
date.     Whatever  may  have  been  its  use  formerly,  it 
seems  to  be  of  none  now;  and  all  that  we  could  learn 
of  it  from  the  natives  was,  tiiat  it  belonged  to  Poulaho^ 
and  is  called  Etclwe." 

On  tliC  16th,  in  the  morning,  after  visiting  the  seve- 
ral works  now  carrying  on  ashore,  Mr.  Gore  and  [ 
took  a  walk  into  the  country  3  in  the  course  of  wliich 
nothing  remarkable  appeared,  but  our  having  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  the  whole  process  of  making  cloth, 
which  is  the  principal  manufacture  of  these  islands,  as 
well  as  of  many  others  in  this  Ocean,  In  the  narrative 
of  my  first  Voyage  *,  a  minute  description  is  given  of 
tliis  operation,  as  performed  at  Otaheite  ;  but  the  pro- 
cess, here,  differing  in  some  particulars,  it  ma}'  be 
worth  while  to  g\\e  the  follow  ing  account  of  it : 

The  manuf  icturers,  M'ho  are  females,  take  the  slen- 
der stalks  or  trunks  of  the  paper- mulberry,  which  they 
cultivate  for  that' purpose  j  and  whicli  seldom  grows 
more  than  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  and  about  tour 
fingers  in  thickness.  From  these  they  strip  the  bark, 
and  scrape  off  the  outer  rind  uith  a  muscle-shell.    The 

*  Hawkesworth'^  Collcct^op  of  Voyages,  vol,  ii.  p.  210. 
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bark  is  then  rolled  up,  to  take  off  the  convexity  which 
it  had  round  the  stalk,  and  macerated  in  water  lor  some 
time  (they  say,  a  night).  After  this,  it  is  laid  across 
the  trunk  of  a  small  tree  squared,  and  beaten  with  a 
square  wooden  instrument,  about  a  foot  long,  full  of 
coarse  grooves  on  all  sides  ;  but,  sometimes,  with  one 
that  is  plain.  According  to  the  size  of  the  bark,  a 
piece  is  soon  produced ;  biit  the  operation  is  often  re- 
peated by  another  hand,  or  it  is  folded  several  times,  and 
beat  longer,  which  seems  rather  intended  to  close  than 
to  divide  its  texture.  When  this  is  safficiently  effect- 
ed, it  is  spread  out  to  dry  ;  the  pieces  being  from  four 
to  six,  or  more,  feet  in  length,  and  half  as  broad.  They 
'are  then  given  to  another  person,  who  joins  the  pieces, 
by  smearing  part  of  them  over  with  the  viscous  juice 
of  a  b  rry,  called  tooo^  which  serves  as  a  glue.  Having 
been  thus  lengthened,  they  are  laid  over  a  large  piece 
of  ^vood,  with  a  kind  of  stamp,  made  of  a  tibrous  sub- 
stance pretty  closely  interwoven,  placed  beneath.  They 
then  take  a  bit  of  cloth,  and  dip  it  in  a  juice,  expressed 
from  tlie  bark  of  a  tree,  called  kokka,  which  they  rub 
briskly  upon  the  piece  that  is  making.  This,  at  once, 
leaves  a  dull  brown  colour,  and  a  dry  gloss  upon  its  sur- 
face ;  the  stamp,  at  the  same  time,  making  a  slight  im- 
pression, that  answers  no  other  purpose  that  1  could 
see,  but  to  make  the  several  pieces,  that  are  glued  to- 
gether, stick  a  little  more  firmly.  In  this  manner  they 
proceed,  joining  and  staining  by  degrees,  till  they  pro- 
duce a  piece  of  cloth,  of  such  length  and  breadtii  as 
tfiey  want ;  generally  leaving  a  border,  of  a  foot  broad, 
at  the  sides,  and  longer  at  the  ^nds,  unstained.  Through- 
out the  whole,  if  any  parts  of  the  original  pieces  are 
too  thin,  or  have  holes,  which  is  often  the  case,  they 
glue  spare  bits  upon  tliem,  till  llity  become  of  an  equal 
tlfickness.  When  tlK^y  want  to  produce  a  black  colour, 
they  mix  tlie  soot  procured  from  an  oily  nut,  c<iiled 
duoedooe,  with  the  juice  of  the  kokka,  in  different 
quantities,  according  to  the  proposed  depth  of  the  tinge, 
i'hey  say,  tliat  the  black  isort  of  cloth,  which  is  com- 
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monly  most  glazed,  makes  a  cold  dress/ but  the  clhcr  s 
warm  one  ;  and,  to  obtain  strength  in  both,  they  ar» 
always  careful  to  join  the  small  pieces  lengthwise, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  tear  the  clotli  in  any  di- 
rection but  one. 

On  our  return  from  the  country,  \<'e  met  with  Fce- 
nou,  and  took  him,  and  another  young  Chief,  en  bo::rd 
to  dinner.  When  our  fare  was  set  upon  the  tabic, 
neitlier  of  them  would  eat  a  bit ;  saying,  that  they 
were  taboo  avy.  But,  after  inquiring  how.  the  victuals 
had  been  dressed,  having  found  that  no  avy  (water)  h:id 
been  used  in  cooking  a  pig  and  some  yams,  they  both 
sat  down,  and  made  a  very  hearty  meal ;  and,  on  btinr 
assured  that  there  was  no  water  in  the  wine,  they 
drank  of  it  also.  From  this  we  conjectured,  that,  on 
some  account  or  another,  they  were,  at  tliis  time,  for- 
bidden to  use  water ;  or,  which  was  more  probable, 
they  did  not  like  the  water  we  made  use  of,  it  being 
taken  up  out  of  one  of  their  bathing-places.  This  was 
not  the  only  time  of  our  meeting  with  people  that  were 
tahoo  avy  ;  but,  for  what  reason,  we  never  could  tell 
with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Next  day,  the  l/th,  was  fixed  upon  by  Mareewagee, 
for  giving  a  grand  Ha'iva,  or  entertainment ;  to  which 
we  were  all  invited.  For  this  purpose  a  large  space 
had  been  cleared,  before  the  temporary  hut  of  this 
Chief,  near  our  post,  as  an  area  where  the  perform- 
ances were  to  be  exhibited.  Jn  the  morning,  great 
multitudes  of  the  natives  came  in  from  the  countr}', 
every  one  carrying  a  pole,  about  six  feet  long,  upon  his 
shoulder ;  and  at  each  end  of  every  pole,  a  yam  was 
suspended.  These  yams  and  poles  were  deposited  on 
each  side  of  the  area,  so  as  to  form  two  large  heaps, 
decorated  with  dittercnt  sorts  of  small  fish,  and  piled 
tip  to  the  greatest  advantage.  They  were  Mareewa- 
gee's  preeent  to  Captain  Clerke  and  mej  and  it  was 
hard  to  say,  whether  tlie  woo.d  for  fuel,  or  the  yams  for 
food,  were  of  most  value  to  us.  As  for  the  fish,  they 
might  ierre  to  please  tl)e  sioht;,  but  were  v«ry  ©ffen- 
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sivc  to  the  smell ;  part  of  them  having  been  kept  two 
or  three  days,  to  be  presented  to  us  on  this  occasion. 

Every  thing  being  tlius  prepared,  about  eleven 
o'clock  they  began  to  exhibit  various  dances,  wiiich 
they  call  7?iai.  The  music*  consisted,  at  first,  of 
seventy  men  as  a  chorus,  who  sat  down  ;  and  amidst 
them  were  placed  three  instruments,  which  w^e  called 
drums,  though  very  unlike  them.  •  They  are  large  cy- 
lindrical pieces  of  wood,  or  trunks  of  trees,  from  ihree 
to  four  feet  long,  some  twice  as  thick  as  an  ordinary 
sized  man,  and  some  smaller,  liollowed  entirely  out, 
but  close  at  both  ends,  and  open  only  by  a  cliink,  about 
three  inches  broad,  running  almost  ihe  whole  length  of 
the  drums  5  by  which  opening,  the  rest  of  tlie  wood  is 
certainly  hollowed,  tho\igli  the  operation  must  be  diffi- 
cult. I'his  instrument  is  called  nq/J'a  ;  and,  with  the 
chiniv  turned  toward  them,  they  sit  and  beat  strongly 
upon  it,  with  two  cylindrical  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
about  a  foot  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  wrist ;  by  which 
means  they  produce  a  rude,  tliough  loud  and  powerful 
sound.  They  vary  the  strength  and  rate  of  their  beat- 
ing, at  different  parts  of  the  dance  3  and  also  change 
the  tones,  by  beating  in  the  middle,  or  near  the  end,  of 
tlieir  drum. 

The  first  dance  consisted  of  four  ranks,  of  twenty- 
four  men  each,  holding  in  their  hands  a  little,  thin, 
light,  wooden  instrument,  above  two  feet  long,  and, 
in  shape,  not  unlike  a  small  oblong  paddle.  With  these, 
which  are  called  pngge,  they  made  a  great  many  ditfe- 
rent  motions  ;  such  as  pointing  them  toward  the  ground 
on  one  side,  at  the  same  time  inclining  their  bodies  that 
way,  from  which  they  were  shifted  to  tlie  apposite  side 
in  the  same  manner ;  then  passing  them  quickly  from 
one  hand  to  the  other,  and  twuling  them  about  very 
dextrously ;  with   a   variety   of  other  manoeuvres,   all 


*  Mr.  Anderson's  description  of  the  entertainments  of  this 
day  being  much  fuller  than  Captain  Cook's,  u  has  been  adopt- 
ed, as  on  ;i  former  wcca^on. 
VOL.  V,  P 
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which  were  accompanied  by  corresponding  attiUuks  of 
the  body.  I'heir  rcotions  were,  at  first,  slow,  but 
quickened  as  the  drums  beat  faster  3  and  they  recited 
eentences,  in  a  musical  tone,  tlie  wh^le  time,  whicli 
were  answered  by  the  chorus  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
short  space  they  all  joined,  and  finished  \Titli  a  shout. 

After  ceasing  about  two  or  three  minutes,  they  be- 
gan as  before,  and  ■  continued,  with  short  intervals, 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  5  when  the  rear  rank  divid- 
ing, shifted  themselves  very  slowly  round  each  end, 
and,  meeting  in  the  front,  formed  the  first  rank  5  the 
whole  number  continuing  to  recite  the  sentences  as  be- 
fore. The  other  ranks  did  the  same  successively,  till 
tliat  which,  at  first,  was  the  front,  became  th.e  rear  ^ 
and  the  evolution  continued,  in  the  same  manner,  till 
the  last  rank  regained  its  first  situation.  They  then 
began  a  much  quicker  dance  (though  slow  at  first),  and 
Rung  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  the  whole  body  di- 
vided into  tv/o  parts,  retreated  a  little,  and  then  ap- 
proached, forming  a  sort  of  circular  figure,  which 
finished  the  d;;jice  3  the  drums  being  removed,  and  the 
chorus  going  off  the  field  at  the  same  time. 

The  second  dance  had  only  two  drums,  with  forty 
men  for  a  chorus ;  and  tlie  dancers,  or  rather  actors, 
consisted  of  two  ranks,  the  foremost  having  seventeen 
and  tlie  other  fifteen  persons.  Feenou  was  at  their 
head,  or  in  the  middle  of  tlie  front  rank,  which  is  the 
principal  place  in  tliese  cases.  They  danced  and  re- 
cited sentences^  with  some  very  short  intervals,  for 
about  half  an  hour,  som.etimes  qnickly,  sometimes 
more  slowly,  but  with  such  a  degree  of  exactness  as 
if  all  the  motions  were  made  by  one  man,  which  did 
them  gi'eat  credit.  Near  the  close,  the  back  rank  di^ 
vided,  came  round,  and  took  the  place  of  the  front, 
which  again  resumed  its  situation,  as  in  the  first  dance  i 
and  when  they  finished,  the  tlmms  and  chorUvS,  as  be- 
fore, went  off. 

Three  drums  (which,  at  least,  took  two-,  and  some- 
tiiTie,  three  men  to  carry-  them)  were  now  brought  in  ^ 
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and  seventy  men  sat  down  as  a  chorus  to  the  third  dance. 
This  consisted  of  two  ranks,  of  sixteen  persons  each, 
MJth  young  Toobou  at  their  head,  who  was  riciily  orna- 
iricnted  with  a  sort  of  garment  covered  with'  red  fea- 
thers.    These  danced,  sung,  and  twirled  the  pngge,  as 
before  ;  but,  in  general,  much  quicker,  and  performed 
£0  well,  that  they  had  tlie  constant  apyjlauses  of  tlie 
spectators.     A  motion  that  met  with  particular  appro- 
bation, was  one  in  which  thv^y  held  the  face  aside,  as  if 
asliaraed,  and  tl:ie  pa^ge  before   it.     1  he  back   rank 
<4osed  before  the  front  one,  and  that  again  resumed  its 
place,  as  in  tlie  tv\'o  former  dances  ;   but  then  they  be- 
gan again,   formed  a  triple  row,  divided,  retreated  to 
each  end  of  the  area,  and  left  the  greatest  part  of  the 
ground  clear.     At  that  instant,  two  men  entered  veiy 
hastily,  and  exercised  tire  clubs  wliich  they  use  in  bat- 
tle.    They  did   this,    by  lir.-,t   tw  irling   them  in   their 
hands,  and  making  circular  strokes  before  diem  widi 
great  force  and  quickness  ;  but  so  skilfully   managed, 
that,  tliough  standing  quite  close,  tliey  never  interfered. 
They  shifted  their  clubs  from  hand  to  hand,  with  great 
dextarity  ;  and,  after  continuing  a  lirtle  time,  kneeled, 
and  made  different  motions,  tossing  the  clubs  up  in  the 
air,  which  they  caught  as  they  fell ;  and  then  went  off 
as  hastily  as  they  entered.     Their  heads  were  covered 
with  pieces  of  white  cloth,  tied  at  the  crown  (almost 
like  a  night-cap)   with  a  v/reath  of  fohage  round  the 
fori-head  j  but  they  had  only  very  small  pieces  of  white 
cloth  tied  about  their  waists  ;  probably,  that  they  might 
be  cool,   and  free  from  every  encumbrance  or  weight. 
A  person  with  a  spear,  dressed  like  tlie  former,  then 
came  in,  and  in  the  same  hasty  manner  -,  looking  about 
eagerly,  as  if  in  search  of  .somebody  to  throw  it  at.  He 
than  ran  hastily  to  one  side  of  the  crowd  in  the  fr*jnt, 
ar.d   put  himself  in  a    threa  ening   atdtude,    as  if  he 
meant  to  strike  with  his  spear  at  one  of  them   bending 
the  knee  a  litde,  and  trembling,  as  it  were  with  rage. 
He  continued  in  this  manner  only  a  few  seconds^  when 
he  moved  to  the  other  side,  and  having  stood  in  the 
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S£me  posture  there,  for  the  same  short  fime,  retreated 
from  the  ground,  as  fast  as  when  he  made  Jiis  a])pearr- 
ance.  The  dancers,  who  had  dhided  into  two  parties,, 
kept  repeating  something  slowly  all  this  m  hile  j  and 
now  advanced,  and  joined  again,  ending -with  universid 
applause.  It  should  seem  -that  this  dance  was  consi- 
dered as  one  of  -their  capital  performances,  if  we  might 
judge  from,  some  of  the  principal  people  being  engaged 
in  it.  For  one  of  the  drums  was  beat  by  Futtafaihe, 
the  brother  of  Poulaho,  another  by  Feenou,  and  tlic 
tliird,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  chorus,  by  Maree- 
wagee  himself,  at  the  entrance  of  liis  hut. 

The  last  dance  had  forty  men,  and  two. drums,  as  a 
chorus.-  It  consisted  of  sixty  men,  who  had  not 
danced  betore,  disposed  in  three  ix)\\'s,  having  twenty- 
four  in  front.  But,  before  they  began,  we  were  enter- 
tained with  a  pretty  long  preliminar)'  -harangue,  in 
which  the  ^T  hole  body  made  responses  to  a  single  per- 
son who  spoke.  Hiey  recited  sentences  (perhaps 
verses)  alternately  \vith  the  chorus,  and  made  many 
motioi^s  w  ith  the  pngge,  in  a  very  bri^k  mode,  which 
were  all  applauded  with  mareeai!  'and  fi/Jbgge  I  words 
expressing  two  different  degrees  of  praise.  They 
divided  into  two  bodies,  with  their  backs  to  each  other; 
formed  again,  shifted  their  ranks,  .^s  in  the  other 
dances  j  divided  and  retreated,  making  room  for  two 
chcimpions,  \vho  exercised  their  clubs  as  before  j  and 
alter  them  two  others :  the  dancers,  all  the  time,  re?- 
citiiig  slowly  in  turn  with  the  chorus  ^  after  which  they 
advanced,  and  tinislied. 

These  dances,  if  they  can  properly  be  called  so,  last- 
ed from  ele^.n  liil. near  three  o'clock  ;  and  though  they 
were,  doubtless,  intended,  particularly,  either  in  honour 
of  us,  or  to  shew  a  ?pecimen  ,of  their  dexterity,  vast 
numbers  of  .their  own  people  attended  as  spectators. 
1  heir  numbers  could  not  be  computed  exactly,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ineqv.rJit)'  of  the  ground  -,  but,  by  .reck- 
oning the  inner  circle,  aiiu  the  number  in  depth,  which 
vas  between  twenty  and  thirty  in  many  places,  w.e  sup.- 
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■posed  that  there  must  be  near  four  thousand.  xVt  the 
same  time,  tliere  were  romid  the  trading  place  at  the 
tent,  and  straggUng  about,  at  least  as  many  more ;  and 
some  of  us  computed,  that,  at  this  time,  there  were  not 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  tliousand  people  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood ;  that  is,  within  the  compass  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile ;  dra\\  n  together,  for  the  most  part,  by  mere 
curiosity. 

It  is  w  ith  regret  I  mention,  that  we  could  not  un- 
derstand \^  hat  was  spoken,  while  we  were  able  to  see 
M  hat  was  acted,  in  these  amusements.  This,  doubt- 
less, would  have  afforded  us  much  information,  as  to 
the  genius  and  customs  of  these  people.  It  was  ob- 
servable, that,  though  the  spectators  always  approved 
of  the  various  motions,  w  hen  well  made,  a  great  share 
of  the  pleasure  they  received  seemed  to  arise  from  the 
sentimental  part,  or  what  the  performers  delivered  in 
their  speeches.  However,  the  mere  acting  part,  inde- 
pendently of  the  sentences  repeated,  was  \\  ell  m  ortli 
our  notice,  both  m  ith  respect  to  the  extensive  plan  on 
which  it  was  executed,  and  to  the  various  motions,  as 
well  as  the  exact  unity,  with  which  they  were  perform- 
ed. Neither  pencil  nor  pen  can  describe  tlie  nu- 
merous actions  and  motions,  the  singularity  of  which 
was  not  greater,  tlian  was  the  ease  and  gracefulness 
w  ith  which  they  were  performed. 

At  night,  we  were  entertained  with  tire  homai,  or 
night  dances,  on  a  space  before  Feenou's  temporaiy 
habitation.  They  lasted  about  three  hours  }  in  which 
time  we  had  about  twelve  of  them  performed,  much 
after  the  same  manner  as  those  at  Hapaee.  But,  in 
two,  that  were  performed  by  women,  a  number  t>f  men 
came  and  formed  a  circle  ^^ithiIl  their's.  And,  in  ano- 
ther, consisting  of  twenty-four  men,  there  were  a 
number  of  motions  \\  ith  tJie  iiands,  that  we  had  not 
seen  before,  and  were  highly  applauded.  The  music 
xv2=i,  also,  once  changed,  in  the  course  of  tlie  night  ^ 
aad  m  one  of  tlie  dances,  Feenou  appeared  at  the  hefl4 
if  3 
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of  fifty  men  who  had  performed  at  Hapaee,  and  hz 
was  well  dressed  with  linen,  a  large  piece  of  gauze, 
and  some  little  pictures  hung  round  his  neck.  But  it 
was  evident,  after  the  diversions  were  closed,  that  we 
had  put  these  poor  people,  or  rather  that  tl>ey  liad  put 
themselves,  to  much  inconvenience.  For  being  drawn 
together  on  this  uninhabited  part  of  their  island,  num- 
bers of  tliem  Vvcre  obliged  to  lie  down  and  sleep  under 
the  bushes,  by  the  side  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  canoe ;  nay 
many  either  lay  down  in  the.  open  air,  which  they  are 
not  fond  of,  or  walked  about  all  the  night. 

The  whole  of  this  entertainment  was  conducted 
with  far  better  order,  than  could  have  been  expected 
in  so  large  an  assembly.  Amongst  such  a  multitude, 
there  must  be  a  number  of  ill-disposed  people ;  and 
v/e,  hourly^  experienced  it.  All  our  care  and  attention 
did  not  prevent  their  plundering  us,  in  every  quarter  j 
and  that,  in  the  most  daring  and  insolent  manner. 
There  was  hardly  any  tiling  that  they  did  not  attempt 
to  steal  5  and  yet,  as  the  crowd  was  always  so  great,  I 
Vv'ould  not  allow  the  sentries  to  fire,  lest  the  innocent 
should  suffer  for  the  guilty.  They  once,  at  noon  day, 
ventured  to  aim  at  taking  an  anchor  from  ofi'  the  Dis- 
covery's bo\^^s  ;  and  they  would  certainly  have  succeed- 
ed, if  the  flook  had  not  hooked  one  of  the  chain 
plates  in  lowering  down  the  ship's  side,  from  which 
they  could  not  disengage  it  by  hand ;  and  tackles  Were 
things  they  were  unacquainted  with.  The  only  act  of 
violence  they  were  guilty  of,  was  the  breaking  the 
shoulder  bone  of  one  of  our  goats,  so  that  she  died  soon 
after.  This  loss  fell  upon  themselves,  as  she  was  one 
of  those  that  I  intended  to  leave  upon  the  island  3  but 
of  this,  the  person  who  did  it,  was  ignorant. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  an  incident  hap- 
pened, that  strongly  marked  one  of  their  customs,     A 
^  man  got  out  of  a  canoe  bto  the  quarter  gallery  of  the 
Kesolution,  and  stole  from  thence  a  pewter  bason.    He 
was  discovered^  pursued^  and  brought  alongside    the 
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sliip.  On  this  occasion,  three  old  women,  who  were 
in  the  canoe,  made  loud  lamentations  over  the  prisoner, 
beating  their  breasts  and  faces  in  a  most  violent  man- 
ner, wirii  the  inside  of  their  fists  j  and  all  this  was 
done  without  shedding  a  tear.  This  mode  of  express- 
ing grief  is  ^\'hat  occasions  the  mark  which  almost  all 
tJiis  people  bear  on  the  face,  over  the  cheek  bones. 
Tile  re{x=ated  blows  which  they  inflict  upon  this  part, 
abrade  tiie  skin,  and  make  even  the  blood  flow  out  in 
?  considerable  quantity  ;  and  when  the  wounds  are  re- 
centj  they  look  as  if  a  hollow  circle  had  been  burnt  in. 
On  many  occasions,  tliey  actually  cut  this  part  of  the 
face  with  an  instrument :  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
people  of  Otaheite  cut  their  heads. , 

This  day,  I  bestowed  on  ]Maree\^-agee  some  presents, 
in  return  for  those  we  had  received  t'rom  him  the  day 
before ;  and  as  tlie  entertainments  which  he  had  then 
exliibited  for  cur  amusement;,  called  upon  us  to  make 
some  exhibition  in  our  way,  I  ordered  the  party  of  ma- 
rines to  go  through  their  exercise  on  the  spot  vvhere  his 
dances  had  been  performed  ;  and,  in  the  evering,  play- 
ed oIt'  some  fireworks  at  the  same  place.  Poulaho, 
with  ail  the  principal  Chiefs,  and  a  great  number  of 
people,  of  all  denominations,  vv-ere  present.  The  pla- 
toon firing,  which  was  executed  tolerably  well,  seemed 
to  give  them  pleasure  5  but  they  were  lost  in  astonish- 
ment when  they  beheld  our  ivater  rockets.  They  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  fife  and  drum,  or  French 
horns  that  played  during  the  intervals.  I'he  king  sat 
Ijehind  every  body,  because  no  one  is  allowed  to  sit 
behind  him  -,  and,  that  his  view  might  not  be  obstruct- 
ed, nobody  sat  immediately  before  him  ;  but  a  lane,  as 
it  were,  was  made  by  the  people  from  him,  qui.e  down 
to  the  space  allotted  for  the  fireworks. 

In  expectation  of  this  evening  show,  the  circle  of  na- 
tives about  our  tent  being  pretty  large,  they  engaged, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  aitevnoon,  in  boxing  and  wrest- 
ling ;  tlisi  first  of  which  exercises  they  call  farigatooa. 
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,::i.d  the  second  jboAoo.  When  any  of  them  chooses  tv,> 
wrestle,  he  gets  up  from  one  side  of  the  ring,  and  crosses 
the  gronnd  hi  a  sort  of  measured  pace,  clapping  smartly 
ori  The  elbow  joint  of  one  arm,  which  is  bent,  and  pro- 
duces f)  hollow  sound  :  that  is  reckoned  the  challenge. 
If  no  person  comes  out  from  the  opposite  side  to  en- 
gage him,  he  returns  in  the  same  manner,  and  sits 
down  J  but  sometimes  stands  clapping  in  the  midst  of 
the  ground,  to  provoke  some  one  to  come  out.  If  an 
opponent  appear,  they  come  together  m  ith  marks  of 
the  greatest  good-nature,  generally  smiling,  and  taking 
time  to  adjust  the  piece  of  cloth  which  is  fastened  round 
the  waist.  They  then  lay  hold  of  each  other  by  this 
girdle,  with  a  hand  on  each  side  }  and  he  \vho  succeeds 
m  drawing  his  antagonist  to  him,  immediately  tries  to 
lift  himu}X)n  his  breast,  and  thro\v  him  upon  liis  back  ; 
and  if  iie  be  able  to  turn  round  v  ith  him  t^  o  or  three 
tim.es,  in  that  position,  before  he  thro\\s  him,  his  dex- 
terity never  fails  of  procuring  plaudits  from  the  specta- 
tors. It'  iiicy  be  more  equally  matched,  they  close 
soon,  and  endeavour  to  throw  each  other  by  entwining 
their  legs,  or  lifting  each  other  from  the  ground ;  in 
Avhich  struggles  they  shew  a  prodigious  exertion  of 
strength,  every  muscle,  as  it  were,  being  ready  to  burst 
with  straining.  AN'hen  one  is  thrown,  he  immediately 
quits  the  tield,  but  the  victor  sits  down  for  a  few  se- 
conds, then  gets  up,  and  goes  to  the  side  he  came  from, 
who  proclaim  the  victory  aloud,  in  a  sentence  delivered 
slowly,  and  in  a  musical  cadence.  After  sitting  a  short 
space,  he  rises  again  and  challenges  ;  when  sometimes 
several  antagonists  make  their  appearance  -,  but  he  has 
tlie  privilege  of  choosing  which  of  them  he  pleases  to 
■wrestle  with ;  and  has,  likewise,  the  preference  of 
challenging  again,  if  he  should  throw  his  adversary, 
until  he  himself  be  vanquished  j  and  then  the  opposite 
side  sing  the  song  of  victory  in  favour  of  their  cham- 
pion. It  also  often  happens,  that  five  or  six  rise  from 
each  side,  and  challenge  together;  in  which  case,  it  is 
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A-i^^imon  to  see  three  or  four  couple  engaged  on  the 
tield  at  once.  But  it  is  astonishing  to  see  wl^iat  temper 
Aiiey  preserve  in  this  exercise  ;  for  we  observed  no  in- 
stances of  their  leaving  the  spot^  with  the  least  dis- 
]>leasui*e  in  their  countenances.  Wlien  they  tind  that 
the}'  are  so  equally  matched  as  not  to  be  likely  to  throW 
each  odier,  they  leave  off  by  mutual  consent.  And 
if  the  fall  of  one  is  not  fair,  or  if  it  does  not  appear 
v-ery  clearly  wfao  has  had  the  advantage,  both  sides  sing 
the  viclmy,  and  then  they  engage  again.  But  no  per- 
son, why  has  been  vamjuifihed,  am  engage  with  his 
conqueror  a  second  time. 

The  boxers  advance  side-v/ays,  changing  tlie  side  at 
.ever}'  pace,  with  one  arm  stretched  full}^  out  before, 
the  other  behind  ;  and  holding  a  piece  of  cord  in  one 
hand,  which  they  -wrap  firmly  about  it,  when  they 
•find  an  antagonist,  or  else  hav^  done  so  before  they 
ejiter.  This,  I  imagine,  they  do,  to  prevent  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  hand  or  fingers.  Their  blows  are  directed 
chiefly  to  the  head ;  but  sometimes  to  the  sides ,  and 
are  dealt  out  with  great  activity.  They  shift  sides,  and 
box  equally  well  with  both  hands.  But  one  of  their 
i^avoujite  and  most  dextrous  blo\\'s,  is,  to  turn  round  on 
their  heel,  just  as  they  have  struck  their  antagonist,  and 
to  give  him  another  very  smart  one  widi  the  other 
hand  backward. 

The  boxing  matches  seldom  last  long  j  and  the  par- 
ties either  leave  -off  togetlier,  or  one  acknowledges  his 
being  beat.  But  they  never  sing  the  song  of  victory 
in  these  cases,  unless  one  strikes  his  adversary  to  the 
ground  ;  which  shews,  that,  of  the  two,  wrestling  is 
their  most  approved  diversion.  Not  only  boys  engage, 
in  both  the  exercises,  but  frequently  little  girls  box  very 
obstinately  for  a  short  time.  In  all  which  cases,  it 
doth  not  appear,  that  they  ever  consider  it  as  the  smallest 
;<iisgrace  to  be  vanquished ;  and  the  person  overcome 
sits  do\^n,  with  as  much  indifference,  as  if  he  had 
uever  entered  the  lists.  Some  of  our  people  ventured 
pjj  co;it(4nd  w'nh  them  in  both  exercises,  but  were  ^I- 
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ways  worsted  •  except  in  a  few  instances,  where  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  fear  they  were  in  of  oifending  us,  con- 
tributed more  to  the  victor}-,  than  the  superiority  of  the 
person  they  engaged. 

Ih-e  cattle,  which  we  had  brought,  and  which  were 
sll  on  shore,  however  carefully  guarded,  I  was  sensible, 
run  no  small  risk,  when  I  considered  the  thievish  dis- 
position of  many  of  the  natives,  and  their  dexterity  in 
appropriating  to  themselves  by  stealth,  what  they  saw 
no  prospect  of  obtaining  by  fcir  means.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  thought  it  prudent  to  declare  my  intention  of 
leaving  behind  me  some  of  our  animals ;  and  even  lo 
make  a  distiibution  of  them  previously  to  my  depar- 
ture. 

With  this  view,  in  the  evening  of  the  19th,  I  assem- 
bled all  the  Chiefs  before  our  house,  and  my  intended 
presents  to  them  were  marked  out.  To  Poulaho,  the 
king,  I  gave  a  young  English  bull  and  cow ;  to  Maree- 
wagee,  a  Cape  ram,  and  two  ewes  ;  and  to  Feenou,  a 
horse  and  a  mare.  As  my  design,  to  make  such  a  drs- 
iribution,  had  been  made  known  the  d?)y  before,  most 
of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  then  present. 
I  instructed  Omai  to  tell  them,  that  there  were  no  such 
arimais  within  many  months  sail  of  their  island  ;  that 
we  had  brought  them,  for  tlieir  use,  from  tiiat  immense 
distr.nce,  at  a  vast  trouble  and  expence  ;  that,  therefore, 
they  must  be  careful  not  to  kill  any  of  them,  till  they 
had  multiplied  to  a  num.erous  race ;  and,  lastly,  that 
'  they  and  their  children  ought  to  remember,  that  tliey 
had  received  them  from  the  men  of  Britane.  He  also 
explained  to  them  their  several  uses,  and  what  else  was 
necessary  for  them  to  know,  or  rather  as  far  as  he 
knew ;  for  Omai  was  not  very  well  versed  in  such 
things  himself.  As  I  inlended  Uiat  the  above  presents 
should  rem.ain  with  the  other  cattle,  till  we  w^ere  ready 
to  sail,  I  desired  each  of  the  Chiefs  to  send  a  man  or 
two  to  look  after  their  respective  animals,  along  with 
my  people,  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  acquaiut- 
ed  vvith  tliem,  and  with  the  manner  of  treating ,  them. 
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Tlie  king  and  Feenou  did  so  j  but  neither  Mareewagee, 
lior  any  other  person  for  him,  took  the  least  notice  of 
the  sheep  afterv\'ard ;  -nor  did  old  Toobou  attend  at  tliis 
meeting,  though  he  was  invited^  and  Avas  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  had  meant  to  give  him  the  goats,  vix.  a 
ram  and  two  ewQi  ;  \\'hich,  as,  lie  was  so  indifferent 
about  them,  I  added  to  the  king's  share. 

It  soon  ap[x?ared,  that  some  were  dissatisfied  with 
this  allotment  of  our  animals  ;  for,  early  next  morn- 
ing, one  of  our  kids,  and  two  turkey-cocks,  were 
missing.  I  could  not  be  so  simple  as  to  suppose,  that 
this  war  merely  an  accidental  loss  ;  and  I  was  deter- 
mined to  have  them  again.  The  lirst  step  I  took  was 
to-seize  on  three  canoes  that  happened  to  be  alongsid-a 
fhe  ships.  I  then  went  "ashore,  and,  having  found  the 
king,  his  brother,  Feenou,  and  some  other  Chiew,  in 
the  hou,3e  that  v/e  occupied,  I  immediately  put  a  guar  1 
over  them,  and  gave  them  to  understand,  that  they  must 
remain  under  restraint,  till  not  only  the  kid  and  the 
tiu"kc}^s,  but  the  other  things  that  had  been  stolen  from 
us,  at  different  times,  were  restored.  They  concealed, 
as  well  as  they  could,  their  feelings,  on  finding  them- 
selves prisoners  5  and,  having  assured  me,  that  every 
thing  should  be  restored,  as  I  desired,  sat  down  to 
drink  their  kava,  seemingly  much  at  their  ease.  It 
was  not  long  before  an  axe,  and  an  iron  w^edge,  wem 
brought  to  me.  In  the  mean  time,  som.e  armed  natives 
began  to  gather  behind  the  house ;  but,  on  a  part  of 
our  guard  marclring  against  them,  they  dispersed  ;  and 
I  advised  the  Chiefs  to  give  orders,  that  no  more  should 
appear.  Such  orders  were  accordingly  given  by  them, 
aiid  they  were  obeyed.  On  asking  tliem  to  go  aboard 
with  me  to  dinner,  they  readily  consented.  But  some 
luiving  aftcrv/ard  objected  to  the  king's  going,  he  in- 
stantly rose  up,  and  declared  he  would  be  the  tirst  man. 
Accordingly  w^e  came  on  board.  I  kept  them  there 
till  near  four-  o'clock,  when  I  conducted  them  ashore  j 
and,  soon  after,  the  kid,  and  one  of  the  turkey-cocks, 
wcYt  brought  back.     The  other,  they  said,  should  be 
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restored  the  next  morning.     I  believed  this  wouid  hjq>- 

pen,  and  released  both  them  ^nd  the  canoes. 

After  the  Chiefs  had  left  us,  I  walked  out  with  Omar, 
to  observe  how  the  people  aliout  vis  fared  ;  for  this  was 
the  time  of  their  meals.  1  found  that,  iu  general,  they 
were  at  short  commons.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at,  since  most  of  the  yams,  and  other  provisions  which 
they  brought  \\ith  them,  were  sold  to  us;  and  tliey 
never  thought  of  returning  to  their  own  habitations^ 
wdiile  they  could  find  any  sort  of  subsistence  in  our 
neighbourhood.  Our  station  was  upon  an  uncultivated: 
point  of  land ;  so  that  there  were  no.ne  of  the  island- 
ers, who,  properly,  resided  within  half  a  mile  of  us. 
But,  even  at  this  distance,  the  multitude  of  strangers 
being  so  great,  one  might  have  expected,  that  every 
house  would  have  been  much  crowded.  It  w^as  (juite 
otherwise.  The  families  residing  there  were  as  much 
left  to  themselves,  as  if  there  had  not  been  a  supernu'- 
merary  visitor  near  them.  i\ll  the  strangers  lived  in 
little  temporary  sheds,  or  under  trees  and  bushes  ;  and 
the  cocoa -trees  were  stripped  of  their  branches,  to 
erect  habitations  for  the  Chiefs. 

In  this  walk  \vg  met  with  about  half  a  dozen  wo- 
men, in  one  place,  at  supper.  Two  of  the  company, 
I  observed,  being  fed  by  the  others,  on  oar  asking  the 
reason,  tliey  said  tahoo  mattee.  On  forther  incjuiry  we 
found,  that  one  of  them  had,  two  months  before,  wash- 
ed the  dead  corpse  of  a  Chief ;  and  that,  on  this  ac- 
count, she  was  not  to  handle  any  food  for  five  months. 
The  other  had  performed  the  same  otiice  to  the  corpse 
of  another  person  of  inferior  rank,  and  was  now  under 
the  same  restriction  ;  but  not  for  so  long  a  time.  At 
another  place,  hard  by,  we  saw  another  woman  fed  j 
and  we  learnt,  that  she  had  assisted  in  washing  tlie 
corpse  of  die  above-mentioned  Chief 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  king  came  on  board,  to 
invite  me  to  an  entertainment,  which  he  proposed  to 
give  the  same  day.  He  had  already  been  under  tJie 
barber's  hands ;  his  head  being  all  bcsnjiearcd  with  red 
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pigment,  in  order  to  redden  his  kiir,  ^\-hich  was  natu- 
rally of  a  dark  brown  colour,  iVfter  breakfast,  I  at- 
tended him  to  the  shore  ;  and  we  found  his  people  verv 
busy,  in  two  places,  in  the  front  of  our  area,  fixii^r,  iii 
an  upright  and  square  position,  thus  [°°],  four  very 
long  posts,  near  two  feet  from  each  other.  The  space 
betsveen  the  j^osts  was  afterward  filled  up  with  ^ams  > 
and  as  they  went  on  tilling  it,  they  fastened  pieces  of 
sticks  across,  from  post  to  post,  at  the  dislaiice  of  abou^ 
every  four  feet ;  to  prevent  the  |>osts  from  separatinir^ 
by  the  weight  of  the  Inclosed  yams,  and  also  to  get  up- 
by.  When  the  yams  had  reached  the  top  of  the  ii-rst 
posts,  they  fastened  others  to  them,  and  so  continued 
till  each  pile  was  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  or  upwaaL 
On  the  top  of  one,  they  placed  two  baked  hogs  ;  and 
on  the  fop  of  the  other,  a  living  one  3  and  another  thev 
tied  by  the  legs,  half-way  up.  It  was  matter  of  curio- 
(Bity  to  observe,  with  what  facility  and  dispatch  these 
two  piles  were  raised.  Had  our  seamen  been  ordered 
to  execute  such  a  work,  they  woald  have  sworn  that  it 
could  not  be  performed  without  carj^enters  ;  and  the 
carpenters  would  liave  called  to  their  aid  a  dozen  ditfe- 
rent  sorts  of  tools,  and  have  expended,  at  least,  a  liun- 
dred  weight  of  nails  ;  and,  after  all,  it  would  have  em- 
ployed them  as  many  days,  as  it  did  these  people  hours. 
But  seamen,  like  most  other  amphibious  animals,  are 
always  the  most  helpless  on  land.  After  they  had  com- 
pleted these  two  piles,  they  made  several  other  heaps  of 
yams  and  bread-fruit  on  each  side  of  tlie  area )  ta 
which  were  added  a  turtle,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent fish.  All  this,  witli  a  piece  of  clotli,  a  mat, 
and  some  red  feathers,  was  the  king's  present  to  mc ; 
and  he  seemed  to  pique  himself  on  exceeding,  as  he 
really  did,  Feenou's  liberality,  which  I  experienced  afe 
Hapaee. 

About  one  o"* clock  they  began  the  mai/ov  dances; 
the  first  of  which  was  almost  a  copy  of  the  first  that 
was  exhibited  at  Mareewagee*s  entertainmejit.  The 
second  was  conducted  by  Captain  Furneaux's  Toobou* 
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who,  as  we  mentioned,  had  also  danced  there  ;  and  in 
this,  four  or  five  women  were  introdaced,  who  went 
through  the  several  parts  with  as  mach  exactness  as  the 
men.  Toward  the  end,  the  performers  divided  to  lea.ve 
room  for  two  champions,  who  exercised  their  cUibs,  as 
described  on  a  former  occasion.  And,  in  the  third 
dance,  which  was  the  last  now  presented,  two  more 
men,  with  their  clubs,  displayed  the-r  dexterity.  The 
dances  were  succeeded  by  wrestling  and  Ix)xing  j  and 
one  man  entered  the  lists  with  a  sort  of  club,  made 
from  the  stem  of  a  cocoa-leaf,  v/Iiich  is  firm  and  heavy; 
but  could  find  no  antagonist  to  engage  him  at  so  roa^ 
a  sport.  At  night  we  had  the  bomai  repeated  ;  in  wliick 
Poulaho  himself  danced,  dressed  in  English  manufac- 
ture. But  neither  these,  nor  the  dances  in  the  day- 
time, were  so  considerable,  nor  carried  on  with  so  muck 
spirit,  as  Feenou's,  or  Mareewagee's ;  and,  the^refore, 
there  is  less  occasion  to  be  more  particular  in  our  de- 
scription of  them. 

In  order  to  be  present .  the  whole  time,  I  dined 
ashore.  The  King  sat  down  with  us  j  but  he  neither 
eat  nor  drank.  I  found  that  this  was  owing  to  tlie  pre>- 
gence  of  a  female,  whom,  at  his  desire,  I  had  admitted 
to  the  dining  party  ;  and  who,  as  we  afterward  undei- 
«tood,  had  superior  rank  to  himself.  As  soon  as  tliis 
great  personage  had  dined,  she  stepped  up  to  the  King, 
who  put  ills  hands  to  her  feet ;  and  then  she  retired. 
-He  immediately  dipped  his  fingers  into  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  then  received  the  obeisance  of  all  her  followers. 
This  was  the  single  instance  we  ever  observed  of- his 
paying  this  mark  of  reverence  to  any  person.  At  the 
King's  desire,  I  ordered  some  fireworks  to  be  played 
off  in  the  evenings  but,  unfortunately,  being  damaged, 
this  exhibition  did  not  answer  expectation. 
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Some  €if  the  Ojjiccrs  plundered  ly  the  Natives. — A  fish' 
ing  Party.— -A  Visit  to  Poulaho. — A  Fiatcoka  de- 
sailed. —  Olservaticjis  on  the  ^Counity  Enter iaiii- 
•merit  at  Poulaho's  Hmise.'—His  Mouriniig  Cere- 
mony.—  Of  the  Kava  Plant,  and  the  Manner  rf  pre- 
paring the  Liquor.—Jccomit  of  Gnn'y,  a  little 
Island. — Gne  of  the  Natives  wounded  by  a  Sentinel, 
•^-Messrs,  King  end  Anderson  visit  the  King's 
Brother. — Their  Entertainment. -^-^  Another  Mourmng 
Ceremony. — Manner  of  passing  the  Night. — Ee- 
marhs  on  the  Country  they  passed  through.'— Prepa- 
rations made  for  sailing. — yln  Eclipse  of  the  Sun, 
imperfectly  observed. — Mr.  Andei son's  Account  of 
the  Island,  and  its  Producticm. 

As  no  more  entertainments  v/ere  to  be  expected,  on 
either  side,  and  the  cmioslty  of  the  populace  was^  hy 
this  time,  pretty  well  satisfied  j  on  the  day  after  Ponla- 
bo's  haiva,  most  of  them  left  us.  We  still,  however, 
had  tliieves  about  us  ;  and,  encouraged  by,  the  negli- 
gence of  our  own  people,  we  bad  continual  instances 
of  their  depredatious. 

Some  of  the  officers,  belonging  to  both  ships,  who 
had  made  an  excursion  into  the  interior  parts  of  the 
island,  without  my  leave,  and,  indeed,  without  my 
knowledge,  returned  this  evening,  after  an  absence  of 
two  da)  s.  They  had  taken  w^ith  them  their  n^.usquers, 
with  the  necessary  am.niunition,  and  several  small  arti- 
cles of  the  favourite  commodities  ;  all  which  the  natives 
bad  tlie  dexterity  to  steal  from  them,  in  the  course  of 
their  expedition.  This  cffair  was  likely  io  be  attended 
with  inconvenient  consequences.  For,  our  plundered 
travellers,  upon  their  return,  without  consulting  me, 
employed  Omai  to  complain  to  tlie  King  of  the  treat- 
<>S2 
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ment  they  had  met  with.  He,  not  knowing  what  stej» 
1  should  take,  and,  from  M'hat  had  already  happened, 
fearing  lest  I  might  lay  him  again  under  restraint,  went 
off  early  the  next  morning.  His  example  was  follow- 
ed by  Feenou ;  so  that  we  had  not  a  Chief,  of  any 
authority,  remaining  in  our  neighbourhood.  I  was 
very  much  displeased  at  this,  and  reprimanded  Omai 
for  having  presumed  to  meddle.  This  reprimand  put 
him  upon  bis  mettle  to  bring  his  friend  Feenou  back  ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  the  negotiation  ;  having  this  power- 
ful argument  to  urge,  that  he  might  depend  upon  my 
using  no  violent  measures  to  oblige  the  natives  to  re- 
store VI  hat  had  been  taken  from  the  gentlemen.  Fee- 
nou, trusting  to  this  declaration,  returned  toward  the 
evenings  and,  encouraged  by  his  reception,  Poulaho 
favouifd  us  with  his  company  the  day  after. 

Both  these  Chiefs,  upon  thisoccasion,  very  justly  ob- 
served to  me,  that,  if  any  of  my  people,  at  any  time, 
\vanted  to  go  mto  the  countrj',  they  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  it  ;  in  wh"ch  case  they  would  send  pro- 
per people  along  with  them  ;  and  then  they  would  be 
answerable  for  their  safety.  And  I  am  convinced,  from 
<?xperieiK:e,  that,  by  taking  this  veiy  reasonable  precau- 
tion, a  man  and  his  property  may  be  as  safe  among 
these  islanders,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  more  civilized 
world.  Though  I  gave  myself  no  trouble  about  tlie 
recovery  of  tlie  things  stolen  upon  this  occasion,  most 
of  them,  tlirough  Feenou's  interposition,  were  reco- 
vered ;  except  one  musquet,  and  a  few  other  articles  of 
inferior  value.  .By  this  time  also,  we  had  recovered  the 
turkey-cock,  and  most  of  the  tools,  and  other  matters, 
that  had  been  stolen  from  our  workmen. 

On  the  25th,  two  boats,  which  I  had  sent  to  look  for 
a  channel,  by  which  we  might,  most  commodiously, 
get  to  sea,  returned.  I'he  Masters,  who  commanded 
them,  reported,  that  the  channel  -to  the  North,  by 
whieh  we  came  in,  was  highly  dangerous,  being  full  of 
coral  rocks  from  one  side  to  the  otlier  ;  but  tliat,  to  tlic 
iiiusiward,   there   wm  a  verv  good  channel ;    which. 
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however,  was  very  much  contracted,  in  one  place,  by  the 
small  islands ;  so  tliat  a  leading  wind  would  be  requisite 
to  oet  through  itj  tliat  is,  a  westerly  wind,  which,  we 
had  found,  did  not  often  blow  here.  We  had  now  re- 
cruited the  ships  with  wood  and  water ;  we  had  finished 
the  repairs  of  our  sails  j  and  had  little  more  to  expect 
from  the  inhabitants,  of  the  produce  of  tlieir  island. 
However,  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  to  happen  upon 
tlie  5th  of  the  next  month,  I  resolved  to  defer  sailing 
till  that  time  had  elapsed,  in  order  to  have  a  chance  of 
observing  it. 

Having,  therefore,  some  days  of  leisure  before  me, 
a  party  of  us,  accompanied  by  Poulaho,  set  out,  early 
next  morning,  in  a  boat,  for  Mooa,  the  village  ^\  here 
he  and  tlie  odier  great  men  usually  reside.  As  we 
rowed  up  the  inlet,  we  met  witli  fourteen  canoes  fish- 
ing in  company  j  in  one  of  which  A\as  Poulaho's  son. 
Jn  each  canoe  was  a  triangular  net,  extended  bet\\'een 
two  poles  }  at  the  low  er  end  of  which  was  a  cod  to  re- 
ceive and  secure  die  hsh.  They  had  already  caught 
some  fine  mullets ;  and  they  put  about  a  dozen  into 
our  boat.  I  desired  to  see  their  metliod  of  hshing ; 
which  they  readily  complied  with.  A  shoal  of  lish 
was  supposed  to  be  upon  one  of  the  banks,  which  diey 
instantly  inclosed  in  a  long  net  like  a  seine,  or  set-net. 
This  tlie  fishers,  one  getting  into  the  water  out  of  each 
boat,  surrounded  \\  ith  die  triangular  nets  in  their  hands ; 
with  which  they  scooped  the  fish  out  of  the  seine,  or 
caught  them  as  they  attempted  to  leap  over  it.  Tliej 
;^hewed  us  the  whole  process  of  this  operation  (which 
seemed  to  be  a  sure  one),  by  throwing  in  some  of  the 
fish  they  had  already  caught  3  for,  at  diis  time,  there 
happened  to  be  none  upon  the  bank  that  was  inclosed. 

Leaving  the  Prince  and  his  fishing  party,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bottom  of  tlie  bay,  and  landed  where  wc 
had  done  before,  on  our  fruitless  errand  to  see  JVIaree- 
wagee.  As  soon  as  we  got  on  shore,  the  King  desired 
Omai  to  tell  me,  that  I  need  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sions about  tlie  boat,  or  any  thing  in  her,  for  not  a  sin- 
«ff  3 
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gle  article  would  be  touched  by  any  one  -,  and  we  after- 
ward found  this  to  be  the  case.  We  were  immediately- 
conducted  to  one  of  Poulaho's  houses  not  far  off",  and 
near  the  public  one,  or  malaee,  iii  which  we  had  been, 
wlien  we  first  visited  Mooa.  Thisj  though  pretty  large, 
seemed  to  be  his  private  habitation,  and  was  situated 
within  a  plantation.  The  King  took  his  seat  at  one 
end  of  the  house,  and  the  people,  who  tame  to  visit 
him,  sat  down,  as  they  arrived,  in  a  semicircle  at  the 
other  end.  The  tirst  thing  done,  was  to  prepare  a  bowl 
of  hava,  and  to  order  some  yams  to  be  baked  for  us. 
While  these  were  getting  ready,  some  of  us,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  of  the  King's  attendants,  and  Omai  as 
our  interpreter,  walked  out  to  take  a  viewof  a^,^a/oo/:c/, 
or  burying-place,  which  we  had  observed  to  be  almost 
close  by  the  house,  and  was  much  more  extensive,  and 
seemingly  of  more  consequence,  than  any  we  had  seen 
at  the  other  islands.  We  Vv'cre  told,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  King.  It  consisted  of  three  pretty  large  houses, 
situated  upon  a  rising  ground,  or  rather  just  by  the 
brink  of  it,  with  a  small  one,  at  some  distance,  all 
ranged  longitudinally.  The  middle  house  of  the  three 
first,  \v^%  by  much  the  largest,  and  placed  in  a  square, 
twenty-four  paces  by  twenty-eight,  raised  about  three 
feet.  The  otl^er  houses  were  placed  on  little  niounls, 
raised  artificially  to  the  same  height.  The  floors  of 
tliese  liouses,  as  also  the  tops  of  the  mounts  round 
them,  were  covered  with  loose,  fi.ne  pebbles,  and  the 
whole  was  inclosed  by  large  fiat  stones  *  of  hard  coral 
rock,  properly  hewn,  placed  on  their'  edges ;  on(3  of 
which  stones  m.easured  twelve  feet  in  length,  two  in 
breadth,  and  above  one  in  thickness.  One  of  the 
houses,  contrary  to  what  we  had  seen  before,  was  open 
on  one  side  f  and  v/ithin  it  were  two  rude,  M^oo^dcn 
busts  of  men  3  one  near  the  entrance,  and  the  otl'cr 
farther  in.  *  On  inquiring  of  the  nnlives,  who  had  fol- 

.*  The  hurying-plnces  of  the  Chiefs  :it  the  C;;i-oUn(  I^^^lnnd^, 
are  also  inclosed  in  tliis  nmxmer.  S3«  J^dircs  £.///i.rf:.  Iff  Cry- 
'fuses^  torn.  xv.  p.  309» 
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lowed  lis  to  the  ground,  but  durst  not  enter  here,  v-  ;'  at 
these  images  were  intended  for  ?  they  made  i-S  a:  .•";.- 
sible  as  we  could  wish]  that  they  were  n.erely  mer;  :.- 
rials  of  some  Chiefs  who  had  been  buried  there^  ir d 
not  the  representations  of  any  deity.  Such  monuments, 
it  should  seem^  are  seldom  raised  ;  for  these  had,  pro- 
bably, been  erected  several  ages  ago.  We  v/ere  to'ld, 
tliat  the  dead  had  been  buried  in  each  of  these  houses  j 
but  no  maTks  of  this  appeared. '  In  one  of  them?  was 
the  carved  head  of  an  Otaheite  canoe,  which  had  been 
driven  ashore  on  tiieir  coast,  and  deposited  here.  iVt 
the  foot  of  the  rising  ground,  was  a  large  area,  or  grass- 
plot,  with  different  trees  planted  about  it  3  amongst 
which  were  several  of  those  called  etoa,  very  large. 
These,  as  they  resemble  the  cypress,  had  a  tine  effect 
in  such  a  place.  There  was,  also,  a  row  of  low  palms 
near  one  of  the  houses,  and  behind  it  a  ditch,  in  which 
lay  a  great  number  of  old  baskets. 

After  dinner,  or  rather  after  we  had  refreshed  our- 
selves witli  some  provisions  which  we  had  brought  with 
us  from  our  ship,  we  made  an  excursion  into  the  coun- 
tiy,  taking  a  pretty  large  circuit,  attended  by  one  of 
the  King's  ministers.  Our  train  was  not  great,  as  he 
would  not  suffer  the  rabble  to  follow  us.  He  also  ob- 
liged all  those  whom  we  met  upon  our  progress,  to  sit 
do^x  n,  till  we  had  passed ;  which  is  a  mark  of  respect 
due  only  to  their  Sovereigns.  We  found  by  far  tlie 
greatest  part  of  the  countiy  cultivated,  and  planted 
with  various  sorts  of  productions ;  and  most  of  these 
plantations  were  fenced  round.  Some  spots,  >^here 
planUitions  had  been  formerly,  now  produced  noticing, 
lying  fallow ;  and  there  were  places  that  had  never  been 
toucJiedj  but  lay  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  and,  yet,  e\  en 
these  were  useful,  in  aifording  them  timber,  as  tliey 
were  generally  covered  with  trees.  We  met  witli  seve- 
ral large  uninhabited  houses,  which,  we  \^ere  told, 
belonged  to  the  King.  There  were  many  pubhc  and 
wt-11-bcalen  roads,  and  aburidance  of  foot-paths  Icad- 
ii,g  to  every  part  c^'  the  island.    The  ra^iiis  being  good}, 
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mu\  the  country  level,  travelling  was  ver\'  easy.  It  i« 
lemarkable,  that  when  we  were  on  the  most  elevated 
parts,  at  least  a  hundred  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea, 
we  often  met  with  tlie  same  coral  rock,  wdiich  is  found 
at  the  shore,  projecting  above  the  surface,  and  perfo- 
rated and  cut  into  all  those  inequalities  which  are  usually 
seen  in  rocks  that  lie  within  the  wash  of  the  tide.  And 
}'et  these  very  spots,  witli  hardly  any  soil  upon  tliem, 
were  "covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  We  were 
conducted  to  several  little  pools,  and  to  some  springs 
of  water :  but,  in  general,  they  were  either  stinking  or 
brackish,  though  recommended  to  us  by  the  natives  as 
•excellent.  The  former  were,  mostly,  inland,  and  the 
lat<er  near  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  below  high-w^ater 
mark  ;  so  that  tolerable  water  could  be  taken  up  from 
them,  only  when  the  tide  was  out. 

When  we  returned  from  our  walk,  wdiich  was  not 
till  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  our  supper  was  ready.  It 
consisted  of  a  baked  hog,  some  fish,  and  yams,  all  ex- 
cellently well  cooked,  after  the  method  of  these  islands. 
As  there  was  nothing  to  amuse  us  after  supper,  we  fol- 
lowed tlie  custom  of  the  country,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep,  our  ^'^ds  being  mats  spread  upon  the  floor,  and 
clotli  to  cover  us.  The  King,  who  had  made  himself 
veiy  happy  with  some  wi;ie  and  brandy  which-we  had 
brought,  slept  in  the  same  house,  as  well  as  several 
others  of  the  natives.  Long  before  day-break,  he  anct 
they  all  rose,  and  sat  com  ersing  by  moon-light.  The 
conversation,  as  might  well  be  guessed,  turned  wholly 
upon  us ;  the  King  entertaining  his  company  with  an 
account  of  what  he  had  seen,  or  remarked.  As  soon 
as  it  was  day,  they  dispersed,  some  one  way,  and  some 
another ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  all  returned, 
and,  witii  them,  several  more  of  their  countrymen. 

They  now  began  to  prepare  a  bowl  of  havd ;  and, 
leaving  tliem  so  employed,  I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Too- 
bou.  Captain  Fumeaux's  friend,  who  had  a  house  hard 
by,  which,  for  size  and  neatness,  was  exceeded  by  few 
ih  the  pl^ce.     As  I  had  left  the  otliers,  so  I  found  here 
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t  company,  preparing  a  morning  draught.  I'liis  Chief. 
made  a  present  to  me  of  a  living  hog,  a  baked  one;  a 
quantity  of  yams,  and  a  large  piece  of  cloth.  When  I 
returned  to  the  King,  I  found  him,  and  his  circle  of 
attendants,  drinking  the  second  bowl  of  kava.  That 
being  emptied,  he  told  (^mai,  that  he  was  going  pre- 
sentU^  to  perform  a  mourning  ceremony,  called  Tooge, 
on  account  of  a  son  who  had  been  dead  some  time  ; 
and  he  desired  us  to  accompany  him.  We  were  glad 
of  the  opportunity,  expecting  to  see  somewhat  new  or 
curious. 

The  first  thing  the  Chief  did,  was  to  step  out  of  tlie 
house,  attended  by  two  old  women,  and  put  on  a  new 
sriit  of  clothes,  or  rather  a  new  piece  of  cloth,  and, 
over  it,  an  old  ragged  mat,  that  might  have  ser\  ed  his 
great  grandfather,  on  some  such  occasion.  His  ser- 
vants, or  those  who  attended  him,  were  all  dressed  in 
the  same  manner,  excepting  that  none  of  their  mats 
could  vie,  in  antiquity,  with  that  of  their  master. 
Thus  equipped,  we  marched  off,  preceded  by  about 
eight  or  ten  persons,  all  in  the  above  habits  of  cere- 
mony, each  of  them,  besides,  having  a  small  green 
bough  about  his  neck,  Poulaho  held  his  ^' ugh  in  his 
hand,  till  we  drew  near  the  place  of  rendezvous,  when 
he  also  put  it  about  his  neck.  AVe  now  entered  a  small 
inclosure,  in  which  vas  a  neat  house,  and  we  found 
one  man  sitting  before  it.  As  the  company  enteredj 
tliey  pulled  oif  the  green  branches  from  round  their 
•ecks,  and  threw  them  away.  I'he  King  having  first 
seated  himself,  the  others  sat  dow n  befoie  him,  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  circle  increased,  by  others  drop- 
ping in,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or  upward,  mostly 
old  men,  all  dressed  as  above  described.  The  com- 
pany being  completel}'  assembled,  a  large  root  of  hava, 
brought  by  one  of  the  king's  servants,  was  produced,, 
and  a  bowl  v.hich  contained  four  or  live  gallons.  Seve- 
ral persons  now  began  to  chew  the  root,  and  this  bowl 
was  made  brimful  of  liquor.  While  it  was  preparing, 
otJiefs  were  employed  in  making  drinking  cups  of  plan- 
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tain  leaves.  The  first  cup  that  was  filled,  was  pre.^etitcd 
to  the  King,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  another 
person.  I'he  second  was  also  bronght  to  him,  which 
he  drank,  and  the  third  was  offered  to  me.  After- 
ward, as  each  cup  Avas  filled,  the  man  who  filled  it, 
asked  who  was  to  have  it  ?  Another  then  named  the 
person  ;  and  to  him  it  was  carried.  As  the  bowl  grew 
low,  die  man  Avho  di.^tributed  the  liquor  seemed  rather 
at  a  loss  to  whom  cups  of  it  should  be  next  sent,  and 
frequently  consulted  those  who  sat  near  him.  This 
mode  of  distribution  continued,  while  any  hquor  re- 
mained J  and  though  not  half  the  company  had  a  share, 
yet  no  one  seemed  dissatisfied.  About  half  a  dozen 
cups  served  for  all ;  and  each,  as  it  was  emptied,  was 
tlirt;wai  down  upon  the  ground,  where  the  servants 
picked  it  up,  and  carried  it  to  be  filled  again.  During 
the  whole  time,  the  Chief  and  his  circle  sat,  a.s  was 
usually  the  case,  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  hardly 
speaking  a  word  to  each  oilier.     • 

We  had  long  waited  in  expectation,  each  moment, 
of  seeing  the  mourning  ceremony  begin  ;  when,  soon 
after  the  hava  was  drank  out,  to  our  great  surprize  and 
disappointment,  they  all  rose  up  and  dispersed ;  and 
Poulaho  told  us,  he  was  now  ready  to  attend  us  to  the 
ships.  If  this  was  a  mourning  ceremony,  it  was  a 
st!-ange  one.  Perhaps,  it  was  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  mourning  ;  or,  which  was  not  very  uncommon, 
Omai  might  have  niisunderstood  m  hat  Poulaho  said  to 
him.  For,  excepting  the  change  of  dress,  and  th^ 
.putting  the  green  bough  round  their  necks,  nothing 
seemed  to  have  passed  at  this  meeting,  but  w hat  we 
saw  them  practise,  too  frequently,  every  day. 

"  ■^'  We  had  seen  the  drinking  of  Jcava  sometimes, 
r>t  the  other  islands  3  but,  by  no  means, .  so  frequently 
as  here,  where  it  seems  to  be  the  only  forenoon  em- 
ployment  of    the   principal  people.     The  kava   is  a 

*  The  followinnf  account  of  -f. :t;.7,  to  the  end  of  this  para- 
graph, is  inserted  from  Mr.  Anderson's  jo  urual.  • 
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sj>ecle3  of  pepper,  which  ihey  cultivate  for  this  pur- 
posG,  and  esteem  it  a  vakiable  article,  taking  great  care 
to  defend  the  young  plants  from  any  injury  3  and  it  is 
txjnnnonly  planted  about  their  houses.  It  seldom 
grows  to  more  than  a  man's  height  j  though  I  have 
seen  some  pl.-uts  almost  double  that.  It  branches  con- 
siderably, with  large  heart-sha|>ed  leaves,  and  jointed 
stalks.  The  root  is  the  only  part  that  is  used  ^at  the 
Friendly  Islands,  which,  being  dug  up,  is  given  to  the 
servants  tliat  attend,  who,  breaking  it  in  pieces,  scrape 
the  dirt  oft'  with  a  shell,  or  bit  of  stick  ;  and  then  each 
begins  and  chews  his  portion,  which  he  spits  into  a 
piece  of  plantain  leaf.  The  person  who  is  to  prepare 
ilie  liquor,  collects  all  these  mouthfuls,  and  puts  them 
Hito  a  large  wooden  dish  or  bowl,  adding  as  much 
water  as  will  make  it  of  a  projx^r  strength.  It  is,  then, 
well  mixed  up  with  the  hands  ;  and  some  loose  stuil', 
of  which  mats  are  made,  is  thrown  upon  the  surface, 
which  intercepts  tlie  fibrous  part,  and  is  wrung  hard,  to 
get  as  much  liquid  out  from  it,  as  is  possible.  The 
manner  of  distributing  it  need  not  be  repeated.  The 
rpiantity  which  is  put  into  each  cup,  is  commonly  about 
a  qwarter  of  a  pint.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  beve- 
rage is  not  perceptible  on  these  people,  who  use  it  so 
6-equeutly  3  but  on  some  of  ours,  who  ventured  to  try 
it,  tliough  so  nastily  prepjtred,  it  had  the  same  power 
*s  spirits  have,  in  intoxicating  them  ;  or,  rather,  it  pro>. 
liuced  that  kind  of  stupefaction,  which  is  the  conse- 
*]>tFence  of  using  opimia,  or  other  substances  of  tiiat 
i:ind.  It  should  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
though  these  islanders  have  this  liquor  alwav-s  fresh  pre- 
pared, and  I  have  seen  them  drink  it  seven  times  before 
1KX3T5,  it  is,  nevertheless,  so  disagreeable,  or,  at  leasf, 
seems  so,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  cannot  swal- 
low^ it  witiioiat  making  wry  faces,  and -shuddering  after- 
"w.^rd." 

As  soon  as  this  mourning  ceremony  was  over,  we 
left  Mooa,  r.cd  set  <?ut  to  return  to  the  ships.     While 
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we  rowed  down  the  lagoon  or  inlet,  we  met  with  t\r» 
canoes  coming  in  from  fishing.  Ponlaho  ordered  them 
to  be  called  alongside  our  boat,  and  took  from  them 
every  fish  and  shell  they  had  got.  He,  afterward, 
stopped  two  other  canons,  and  searched  them,  but  thej 
had  nothing.  Why  this  was  done,  I  cannot  say  -,  for 
^\'e  had  plenty  of  provisions  in  the  boat.  Some  of  this 
fish  I^  gave  to  me  ;  and  his  servants  sold  the  rest  on 
board  the  ship.  As  we  proceeded  down  the  inlet,  we 
overtook  a  large  sailing  canoe.  Every  person  on  board 
her,  that  was  upon  his  legs  when  we  came  up,  sat 
down  till  we  had  passed  ;  even  the  man  who  steered, 
though  he  could  not  manage  the  helm,  except  in  -a 
sfanding  posture. 

Poulaho,  and  others,  having  informed  me,  that  there 
was  some  excellent  water  on  Onevy,  a  little  island, 
which  lies  about  a  league  off  the  mouth  of  the  inlet, 
and  on  the  North  side  of  the  Eastern  channel,  we 
landed  there,  in  order  to  taste  it.  But  I  found  it 
to  be  as  brackish  as  most  that  we  had  met  with.  This 
island  is  quite  in  a  natural  state,  being  only  frequented 
as  a  fishing  place,  and  has  nearly  the  same  productions 
as  Palmerston's  Island,  with  some  etoa  trees.  After 
leaving  Onevy,  where  we  dined,  in  our  way  to  the 
ship,  we  took  a  view  of  a  curious  coral  rock,  which 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  upon  the  reef  where  it 
stands.  It  is  elevated  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea  that  surrounds  it.  Tlie  base  it 
rests  upon,  is  not  above  one-third  of  the  circumicrence 
ef  its  projecting  summit,  which  I  judged  to  be  about 
one  hundred  feet,  and  is  covered  with  eloa  and  panda- 
nus  trees. 

When  we  got  on  board  the  ship,  I  found  that  every 
thing  had  been  quiet  during  my  absence,  not  a  theft 
having  been  committed  ;  of  which  Feenou,  and  Futta- 
faihe,  the  King's  brother,  who  had  undertaken  the 
management  of  his  countrymen,  boasted  not  a  little. 
This  shttws  what  power  tlie   Chiefs  have,  when  they 
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have  the  will  to  execute  it;  which  we  were  seldom  to 
expect,  since,  whatever  was  stolen  from  us,  generally, 
if  not  always,  was  conveyed  to  them. 

The  good  conduct  of  the  natives  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  for,  the  next  day,  six  or  eight  of  them  assaulted 
some  of  our  people,  who  were  sawing  planks.  They 
were  tired  upon  by  the  sentry  ;  and  one  was  supposed 
to  be  wounded,  and  three  others  taken.  I'hese  I  kept 
confined  till  night ;  and  did  not  dismiss  them  without 
punishment.  After  this,  they  behaved  with  a  little 
more  circumspection,  and  gave  us  much  less  trouble. 
This  change  of  behavicnir,  was  certainly  occasioned  by 
the  man  being  wounded  ;  for,  before,  they  had  only 
been  told  of  the  etfect  of  tire-arms,  but  now  they  had 
felt  it.  The  repeated  insolence  of  the  natives,  had  in- 
duced me  to  oi'der  the  musquets  of  the  sentries  to  be 
loaded  with  small  shot,  and  to  authorize  them  to  tire 
on  particular  occasions,  I  took  it  for  granted,  there- 
fore, that  this  man  had  only  been  wounded  with  small 
shot.  But  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Anderson,  in  an  excur- 
sion into  the  country,  met  with  him,  and  found  indu- 
bitable marks  of  his  having  been  wounded,  but  not 
dangerously,  wdth  a  musquct  ball.  I  never  could  find 
out  how  this  musquet  happened  to  be  charged  with 
ball  j  and  there  were  people  enough  ready  to  swear, 
that  its  contents  w^ere  only  small  shot. 

Mr.  Anderson's  account  of  the  excursion  just  men- 
tioned, will  fill  up  an  interval  of  two  days,  during 
vhich  nothing  of  note  happened  at  the  ships  :  ''  Mr. 
King  and  I  went,  on  the  30th,  along  with  Futtafaite 
as  visitors  to  his  house,  which  is  at  Mooa,  veiy  near 
that  of  his  brother  Poulaho.  A  short  time  after  we 
arrived,  a  pretty  large  hog  was  killed  ;  which  is  done 
by  repeated  strokes  on  the  head.  The  hair  was  then 
scraped  off,  very  dextrously,  with  tlie  sharp  edge  of 
pieces  of  split  bamboo;  taking  tlie  entrails  out  at  a 
large  oval  hole  cut  in  the  belly,  by  the  same  simple  in- 
strument. Before  this,  tliey  had  prepared  an  oven,  which 
is  a  large  hole  dug  in  the  eaitli,  filled  at  the  bottom  with 
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stoii€3,  about  tlie  size  of  the  fist,  over  which  a  fire  is 
.made  till  they  are  red  hot.  Tiiey  took  some  of  these 
stones,  ^^Tapt  up  in  leaves  of  tiie  bread-fruit  tree,  aixi 
filled  tlie  hog's  belly,  stufnng  in  a  quantity,  of  leaves, 
to  prevent  their  falling  out,  and  putting  a  plug  of  the 
same  kind  in  tlie  anus.  The  carcass  was  then  placed 
on  some  sticks  laid  across  the  stones,  in  a  standing  [X)s- 
ture,  and  covered  with  a  great  quantity  of  plantain 
leaves.  After  which,  tliey  dug  up  the  earth,  all  round  ; 
and  having  thus  elfectually  closed  the  o;en,  the  opera- 
tion of  baking  required  no  farther  interference. 

*•'  In  the  mean  time  we  walked  about  the  countiy.but 
met  with  nothing  remarkable,  except  ajiaiooka  of  onj 
house,  standing  on  an  artificial  mount,  at  least  thirty 
feet  high,  A  little  on  one  side  of  it,  was  a  pretty  large 
open  area  ;  and,  not  far  oA\  was  a  good  deal  of  uncul- 
tivated ground  -,  vrhich,  on  Inquiring  why  it  lay  waste, 
our  guides  seemed  to  S2^y,  belonged  to  the  Jitriuoha 
(which  was  Poulaho's),  and  v/as  not,  by  any  means, 
to  be  touched.  There  was  also,  at  no  great  distance,  a 
number  of  etoa  trees,  on  which  clung  vast  numbers  of 
the  large  ternate  bats,  making  a  disagreeable  noise. 
We  could  not  kill  any,  at  this  tinie,  for  want  of  mus- 
quets  J  but  some,  that  were  got  at  Annamooka,  mea- 
sured near  three  feet,  when  the  v/iiigs  were  extended. 
On  our  returning  to  Futtafaihe's  house,  he  ordered  th^ 
hog,  that  had  been  dressed,  to  be  produced,  widi  seve- 
ral baskets  of  baked  yams,  and  some  cocoa-nuts.  But 
^^'e  found,  tliat,  instead  of  his  entertaining  us,  we  were 
to  entertain  him  ;  tlie  property  of  the  feast  being  en- 
tirely transferred  to  us,  as  his  guests,  and  we  were  to 
dispose  of  it  as  M'c  pleased.  The  same  person  who 
c4eaned  the  hog  in  the  morning,  now  cut  it  up  (but  not 
befoite  we  desired  him),  in  a  very  dextrous  manner, 
vkh  Q.  knife  of  split  bamboo ;  dividing  the  several 
f3arts,  and  hitting  the  joints,  widi  a  quickness  and  skill 
tliat  s^arpri-zed  us  very  much.  The  whole  was  set  down 
-before  us,  though  at  least  fifty  pounds  weight,  until  we 
.look  a  small  piece  away,  and  desired  that  tliey  would 
kliare  the  rest  amoiigst  the  people  sitting  round.     J5ut 
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it  was  not  wlthont  a  great  many  scruples  they  did  that 
at  last ;  and  then  they  asked,  what  particular  persons 
they  should  give  it  to.  However,  they  were  very  well 
pleased,  when  they  found  that  it  v.'as  not  contrary  to 
any  custom  of  ours  ;  some  carrying  off  the  portion 
they  had  received,  and  others  eating  it  upon  the  spot. 
It  was  with  great  diiiiculty,  that  we  could  prevail  upon 
Futtafaihe  himself  to  eat  a  small  bit. 

"  After  dinner,  we  went  with  him,  and  five  or  six  peo- 
ple, his  attendants,  toward  the  place  where  Poulaiio's 
mourning  ceremony  was  transacted  the  last  time  we 
were  ct  Mooa ;  but  we  did  not  enter  the  inclosure. 
J>ery  person  who  went  with  us,  had  the  mat  tied  over 
his  clotlr,  and  seme  leaves  about  the  neck,  as  had  been 
d(jne  on  the  former  occasion  ;  and  W'hen  we  arrived  at 
a  large  open  boat-house,  where  a  few^  people  were,  they 
threw  away  their  leaves,  sat  down  before  it,  and  gave 
their  cheeks  a  few  gentle  strokes  with  the  fist ;  after 
^vhich  they  continued  sitting,  for  about  ten  minutes, 
with  a  very  grave  appearance,  and  then  dispersed,  with- 
out having  spoken  a  single  word.  This  explained  what 
Poulaho  had  mentioned  about  Tooge  ;  though,  from  the 
operation  only  lasting  a  few  seconds^  he  had  not  been 
observed  to  perform  it.  And  this  seems  to  be  only  a 
continuation  of  the  mourning  ceremony,  by  way  of 
condolence.  "For,  upon  inquiring,  on  whose  account  it 
was  now  performed  ;  we  were  told,  that  it  was  for  a 
Chief  v.ho  had  died  at  Vavaoo,  some  tim.e  ago ;  that 
they  had  practised  it  ever-  since,  and  should  continue  to 
do  so  for  a  considerable  time  longer. 

"  In  the  evening,  we  had  a  pig,  dressed  as  the  hog, 
with  ypras  and  cocoa-nuts,  brought  for  supper  j  and 
Futtafaihe  finding  that  \^e  did  not  like  the  scruples 
the}'  had  made  before,  to  accept  of  any  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment, asked  us  immediately  to  share  it,  and  give 
it  to  whom  we  pleased.  When  supper  was  over,  abun- 
dance of  cloth  was  brought  for  us  to  sleep  in  j  but  we 
were  a  good  deal  disturbed,  by  a  singular  instance  of 
juxury,  in  which  their  principal  men  indulge  themsel- 
H  li  '.i  - 
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ves ',  that  of  being  beat  while  they  are  asleep.  Two 
women  sat  by  Futtafaihe,  and  perfoimed  this  opera- 
tion, which  is  called  tooge  tooge,  by  beating  briskly  on 
his  body  and  legs,  with  both  fists,  as  on  a  drum,  till  he 
fell  asleep,  and  continuing  it  the  whole  night,  with  some 
short  intervals.  When  once  the  person  is  asleep,  they 
abate  a  little  in  the  strength  and  quickness  of  the  bqat- 
ing ;  but  resume  it,  if  they  observe  any  appearance  of 
his  awaking  In  the  morning,  we  found  that  Futta- 
taihe's  women  lelieved  each  other,  and  went  to  sleep 
by  turns.  In  any  other  country,  it  would  be  supposed, 
that  such  a  practice  w  ould  put  an  end  to  all  rest ;  but 
here  it  certainly  acts  as  an  opiate  ;  and  is  a  strong  proof 
of  what  habit  may  effect.  The  noise  of  this,  hovve\  er, 
was  not  the  only  thing  that  kept  us  awake  3  for  the 
people,  who  passed  the  night  in  the  house,  not  only 
conversed  amongst  each  other  frequently,  as  in  the 
day  J  but  all  got  up  before  it  was  lights  and  made  a 
hearty  meal  on  fish  and  yams,  which  were  brought  to 
them  by  a  person,  who  seemed  to  know  verj'  well  the 
appointed  time  for  this  nocturnal  refreshment. 

'*  Next  morning  we  set  out  with  Futtafaihe,  and 
walked  down  the  East  side  of  the  bay,  to  the  point.  l"he 
country,  all  along  this  side,  is  well  cultivated  j  but,  in 
general,  not  so  much  inclosed  as  at  Mooa ;  and  amongst 
many  other  plantain  fields  that  we  passed,  there  was 
one  at  least  a  mile  long,  which  was  in  excellent  order, 
eveiy  tree  growing  with  great  vigour.  We  found,  that, 
in  travelling,  Futtafaihe  exercised  a  power,  though  by 
no  means  wantonly,  which  pc^inted  out  the  great  au- 
thority of  such  principal  men ;  or  is,  perhaps,  only 
annexed  to  those  of  tlie  ro^^al  family.  For  he  sent  to 
one  place  for  fish  ;  to  another  for  yams  ;  and  so  on,  at 
other  places;  and  all  his  orders  were  obeyed  with  the 
greatest  readiness,  as  if  he  had  been  absolute  master  of 
the  people's  property.  On  coming  to  the  point,  the 
natives  mentioned  something  of  one,  who,  they  said, 
had  been  fired  at  by  some  of  our  people  j  and,  upon 
our  wishing  to  see  him,  they  conducted  us  to  n  house, 
wiiere  we  found  a  man,  who  hud  been  shot  through 
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the  shoulder,  but  not  dangerously ;  as  the  ball  had  en- 
tered a  little  above  Uie  inner  part  of  the  collar-bohe, 
and  passed  out  obliquely  baekward.  We  were  sure, 
from  the  state  of  the  wound,  that  he  was  the  person 
\vho  had  been  fired  at  by  one  of  tlie  sentinels,  three 
days  before ;  though  positive  orders  had  been  given, 
that  none  of  them  should  load  their  pieces  with  any 
thing  but  small  shot. ,  We  gave  some  directions  to  his 
friends  how  to  manage  the  wound,  to  which  no  appli- 
cation had  been  made  ;  and  they  seemed  pleased,  wdien 
we  told  them  it  would  get  well  in  a  certain  time.  But, 
on  our  going  away,  they  asked  us  to  send  the  wounded 
man  some  yams,  and  otlier  things  for  food ;  and  in 
.such  a  manner,  that  we  could  not  help  thinking  they 
considered  it  to  hi  our  dut}'-  to  support  him  till  he 
sliould  get  well. 

"  In  the  evening  \yq  crossed  the  bay  to  our  station,  in 
a  canoe,  which  Futtafailie  had  exert:ised  his  prerogative 
in  procuring,  by  calling  to  the  first  that  passed  by.  He 
had  also  got  a  large  hog  at  this  place  ;  and  brought  a 
servant  from"  his  house  with  a  bundle  of  cloth,  which 
he  wanted  us  to  take  with  us,  as  a  present  from  him. 
But  the  boat  being  small,  we  objected ;  and  he  ordered 
it  to  be  brought  over  to  us  the  next  day." 

I  had  prolonged  my  stay  at  tlfis  island,  on  account 
of  the  approaching  eclipse  ;  but,  on  the  2d  of  July,  on 
looking  at  the  micrometer  belonging  to  the  board  gf 
hjngitude,  I  found  some  of  tlie  rack  work  broken,  and 
fJie  instrument  useless  till  repaired  j  which  there  was 
not  time  to  i\o  before  it  A\'as  intended  to  be  used.  Pre- 
paring now  for  our  departure,  I  got  on  board,  this  day, 
all  the  cattle,  poultry,  and  otlier  animals,  except  such 
as  were  destined  to  remain.  I  had  designed  to  leave  a 
turkey-cock  and  hen ;  but  having  now  only  two  of 
each  undisposed  of,  one  of  the  hens,  through  tlie  igno- 
rance of  one  of  my  people,  was  strangled,  and  died 
upon  the  spot.  I  had  brought  three  turkey-hens  to 
these  islands.  One  was  killed,  as  above-mentioned  ; 
and  the  other,  by  an  useless  dog  belonging  to  one  of 
Hh3 
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Lhe  officers.  These  two  accidents  put  it  cut  ci  my 
power  to  leave  a  pair  here ;  and,  c^t  the  same  time^  to 
carry  the  breed  to  Olaheite,  for  which  islaixi  they  wore 
originally  intended.  I  was  sorry,  afterward,  tliat  I  did 
not  give  tlie  preference  to  Tongataboo,  as  the  present 
wonld  have  been  of  more  value  there  than  at  Otaheite  j 
for  the  natives  of  the  former  ishmd,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  have  taken  more  pains  to  multiply  the  breed. 

The  next  day  we  took  up  our  anchor,  arid  moved  the 
ships  behind  Fangimodoo,  that  we  might  be  ready  to 
take  the  advantage  of  the  first  favourable  wind,  to  get 
through  the  narrows.  The  King,  v,ho  was  one  of  our 
company,  tliis  day,  at  dinner,  I  observed,  took  particu- 
lar notice  of  the  plates.  This  occasioned,  me  to  make 
'  him  an  offer  of  one,  either  of  pewter,  or  of  earthen- 
ware. He  chose  the  first ;  and  then  began  to  tell  us 
the  several  uses  to  which  he  intended  to  apply  it.  TVo 
ol  them  are  so  extraordinary,  that  I  xannot  omit  men- 
lioning  therh.  He  said,  that,  whenever  he  should  have 
r,ccatf^on  to  visit  any  of  the  other  islands,  he  would  leave 
this  plate  behind  him  atTongatabco,  as  a  sort  of  represen- 
tative, in  his  absence,  that  the  people  might  pay  it  the 
same  obeisance  they  do  to  himself  in  person.  He  was 
asked,  what  had  been  usually  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, before  he  got  this  plate  ?  and  we  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  learning  from  him,  that  this  singular  honour 
had  hitherto  been  confeiTed  on  a  wooden  bowl  in  which 
he  washed  his  hands.  The  other  extraordinary  use  to 
which  he  meant  to  apply  it,  in  tlie  room  of  his  wooden 
bowl,  was  to  discover  a  thief.  He  said,  that,  when  any 
thing  was  stolen,  and  the  thief  could  not  be  found  out, 
the  people  w^ere  all  assembled  together  before  him, 
when  he  washed  his  hands  in  water  in  this  vessel ; 
after  which  it  was  cleaned,  and  then  the  whole  multi- 
tude advanced,  one  after  another,  and  touched  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  touch  his  foot,  when  they  pay 
him  obeisance.  If  the  guilty  person  touched  it,  he 
died  immediately  upon  (he  spot ;  not  by  violence,  but 
by  the  hand  of  Pf evidence  3  raid  if  any  one  refused  to 
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touch  it.  Ills  refusal  was  a  clear  proof  that  he  was  the 
man. 

In  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  day  of  the  eclipse, 
the  weatlier  was  dark  and  cloudy,  with  showers  of  rain  j 
so  that  we  had  little  hopes  of  an  observation.  About 
nine  o'clock  the  sun  broke  out  at  intervals  for  about 
half  an  hour  ;  after  which  it  vv^as  totally  obscured,  till 
w^ithin  a  minute  or  two  of  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse. 
We  were  all  at  our  telescopes,  viz.  Mr.  Bayly,  Mr. 
King,  Captain  Gierke,  Mr.  Bligh,  and  myself,  I  lost 
the  observation,  by  not  havrng  a  dark  glass  at  hand, 
suitable  to  the  clouds  that  were  continually  passing  over 
the  sun  ;  and  Mr.  Bligh  had  not  got  the  sun  into  tlie 
field  of  his  telescope ;  so  that  the  commencement  of 
the  eclipse  was  only  observed  by  the  other  three  gentle- 
men -y  and  by  them,  with  an  uncertainty  of  several  se- 
conds, as  follows  : 

H,     M.      S. 

By  Mr.  Bayly,  at       11    4Q  23\^ 

Mr.  King,  at        ]  ]   46  28 '  >  Apparent  time. 
Capt.  Gierke,  at  1 1  4/     5    ) 

Mr.  Bayly  and  Mr.  King  observed,  witli  the  achrn- 
niatic  telescopes,  belonging  to  the  board  of  longitude, 
of  equal  magnifying  powers  ;  and  Gaptain  Gierke  ob- 
served with  one  of  the  reflectors.  The  sun  appeared 
at  inteiTals,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  ;  after 
w^hich  it  was  seen  no  more  during  the  day  -,  so  that  the 
end  could  not  be  observed.  The  disappointment  wss 
of  little  consequence,  since  the  longitude  was  more 
than  sufficiently  determined,  independently  of  this 
eclipse,  by  lunar  observations,  which  will  be  meutioned, 
hereafter. 

As  soon  as  we  knew  the  eclipse  to  be  over,  we  packed 
up  the:  instruments,  took  diown  die  observatories,  and 
sent  every  thing  on  board  that  had  not  been  already  re* 
moved.  As  none  of  the  natives  had  taken  the  least 
notice  or  care  of  the  three  sheep  allotted  to  Marce- 
"wagee,  I  ordered  them  to  be  carried  back  to  the  ships, 
I  was  apprehensive^  that^  if  I  had  left  tliem  here^  the/ 
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run  great  risk  of  being  destroyed  by  dogs.  That  ani- 
mal did  not  exist  upon  this  island,  M'hen  I  first  visited 
it  in  17735  but  I  now  found  they  had  got  a  good 
many,  partly  from  the  breed  then  left  by  myself,  and 
partly  from  some,  imported  since  that  time,  from  an 
island  not  very  remote,  called  Feejee.  llie  dogs,  how- 
ever, at  present,  had  not  found  their  way  into  any  of 
the  Friendly  Islands,  except  Tongataboo  5  and  none  but 
the  Chiefs  there  had,  as  yet,  got  possession  of  any. 

Being  now  upon  the  eve  of  our  departure  from  this 
island,  1  shall  add  some  particulars  about  it,  and  its  pro- 
ductions, for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Anderson. 
And,  having  spent  as  many  weeks  there,  as  I  had  done 
days*  when  I  visited  it  in  1773,  the  better  opportuni- 
ties that  now  occurred,  of  gaining  more  accurate  in- 
formation, and  the  skill  of  that  gentleman,  in  direct- 
ing his  enquiries,  will,  in  some  measiire,  supply  the 
imperfection  of  my  former  account  of  this  island. 

*'  Amsterdam,  Tongataboo,  or  (as  the  natives  also 
very  frequently  called  it)  Tonga,  is  about  twenty 
leagues  in  circuit,  somewhat  oblong,  though,  by  much, 
broadest  at  the  East  end  ;  and  its  greatest  length  from 
East  to  West.  The  South  shore,  which  I  saw  in  1773, 
is  straight,  and  consists  of  coral  rocks,  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  terminating  perpendicularly,  except  in  some 
places  where  it  is  interrupted  by  small  sandy  beaches ; 
on  which,  at  low  watei,  a  range  of  black  rocks  may  be 
seen.  Ihe  West  end  is  not  above  live  or  six  miles 
broad,  but  has  a  shore  somewhat  like  that  of  the  South 
side  ;  whereas  tlie  whole  North  side  is  environed  with 
shoals  and  islands,  and  the  shore  within  them  low  and 
sandy.  The  East  side  or  end  is,  most  probably,  like 
the  South  J  as  the  shore  begins  to  assume  a  rocky  ap- 
pearance, toward  the  North  East  point,  though  not 
above  seven  or  eight  feet  high. 

''  The  island  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  call- 
ed a  low  one,  as  the  trees,  on  the  West  part,  \\'here 

*  From  the  4th  to  the  7th  of  October. 
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v>'e  now  lay  at  anchor,  only  appeared  ;  and  the  only 
eminent  part,  which  can  be  seen  from  a  ship,  is  the 
South  East  point ;  though  many  gently  rising  and  de- 
clining grounds  are  observable  by  one  who  is  ashore. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  coui:try  does  not  atford 
that  beautitlil  kind  of  landscape  tliat  is  produced  from  a 
variety  of  hills  and  valleys,  lawns,  rivulets,  and  cas- 
cades ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  conveys  to  the  specta- 
tor an  idea  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility,  whether  we 
respect  the  places  improved  by  art,  or  those  still  in  a 
natural  state  }  both  which  yield  all  their  vegetable  pro- 
ductions witli  the  greatest  vigour,  and  pei-petual  ver- 
dure. At  a  distance,  the  surface  seems  entirely  cloth- 
ed with  trees  of  various  sizes ;  some  of  which  are  very 
large.  But,  above  the  rest,  the  tall  cocoa-palms  always 
raise  their  tufted  heads ;  and  are  far  from  being  the 
smallest  ornament  to  any  country  that  produces  them.  The 
Iqogo,  which  is  a  species  of  lig,  with  narrow  pointed 
leaves,  is  the  largest  sized  tree  of  the  island ;  and  on 
the  uncultivated  spots,  especially  toward  the  sea,  the 
most  common  bushes  and  small  trees  are  tlie  pandanus  j 
several  sorts  of  liiliscus  ;  the  faiianoo,  mentioned  more 
tlian  once  in  the  course  of  our  voyage  ;  and  a  few 
others.  It  ought  also  to  be  obser\-ed,  that  tliough  the 
materials  for  forming  grand  landscapes  are  wanting, 
there  are  many  of  what  might,  at  least,  be  called  neat 
prospects,  about  the  cultivated  grounds  and  dwelling- 
places  j  but,  more  especially,  about  the  Jiatookas ; 
where  sometimes  art,  and  sometimes  nature,  has  done 
much  to  please  the  eye. 

*•  From  the  situation  of  Tongataboo,  toward  the  tro- 
pic, the  climate  is  more  variable,  than  in  countries  far- 
tiier  within  that  line ;  though,  perhaps,  that  might  be 
owing  to  the  season  of  the  year,  which  was  now  the 
viinter  solstice.  The  winds  are,  for  the  most  part, 
from  some  point  between  South  and  East ;  and,  when 
moderate,  arc  commonly  attended  with  tine  weather. 
'When  they  blow  fresher,  the  weather  is  often  cloudy, 
fhougJi  open  ;  and,  in   such  cases,  there  is  frequently 
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rain.  The  wind  sometimes  veers  to  the  North  East, 
North  Nortli  East,  or  even  North  North  "West,  biit 
never  lasts  long,  nor  blows  strong  from  thence  3  thoiigli 
it  is  commonly  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  and  close 
sultry  weather.  Ihe  quick  succession  of  vegetables 
has  been  already  mentioned  ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that 
the  changes  of  weather,  by  which  it  is  brought  about, 
are  considerable  enough  to  make  them  perceptible  to 
tlic  natives  as  to  their  method  of  life,  or  rather  that 
lliey  should  be  very  sensible  of  the  different  seasons. 
Ih's,  perhapfe,  m.ay  be  inferred  from  the  state  of  tlieir 
.vegetable  productions,  which  are  never  so  mucL  af- 
fected, with  respect  to  the  foHage,  as  to  shed  that  all  at 
once  ;  for  every  leaf  is  succeeded  by  another,  as  fast 
as  it  falls }  which  causes  that  appearance  of  universal 
and  continual  spring  found  here. 

*'  The  basis  of  the  island,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  en- 
i'wc\y  a  coral  rock,  which  is  the  only  sort  that  presents 
itself  on  the  shore.  Nor  did  we  see  the  least  appear- 
ance of  any  other  stone,  except  a  few  small  blue  peb- 
bles strewed  about  iht-Jiatoohas  ;  and  the  smooth,  solid 
black  stone,  something  like  the  lapis  lydius,  of  which 
the  natives  make  their  hatchets.  But  these  may,  pro- 
bably, have  been  brought  from  other  islands  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  for  a  piece  of  slaty,  iron-coloured 
stcne  was  bouglit  at  one  of  them,  which  was  never 
seen  here.  Though  the  coral  projects  in  many  places 
above  the  surface,  the  soil  is,  in  general,  of  a  consi^ 
derabie  depth.  In  all  cultivated  places,  it  is,  com- 
monly, of  a  loose,  black  colour  ;  produced,  seemingly, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  rotten  vegetables  that  are 
planted  there.  Underneath  which  is,  very  probably,  a 
clayey  stratum ;  for  a  soil  of  that  kind  is  often  seen 
botli  in  the  low,  and  in  the  rising  grounds  j  but  espe- 
cially in  several  places  toward  the  sliore,  Vvhere  it  is 
of  any  height ;  and,  when  broken  off,  appears  som:e- 
times  of  a  reddish,  though  oftener  of  a  brov/nish  yel- 
low colour,  and  of  a  prciiy  stiff  consistence.  "Where 
the  shore  is  low,  tiie  soil  is  commonly  sandy,  or  rather 
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composed  of  tritarated  coral ;  wkicli,  however,  yields 
bashes  growhig  with  great  luKuriance ;  and  is  some- 
times plant<?d,  not  unsuccessfally,  by  the  natives. 

''  Of  cultivated  fruits,  the  principal  are  plantains  ;  of 
whicli  they  have  fifteen  different  sorts  or  varieties ; 
bread-fruit ;  two  sorts  of  fruit  found  at  Otaheite,  and 
known  there  under  the  names  of  jamhii  and  eeevee ;  the 
latter  a  kind  of  plumb  3  and  vast  numbers  of  shad- 
docks, which,  however,  are  found  as  often  in  a  natural 
state,  as  planted. 

*■'  The  roots  are  yams,  of  which  are  two  sorts  ;  one 
black,  and  so  large,  that  it  often  weighs  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds ;  the  other  white,  and  long,  seldom 
weighing  a  pound ;  a  large  root,  called  kappe  -,  one 
not  unlike  our  white  potatoes,  called  mawhaha-y  the 
taro,  or  coccos  of  other  places  5  and  another,  named 
jcejee. 

*'  Besides  vast  numbei-s  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  they  have 
three  other  sorts  of  palms,  two  of  which  are  very- 
scarce.  One  of  them  is  called  heeoo ;  which  grows 
almost  as  high  as  the  cocoa-tree,  has  very  large  leaves 
plaited  like  a  fan,  and  clusters  or  bunches  of  globular 
nuts,  not  larger  than  a  smill  pistol  ball,  growing  amongst 
the  brandies,  with  a  very  hard  kernel,  which  is  some- 
times eat.  The  other  is  a  kind  of  cabbage-ti-ee,  not 
distinguishable  from  the  cocoa,  but  by  being  rather 
thicker,  and  by  having  its  leaves  more  ragged.  It  has 
a  cabbage  three  or  four  feet  long  ;  at  the  top  of  which 
are  the  leaves,  and  at  the  bottom  tlie  fruit,  which  is 
scarcely  two  inches  long,  resembling  an  oblong  cocoa- 
nut,  with  an  insipid  tenacious  kernel,  called,  by  the 
natives,  neeoogoola,  or  red  cocoa-nut,  as  it  assumes  a 
reddish  cast  when  ripe.  The  third  sort  is  called  otictq 
ongo,  and  much  commoner,  being  generallv  found 
planted  about  tivdirjiatookas.  It  seldom  growo  higher 
than  live  teet,  though  sometimes  to  eight ;  and  has  a 
%-a3t  number  of  oval  compressed  nuts,  as  large  as  a 
-pippin,  sticking  immediately  to  the  trunk,  amonorst 
tlie  ieavci,  v/hich  ar^  not  eat.     There  is  plenty  01  es- 
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celleiit  sngar-cane',  which  is  culti\ated  ;  gourds  ;  l^ain- 
boo  3  t-urnieric  ;  and  a  species  of  fig,  about  the  size  of 
a  small  cherry,  called  matte,  which,  though  wild/  is 
sometimes  eat.  But  the  catalogue  of  uncultivated 
plants  is  too  large  to  be  enumerated  here.  Besides  the 
pemphis  dccaspermum,  mallococca,  mala,  and  some 
otlier  n&w genera,  described  by  Dr.  Booster*,  there  are 
a  few  more  found  here  ;..  which,  perhaps,  the  different 
seasons  of  tlie  year,  and  his  short  stay,  did  not  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  take  notice  of  Although  it  did  not 
appear,  during  cur  longer  stay,  that  above  a  fourth  part 
of  the  trees,  and  other  plants,  were  in  tlower  j  a  cir- 
cumstance absolutely  necessary,  to  enable  one  to  distin- 
guish the  various  kinds. 

''  The  only  quadrupeds,  besides  hogs,  are  a  few  rats, 
and  some  dogs,  which  are  not  natives  of  the  place,  but 
produced  from  some  left  by  us  in  1 773,  and  by  others 
got  from  Feejee.  Fowls,  \\hich  are  of  a  large  breed, 
are  domesticated  here. 

"  Amongst  the  birds,  are  parrots,  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  common  grey  ones,  of  an  indifferent  green  on 
the  back  and  wings,  the  tail  bluish,  and  the  rest  of  a 
sooty  or  chocolate  brown  ;  parroquets,  not  larger  than 
a  sparrow,  of  a  line  yellowish  green,  witli  bright  azure 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  throat  and  belly 
red  J  besides  another  sort  as  large  as  a  dove,  with  a 
blue  crown  and  thighs,  the  throat  and  under  part  of 
the  head  crimson,  as  also  part  of  the  belly,  and  tlje 
rest  a  beautiful  green. 

"'  There  are  owls  about  the  size  of  our  common  sort, 
but  of  a  liner  plumage  3  the  cuckoos,  mentioned  at 
Palmerston's  Island  ;  king-fishers,  about  the  size  of  a 
thrush,  of  a  greenish  blue,  with  a  white  ring  about  tlie 
neck ;  and  a  bird  of  the  thrush  kind,  almost  as  big,  of 
a  dull  green  colour,  with  two  yellow  wattles  at  the  base 
of  the  bill,  A\-hich  is  the  only  singing  one  we  observed 
here  3  but  it  compensates  a  good  deal  for  the  want  of 

*  Se€  his  Charactcres  Ccncrum  P',ani»rtm.     Lond.  1776', 
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Others  by  the  strength  and  melody  of  its  notes,  which 
fill  the  woods  at  dawn,  in  the  evening,  and  at  the 
breaking  up  of  bad  weather. 

The  other  land  birds  are  rails,  as  large  as  a  pigeon^ 
of  a  variegated  grey  colour,  with  a  rusty  neck. ;  a  black 
sort  with  red  eyes,  not  larger  than  a  lark  3  large  violet- 
coloured  coots,  with  red  bald  crowns;  two  sorts  of 
fly-catchers ;  a  very  small  swallow  ;  and  three  sorts  of 
pigeons,  one  of  which  is  le  ramier  cuivre  of  Mons. 
Soiinerat*  \  anotlier,  half  the  size  of  the  common  sor", 
of  a  tight  greerl  on  the  back  and  wings,  with  a  red  fore- 
head ;  and  a  third,  somewhat  less,  of  a  purple  brown, 
but  whidsh  underneath. 

Of  water-fowl,  and  such  as  frequent  the  sea,  are 
the  ducks  seen  at  Annamooka,  tliough  scarce  herej 
blue  and  white  herons  ;  tropic  birds  ;  common  noddies; 
while  terns  ;  a  new  species  of  a  leaden  colour,  v.'ith  a 
black  crest ;  a  small  biueish  curlew;  and  a  large  plover, 
spotted  with  yellow.  Besides  the  large  bats,  mention- 
ed before,  there  is  also  the  comm.on  sort. 

The  only  noxious  or  disgusting  animals  of  the  rep- 
tile or  insect  tribe,  are'  sea-snake?,  three  feet  lont^, 
with  black  and  white  circles  alternately,  often  found 
on  shore ;  some  scorpions,  and  centipedes.  1  here  are 
fine  green  guanoes,  a  foot  and  a  half  long ;  another 
brown  and  spotted  lizard,  about  a  foot  long;  and  two 
other  small  sorts.  Am.ongst  the  other  insects  are  soma 
beautiful  moths  ;  batteriiies  ;  very  large  spiders  ;  and 
others ;  making,  in  the  whole,  about  tifiy  different 
sorts. 

The  sea  abounds  v/lth  fish,  though  the  variety  is  less 
than  might  be  expected.  The  most  tVcquent  sorts  aie 
mullets  j  several  sons  of  parrot-hsh  ;  silver  fish  ;  old 
wives  ;  some  beautitully  spotted  soles  ;  leather-jackets ; 
bonnetcs,  and  albicores ;  besides  the  eels  mentioned 
at  Palmerston's  Island  5  some  sharks  ;  rays  ;  pi^je-fishj 
a  sort  of  pike  ;  and  some  curious  devil-iish. 

♦   FjjA^eala  N.uve't  Julnce,  T..b.  CIL 
vol..    V.  .  II 
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The  many  reefs  and  shoals  on  the  Nortli  side  of  the 
island,  afford  shelter  for  an  endless  variety  of  shell-fish  j 
amongst  which  are  many  that  are  esteemed  precious 
in  Europe.  Such  as  the  true  hammer  oyster;  of 
which,  however,  none  could  be  obtained  entire ;  a 
large  indentated  oyster,  and  several  others  3  but  none 
of  the  common  sort ;  panamas  5  cones ;  a  sort  of 
gigantic  cockle,  found  also  in  the  East  Indies  j  j:)earl 
shell  oysters  3  and  many  others  -,  several  of  which,  I 
beheve,  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  the  most  dili- 
gent inquirers  after  that  branch  of  natural  history. 
There  are,  likewise,  seve^/al  sorts  of  sea  eggs  3  and 
many  very  fine  star-fiish  3  besides  a  considerable  variety 
of  corals  5  amongst  which  are  two  red  sorts  3  the  one 
most  elegantly  branched,  the  other  tubulous.  And 
there  is  no  less  variety  amongst  the  crabs  and  cray-fish, 
which  are  very  numerous,  lb  which  may  be  added, 
several  sorts  of  sponge  :  the  sea  liare,  holothuria^t  and 
the  like." 


CHAP.  IX. 

A  grand  Solemnity,  called  Natche,  in  Honour  of  the 
Kings  Son,  performed. — The  Processions'  and  other 
Ceremonies,  during  the  first  Day,  described.— -The 
Manner  of  passing  the  Night  at  the  Kings  House. 
'•^Continuation  of  the  Solemnity,  the  next  Day.-^- 
Conjectures  about  the  Nature  of  it. — Departurefroni 
Tongataloo,  and  Arrival  at  Eooa. — Account  of  that 
Island,  and  Transactions  there. 

We  were  now  ready  to  sail  3  but,  the  wind  being 
Easterly,  we  had  not  sufficient  day-light  to  turn 
through  tl>e  narrows,  either  with  the  morning,  or  with, 
(he  evening  flood  3  the  one  falling  out  too  early,  and 
the  other  too  late.     So  that,  without  a  leading^  wind> 
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.WTS  were  uiid^r  a  necessity  of  v^^aiting  two   or   tliree 
4ays. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  this  delay,  to  be  present 
at  a  public  solemnity,  to  which  the  King  had  invited 
us,  when  we  went  last  to  visit  him,  and  which,  he  had 
informed  us,  was  to  be  j>erformed  on  the  8th,  With  a 
view-  to  this,  he  and  all  the  people  of  note,  quitted  our 
iieighbouriiood  on  the  7th,  and  repaired  to  Mooa,  where- 
the  solemnity  was  to  be  exhibited.  A  party  of  us  fol- 
ioued  them  the  next  morning.  We  understood,  from 
.what  Poulaho  had  said  to  us,  that  his  son  and  heir  was 
now  to  be  initiated  into  certain  privileges ;  amongst 
which  was,  that  of  eating  with  his  father  j  an  honour 
he  had  not,  as  yet,  been  admitted  to. 

We  arrived  at  Mooa  about  eight  o'clock,  and  found 
the  King,  with  a  large  circle  of  attendants  sitting  be- 
fore him,  within  an  inclosure  so  small  and  dirty,  as  to 
-excite  my  wonder  that  any  such  could  be  found  in  that 
neighbourhood.     They  were  intent  upon  their  usual 
morning  occupation,  in  preparing  a  bowl  of  kava.     As 
this  was  no  liquor  for  us,  we  walked  out  to  visit  some 
of  our  friends,  and  to  observe  what  preparations  might 
be  making  for  the  ceremony,  which  was  soon  to  begin. 
About  ten  o'clock,   the  people  began  to  assemble  in  a 
large  area,  which  is  before  the  malaee,  or  great  house, 
to  which  we  had  been  conducted  the  first  time  we 
visited  Mooa.     At  the  end  of  a  road,  that  opens  into 
this  area,  stood  some  men  with  spears  and  clubs,  who 
kept  constantly  reciting,  or  chanting,  short  sentences, 
in  a  mournful  tone,  which  conveyed  some  idea  of  dis- 
tress, and  as  if  they  called  for  something.     This  was 
continued  about  an  hour  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  many 
people  came  down  the  road,  each  of  them  bringing  a 
yam,  tied  to   the  middle  of  a  pole,  which   they  laid 
down,  before  the  persons  who  continued  repeating  the 
sentences.     While  this  was  going  on.  the   King  and 
Prince  arrived,  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  area  j 
and  we  were  desired  to  sit  down  by  them,  but  to  pull 
oft'  our  hats,  and  to  untie  our  hair.     The  bearers  of 
ii2 
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the  y?.ms  being  all  come  in,  each  pole  v/as  taken  up 
between  two  men,  who  carried  it  over  their  shoulders. 
After  forming  themselves  into  companies,  of  ten  or 
t\^'eUe  persons  each,  they  marched  across  the  place, 
with  a  quick  pace ;  each  company  headed  by  a  man 
bearing  a  club  or  spear,  and  guarded,  on  the  right,  by 
several  others,  armed  with  different  weapons.  A  man 
carrying  a  living  pigeon  en  a  perch,  closed  the  rear  of 
the  procession,  in  which  about  two  hundred  and  lift^ 
persons  walked. 

Omai  was  desired  by  me,  to  ask  the  Chief,  to  what 
place  the  yams  were  to  be  thus  carried,  with  so  much 
solemnity  ?  but,  as  he  seemed  unwiUing  to  give  us  the 
information  we  wanted,  tuo  or  three  ,of  us  followed 
the  procession,  contrary  to  his  inclination.  We  found 
that  they  stopped  before  a  7norai  oy  Jiatooha*  of  one 
house  standing  upon,  a  mount,  which  was  hardly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  \\  here  they  first  assem- 
bled. Here  we  observed  them  depositing  the  yams„ 
and  making  them  up  into  bundles  ;  but  for  what  pur- 
pose, we  could  not  learn.  And,  as  cur  presence  seem- 
ed to  give  them  uneasiness,  Ave  left  them,  and  returxi- 
ed  to  Poulaho,  who  told  us,  we  might  am.use  ourselves 
hy  walking  about,  as  nothing  would  be  done  for  some 
time.  The  fear  cf  losing  any  part  of  the  ceremony, 
prevented  our  being  long  abseit.  AVhen  we  returned 
to  the  King,  he  desired  me  to  order  the  boat's  crew  not 
to  stir  from  the  boat ;  for,  as  every  thing  would,  very 
soon,  be  taloo,  if  any  of  our  people,  or  of  their  own, 
should  be  found  walking  about,  ihey  would  be  knock- 
ed down  with  clubs  5  nay  vmieed,  that  is,  killed.  He 
also  acquainted  us,  ih^.t  we  could  not  be  present  at  the 
ceremony  ;  but  that  we  should  be  conducted  to  a  place, 
vhere  we  mJght  see  eveiy  tliing  that  passed.  Objec- 
tions were  made  to  our  dress.  "We  were  told,  that,  to 
qualify  us  to  be  present,  it  was  necessar}-  that  A\e  should 


♦  Tliis  is  the  fcUoka  mentioned  above  by  Mr.  AndersoB, 
p.  350.  -^  ^  •    ' 
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be  naked  35  low  lis  tlic  breast,  with  our  hats  off,  and 
our  hair  untied.  Omai  otiered  to  conform  to  these  re- 
quisites, and  began  to  strip ;  other  objections  were 
then  started 3  so  iliat  the  exclusion  was  given  to  him 
equally  with  ourselves. 

I  did  not  much  like  this  restriction  ;  and,  therefore, 
stole  out,  to  see  what  might  now  be  going  forward.  I 
found  very  few  people  stirring,  except  those  dressed  to 
attend  the  ceremony  j  some  of  whom  had  in  their 
hands  small  poles,  about  four  feet  long,  and  to  the  under- 
part  of  these  were  fastened  two  or  three  other  sticks. 
Hot  bigger  than  one's  finger,  and  about  six  inches  in 
length.  These  men  were  going  toward  the  moral  ju^t 
mentioned.  I  took  the  same  road,  and  was,  several 
limes,  stopped  by  them,  all  crying  out  taloo.  Howr 
ever,  I  v\ ent  forward,  without  much  regarding  them, 
till  1  came  in  sight  of  the  worai,  and  of  the  people 
'^vho  were  sitting  before  it.  I  was  now  urged,  veiy 
strongly,  to  go  back ;  and,  not  knowing  what  might 
be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal,  I  complied.  I  had 
observed,  that  the  people  who  carried  the  poles,  passed 
this  vwrai,  or  what  I  may,  as  well,  call  temple  j  and 
guessing,  from  this  circumstance,  that  something  was 
Transacting  beyond  it,  which  might  be  worth  looking 
at,  I  had  thoughts  of  advancing,  by  making  a  round, 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  I  was  so  closely  watclied  by  three 
men,  that  I  could  not  put  my  design  in  execution.  In 
order  to  shake  these  tellows  off,  I  returned  to  the  mu' 
laec,  where  I  had  left  the  King,  and,  from  thence, 
made  an  elopement  a  second  time  -,  but  I  instandy  met 
-with  the  same  three  men  ;  so  that  it  seemed,  as  if  they 
had  been  ordered  to  watch  my  motions.  I  paid  no  re- 
gard to  what  tliey  said  or  did,  till  I  came  within  sight 
of  the  King's  principal ^c/oo^a  or  moral,  which  I  have 
already  described*,  before  which  a  great  number  of 
men  were  sitting,  being  the  same  persons  whom  1  had 
just  before  seen  pass  by   the  other  moral,  Irom  which 

■   -...I.  .1  ■ '. ■"     '  ->      V 

♦  See  p.  342. 
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this  was  but  a  little  distant.  Observing  that  I  conld 
watch  the  proceedings  of  this  company  from  the  King's 
plantation,  I  repaired  hither,  very  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  who  attended  me. 

As  soon  as  I  got  in,  I  acquainted  the  gentlemen  who 
had  come  with  me  from  the  ships,  with  what  I  had 
seen  j  and  we  took  a  proper  station,  to  watch  the  re- 
sult. The  number  of  people,  at  the  fiatooka,  continu- 
ed to  increase  for  some  time  ;  and,  at  length,  we  could 
see  them  quit  their  sitting  posture,  and  march  off  in 
procession.  They  walked  in  pairs,  one  after  anotlier, 
eveiy  pair  carrying,  between  them,  one  of  the  small 
poles  above-mentioned,  on  their  shoulders.  We  viere 
told,  that  t)>e  small  pieces  of  sticks,  fastened  to  tlie 
poles,  were  yams ;  so  that,  probably,  they  were  meant 
to  represent  this  root  emblematically.  The  hindmost 
man  of  each  couple,  for  the  most  part,  placed  one  o( 
his  hands  to  the  middle  of  the  pole,  as  if,  without  this 
additional  support,  it  ^^^ere  not  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
weight  that  hung  to  it,  and  under  which  they  all  seem- 
ed to  bend,  as  they  walked.  This  procession  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  pairs,  and  all,  or  most  of 
them,  men  of  rank.  They  came  close  by .  the  fence 
behind  which  we  stood ;  so  that  we  had  a  full  view  of 
diem. 

Having  waited  here  till  they  had  all  passed,  we 
then  repaired  to  Poulaho^s  house,  and  saw  him  going 
out.  We  could  not  be  allowed  to  follow  him  j  but 
were,  forthwith,  conducted  to  the  place  allotted  to  us, 
which  was  behind  a  fence,  adjoining  to  the  area  of  the 
Jiatooka  where  the  yams  had  been  deposited  in  the  fore- 
noon. As  we  were  not  the  only  people  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  being  publicly  present  at  this  ceremony, 
but  allowed  to  peep  from  behind  the  curtain,  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  company  j  and  I  observed,  that  all  the 
other  inclosures,  round  the  place,  were  filled  with  peo- 
ple. And  yet,  all  imaginable  care  seemed  to  be  taken, 
that  they  should  see  as  li  tie  as  possible  j  for  the  fences 
tad  not  only  been  repaired  tliat  morning,  but^  in  many 
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places,  raised  higher  than  common  ;  so  that  the  tallest 
man  could  not  look  over  them.  To  remedy  this  defect 
in  oar  station,  we  took  the  liberty  to  cut  holes  in  the 
fence,  witli  our  knives  ;  and,  by  this  means,  we  could 
see,  pretty  distinctly,  ever}'  thing  that  was  transacting 
on  the  other  side. 

On  our  arrival  at  our  station,  w^e  found  two  or  three 
hundred  people,  sitting  on  the  grass,  near  the  end  of 
the  road  that  opened  into  the  area  of  the  morai ;  and 
the  number  continually  increased,  by  others  joining 
them.  At  length,  arrived  a  few  men  carrying  some 
small  poles,  and  branches  or  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree ;  and,  upon  their  lirst  appearance,  an  old  man 
seated  himself  in  the  road,  and,  witli  his  face  toward 
them,  pronounced  a  long  oration  in  a  serious  tone. 
He  then  retired  back,  and  the  others  advancing  to  the> 
sniddle  of  the  area,  began  to  erect  a  small  shed ;  em- 
ploying, for  that  purpose,  the  materials  above-men- 
tioned. When  they  had  finished  their  work,  they  all 
squatted  down,  for  a  moment,  before  it,  then  rose  up, 
-and  retired  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  Soon  after, 
came  Poulaho's  son,  preceded  by  four  or  live  men,  and 
they  seated  themselves  a  little  aside  from  the  shed,  and 
rather  behind  it.  After  them,  appeared  twelve  or  four- 
teen women  of  the  first  rank,  walking  slowly  in  pairs, 
each  pair  caiTying  between  tliem  a  narrow  piece  of 
white  cloth  extended,  about  two  or  three  yards  in 
■length.  These  marched  up  to  the  Prince,  squatted 
down  before  him ;  and,  having  wrapped  some  of  the 
pieces  of  the  cloth  they  had  brought,  round  his  body, 
they  rose  up,  and  retired  in  the  same  order,  to  some 
distance  on  his  left,  and  there  seated  tliemselves.  Pou- 
iaho  himself  soon  made  his  appearance,  preceded  by 
four  men,  who  walked  two  and  two  abreast,  and  sat 
down  on  his  son's  left  hand,  about  twenty  paces  from 
him.  The  young  Prince,  then,  quitting  his  first  posi- 
tion, went  and  sat  down  under  the  shed,  with  his  at- 
tendants ;  and  a  considerable  number  more  placed 
themselves  on    the  grass,  before    \h'is  royal  canopy. 
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Ihe  Prince  himself  sat  facing  the  people^  willi  hi>?  back 
to  the  mcroi.  Ihis  being  done,  three  €on;p;;nies,  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  men  in  each,  started  np  fiom  amongst 
the  large  cro\Yd,  a  htllc  after  each  other,  and  rAinning 
hastily  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  area,  sat  dov  n  for  a 
few  seconds  :  after  \\  hich  they  returned,  iu  the  same 
iTianner,  to -their  former  s(ali(,ns.  To  (hem  succeeded 
iv.  o  men,  each  of  uhom  held  a  RmaU  green  bviinch  in 
his  hand,  ^vho  got  vip  and  cipproriched  tlic  Prince,  sit- 
tirg  down,  for  a  few  seconds,  tliree  different  times,  as 
they  advanced  3  r-nd  then,  turning  their  backs,  retired 
in  the  some  manner,  inclining  their  bnmches  to  each 
otiier  as  they  sat.  In  a  htile  time,  tw  o  m;cre  repeated 
this  ceremony. 

The  grand  procession ,  which  I  had  seen  march  off 
,irom  the  other  m^^rai,  now  began  to  come  in.  I'o 
judge  of  the  circuit  they  had  made,  from  the  timp 
they  had  been  absept,  it  must  have  been  pretty  large. 
As  they  entered  the  area,  they  marched  up  to  the  right 
of  tlie  shed,  and,  having  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
grass,  deposited  their  pretended  burthens  (the  pcks 
above-menticBed),  ard  iiKed  round  to  the  Prince. 
Ihey  then  rose  up,  and  retired  in  the  srjrre  order,  closing 
their  hands,  which  they  held  before  them,  with  the 
most  serious  aspect,  and  seated  themselves  along  thg 
iront  of  the  area.  During  all  the  time  that  this  num.er 
rous  band  v\  ere  coming  in,  j^nd  depositing  tlieir  pole.s, 
three  men,  who  sat  under  t|je  shed,  with  the  Prince, 
continued  pronouncing  separate  sentences,  in  a  melan- 
rhtily  tore.  After  this,  a  profound  silence  ensued  fcr 
a  little  tinie,  nnd  then  a  mnn,  \^ho  sat  in  the  front  of 
the  area,  began  an  oration  (or  prayer),  during  which, 
at  several  ditierent  times,  he  v>ent  and  broke  or.e  of 
the  poles,  m  hich  had  been  brought  in  by  those  vx  ho  had 
v.alked  in  procession.  When  he  had  ended,  the  peo- 
ple, sitting  before  the  shed,  separated,  to  make  a  lane, 
tlnough  which  the  Prince  and  his  attendants  passed,  ancj 
the  assembly  bioke  up. 

Some  of  pur  party^  satisfied  with  what  tliey  had  al- 
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rca(3y  seen,  now  returned  to  the  ships ;  but  I,  and  two 
or  three  more  of  tlie  officers,  remahied  at  Mooa,  to 
see  the  conclusion  of  the  solemnity,  which  was  not  to 
be  till  the  next  day ;  being  desirous  of  omitting  no  op- 
portunity, which  might  aftbrd  any  information  about 
the  religious  or  the  political  institutions  of  tliis  people. 
The  small  sticks  or  poles,  which  had  been  brought  into 
tlie  area,  by  those  who  walked  in  procession,  being 
left  lying  on  the  ground,  after  the  crowd  had  dispersed 
I  went  and  examined  them.  I  found,  tliat  to  the  mid- 
dle of  each,  two  or  three  small  sticks  were  tied,  as  has 
been  related.  Yet  we  had  been  repeatedly  told  by  the 
natives,  who  stood  near  us,  that  they  were  young  yams ; 
insomuch  that  some  of  our  gentlemen  believed  them, 
^rather  than  their  own  eyes.  A?,  I  had  the  demonstra- 
tion of  my  senses  to  satisfy  me,  that  they  were  not 
real  yams,  it  is  clear,  that  we  ought  to  have  understood 
them,  that  they  were  only  the  artilicial  representations 
of  these  roots. 

Our  supper  was  got  ready  about  seven  o'clock.  It 
consisted  of  fish  and  yams.  We  might  have  had  pork 
also  ;  but  we  did  not  choose  to  kill  a  large  hog,  which 
tlie  King  had  given  to  us  for  that  purpose.  He  supped 
with  usj  and  drank  pretty  freely  of  brandy  and  water; 
so  that  he  went  to  bed  with  a  sufficient  dose.  We 
passed  the  night  in  the  same  house  with  him,  and  seve- 
ral of  his  attendants. 

About  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  waked, 
and  conversed  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  went  to 
sleep  again.  All,  but  Poukilio  himself,  rose  at  day- 
break, and  went,  I  know  not  whither.  Soon  after,  a 
woman,  one  of  those  ^^  ho  generally  attended  upon  the 
Chief,  came  in,  and  incjuired  where  he  was.  J  pointed 
him  out  to  her ;  and  she  immediately  sat  down  by  him, 
and  began  the  same  operation,  which  Mr.  Anderson 
Iiad  seen  practised  upon  Futtafaihe,  tapping  or  beating 
gently,  with  her  clinched  fists,  on  his  thighs.  I'his, 
iijslead  of  prolonging  his  sleeps  as  A\as  intended,  had 
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the  contrary  effect ;  however,  tliough  he  awaked^  he 

continued  to  lie  down. 

Omai,  and  I,  now  went  to  visit  the  Prince,  who  had 
parted  from  us  early  in  tlie  evening.  For  he  did  not 
lodge  with  the  King  ;  but  in  apartments  of  his  own, 
or,  at  least,  such  as  had  been  allotted  to  him,  at  some 
distance  from  his  father's  house.  We  found  him  with 
a  circle  of  boys,  or  youtlis,  about  his  own  age,  sitting 
before  him  ;  and  an  old  woman,  and  an  old  man,  who 
seemed  to  have  the  care  of  him,  sitting  behind.  There 
were  others,  both  men  and  women,  employed  about 
their  necessary  affairs,  in  different  departments ;  who^ 
probably,  belonged  to  his  household. 

From  the  Prince  we  returned  to  the  King,  By  this 
time  he  had  got  up,  and  had  a  crowded  circle  before 
him,  composed  chiefly  of  old  men.  While  a  large 
bowl  of  kava  was  preparing,  a  baked  hog  and  yams, 
smoking  hot,  were  brought  in  ;  the  greatest  part  of 
which  fell  to  our  share,  and  was  very  acceptable  to  the 
boat's  crew  :  for  these  people  eat  very  little  in  a  morn- 
ing )  especially  the  kava  drinkers.  I  afterward  walked 
out,  and  visited  several  other  Chiefs  3  and  found,  that 
all  of  them  were  taking  their  morning  draught,  or  had 
already  taken  it.  Retum'-ng  to  the  King,  1  found  him 
asleep  in  a  small  retired  hut,  with  two  women  tapping 
on  his  breech.  About  eleven  o'clock  he  arose  again  ; 
and  then  some  fish  and  yams,  w^hich  tasted  as  if  they 
had  been  stewed  in  cocoa-nut  milk,  were  brought  to 
him.  Of  these  he  eat  a  large  portion,  and  lay  down 
once  more  to  sleep.  I  now  left  him,  and  carried  to  the 
Prir.ce  a  present  of  clolh,  beads,  and  other  articles, 
which  I  had  brought  with  me  from  the  ship  for  the.  pur- 
pose. There  was  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cloth  to 
make  him  a  complete  suit  3  and  he  was  immediately 
decked  out  with  it.  Proud  of  his  dress,  he  first 
went  to  shew  himself  to  his  father ;  and  then  con* 
ducted  me  to  his  mother;  with  whom  were  about 
ten  or  a  dozen  olher   women  of  a  respectable  ap- 
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pcarancc.  Here  the  Prince  changed  his  apparel,  and 
made  me  a  present  of  tu'o  pieces  of  the  cloth  manu- 
factured in  the  island.  By  this  time  it  was  past  noon, 
when,  by  appointment,  I  repaired  to  tlie  palace  to  din- 
ner. Several  of  our  gentlemen  had  returned,  this 
morning,  from  tli.e  ships ;  and  we  w^ere  all  invited  to 
the  feast,  which  was  presently  served  up,  and  consisted 
of  two  pigs  and  yams.  I  roused  the  drowsy  monarch 
to  partake  of  what  he  had  provided  for  our  entertain- 
ment. In  the  mean  time,  two  mullets,  and  some  shell- 
fish, M'ere  brought  t®  him,  as  I  supposed,  for  his  sepa- 
rate portion.  But  he  joined  it  to  our  fare,  sat  down 
with  tis,  and  made  a  hearty  m<^al. 

When  dinner  was  over,  we  were  told  that  the  cere- 
mony Mould  soon  begin ;  and  were  strictly  enjoined 
not  to  walk  out.  I  had  resolved,  however^  to  peep  no 
longer  from  behind  the  curtain,  but  to  mix  with  tlie 
actors  themselves,  if  possible.  With  this  view,  I  stole 
out  from  the  plantation,  and  walked  toward  the  morai, 
the  seen©  of  the  solemnity.  I  was,  several  times,  de- 
sired to  go  back,  by  people  whom  I  met ;  but  I  paid 
no  regard  to  them ;  and  they  suffered  me  to  pass  oil. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  moral,  I  found  a  number  of  ■ 
men  seated  on  the  side  of  the  area,  on  each  side  of  the 
road  that  leads  up  to  it.  A  few  were  sitting  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  tlie  area ;  and  two  men  in  the  middle  of 
it,  with  their  faces  turned  to  the  moral.  When  I  got 
into  the  midst  of  the  first  company,  I  was  desired  to 
sit  down  ;  which  I  accordingly  did.  Where  I  sat, 
there  were  lying  a  number  of  small  bundles  or  parcels, 
composed  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  tied  to  sticks  made 
into  the  form  of  hand-barrows.  AU  the  information  I 
could  get  about  them  was,  that  they  were  tahoo.  Our 
number  kept  continually  increasing  ;  every  one  coming 
from  tlie  same  quarter.  From  time  to  time,  one  or 
another  of  tlie  company  turned  himself  to  those  who 
'teere  coming  to  join  us,  and  made  a  short  speech  ;  in 
which  I  could  remark  that  the  word  arekse,   that  is 
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King,  was  generally  mentioned.  One  man  said  some-* 
thing  that  produced  bursts  of  hearty  laughter  from  all 
the  crowd ;  otliers,  of  the  speakers,  met  with  public 
applause.  I  was,  several  times,  desired  to  leave  the 
place  ;  and,  at  last,  when  tlicy  found  that  I  would  not 
atir,  after  some  seeming  consultation,  they  applied  to 
nie  to  uncover  my  shoulders  as  theirs  were.  With  this 
request  I  complied ;  and  then  tliey  seemed  to  be  no 
longer  uneasy  at  my  presence. 

I  sat  a  full  hour,  without  any  thing  more  going  for- 
ward, beside  what  I  have  mentioned.  At  length  the 
Prince,  the  women,  and  the  King,  all  came  in,  as  they 
had  done  the  day  before.  The  Prince,  being  placed 
under  the  shed,  after  his  father's  arrival,  two  men, 
each  carrying  a  piece  of  mat,  came,  repeating  some- 
thing seriously,  and  put  them  about  him.  The  assem- 
bled people  now  began  tlieir  operations  •,  and  hrst,  three 
companies  ran  backward  and  forward  across  the  area, 
as  described  in  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
former  day.  Soon  after,  the  two  men,  who  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  area,  made  a  short  speech  or  prayer  j 
and  then  the  whole  body,  amongst  whom  I  had  my 
place,  started  up,  and  ran  and  seated  themselves  before 
the  shed  under  which  the  Prince,  and  three  or  four 
men,  were  sitting.  I  was  now  partly  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  one  of  the  company,  who  seemed  very 
assiduous  to  serve  me.  By  his  means,  I  was  placed  in 
such  a  situation,  that,  if  I  had  been  allowed  to  make 
use  of  my  eyes,  nothing  that  passed  could-  have  es- 
caped me.  But  it  w^s  necessary  to  sit  witli  down-cast 
looks,  and  demure  as  maids. 

Soon  after,  the  procession  came  in,  as  on  the  day  be- 
fore 'j  each  two  persons  bearing  on  their  shoulders  a 
pole,  round  the  middle  of  which,  a  cocoa-nut  leaf  was 
plaited.  These  were  deposited  with  ceremonies  simi- 
lar to  those  observed  on  the  preceding  day.  lliis  tirst 
procession  was  followed  by  a  second ;  the  men  com- 
posing which,  brought  baskets,  such  as  are  usually 
employed  by  this  people  to  carry  provisions  in,  and 
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made  of  palm  leave'^..  These  were  followed  by  a  third 
procession,  in  which  were  brought  different  kinds  of 
small  fish  ;,  each  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  forked  stick. 
The  baskets  were  carried  up  to  an  old  man,  whom  I 
took  to  be  the  Chief  Friest,  and  who  sat  on  the  Prince's 
right-hand,  without  the  shed.  He  held  each  in  his 
hand,  while  lie  made  a  short  speech  or  prayer  j  then 
Lid  it  down,  and  called  for  another,  repeating  the  same 
words  as  before  ;  and  tlms  he  went  through  the  whole 
nuiuber  of  baskets.  Tin?  fish  were  presented,  one  by 
ore,  on  the  forked  sticks,  as  tliey  came  lu,  to  two  nien^ 
who  sat  on  the  left ;  and  who,  till  now,  held  green 
branches  in  their  hands.  The  tirst  fish  they  laid  down 
on  their  right,  and  the  second  on  their  left.  When 
the  third  was  presented,  a  stout  looking  man,  who  sat 
behind  th.e  otlier  two,  reached  his  arm  over  betweea 
them,  and  made  a  snatch  at  it^  as  also  did  tlie  other 
two,  at  the  very  same  time.  Thus  they  seemed 
to  contend  for  ever>'  fi»h  that  was  presented  j  but  as 
there  were  two  hands  against  one,  besides  the  advan- 
tage of  situation,  the  man  behind  got  nothing  but 
pieces  -,  for  he  never  quitted  his  hold,  till  the  fish  was 
torn  out  of  his  hand  >  and  what  little  remained  in  it> 
he  shook  out  behind  him.  The  others  laid  what  they 
got,  on  the  right  and  left  alternately.  At  length,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  the  man  behind  got  posscssioa 
of  a  whole  fish,  without  either  of  the  other  two  so 
m'uch  as  touching  it.  At  this,  the  word  mareeai, 
which  signil  .^  very  good,  or  well  done,  was  uttered  in 
a  low  voice  throughout  the  whole  crowd.  It  seemed, 
that  he  had  performed  now  all  that  was  expected  from 
him  ;  for  he  made  no  attempt  upon  the  few  fish  that 
came  after.  These  fish,  as  also  the  baskets,  were  all 
delivered,  by  tlie  persons  who  brought  them  in,  sit- 
ting ;  and,  in  the  same  order  and  manner,  the  small 
poles,  which  the  first  procession  carried,  had  been  laid 
upon  the  ground. 

'Ihe  last  procession  being  closed,  there  was  some 
speaking  or  praying,  by  different  persons.     Then,  on 
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some  signal  being  given,  we  all  started  up,  ran  several 
paces  to  the  left,  and  sat  dovv-n  with  our  backs  to  the 
Prince,  and  the  few  who  remained  with  him.  I  was 
desired  not  to  look  behind  me.  However,  neither  this 
injunction,  nor  the  remembrance  of  Lot's  wife,  dis- 
couraged me  from  facing  about.  I  now  saw  that  the 
Prince  had  turned  his  face  to  the  moral.  But  this  last 
movement  had  brought  so  many  people  between  him 
and  me,  that  I  could  not  perceive  what  was  doing.  I 
was  afterward  assured,  that,  at  this  very  time,  the 
Prince  was  admitted  to  the  high  honour  of  eating  witli 
his  father  J  which,  till  now,  had  never  been  permitted 
to  him  7  a  piece  of  roasted  yam  being  presented  to  each 
of  them  for  this  purpose.  This  was  the  more  probable, 
as  we  had  been  told,  before-hand,  that  this  was  to 
liappen  during  the  solemnity  -,  and  as  all  the  people 
turned  their  backs  to  them,  at  this  time,  which  thej 
always  do  when  their  monarch  eats. 

After  some  little  time,  we  all  faced  about,  and 
formed  a  semicircle  before  the  Prince,  leaving  a  large 
open  space  between  us.  Presently  there  appeared  some 
men  coming  toward  us,  two  and  two,  bearing  large 
sticks,  or  poles,  upon  their  shoulders,  making  a  noise 
that  might  be  called  singing,  and  v.-aving  their  hands  as 
they  advanced.  When  they  had  got  close  up  to  us, 
they  made  a  shew  of  walking  very  fast,  without  pro- 
ceeding a  single  step.  Immediately  after,  three  or  four 
men  started  up  from  the  crowd,  with  large  sticks  in 
their  hands,  v/ho  ran  toward  those  new-comers.  The 
latter  instantly  threw  down  the  poles  from  their  shoul- 
ders, and  scampered  off  3  and  the  others  attacked  the 
poles ;  and,  having  beat  tliem  most  unmercifully,  re- 
turned to  their  places.  As  the  pole- bearers  ran  off, 
they  gave  the  challenge  that  is  usual  here  in  wrestling ; 
and,  not  long  after,  a  number  of  stout  fellows  came 
from  the  same  quarter,  repeating  the  challenge  as  they 
advanced.  These  were  opposed  by  a  party  who  came 
from  the  opposite  side  almost  at  the  same  instant.  The 
two  paities  paraded  about  the  area  for  a  few  minute-i. 
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^iid  tlien  retired,  each  to  their  own  side.  After  this, 
diere  were  wrestling  and  boxing-matches  for  about 
half  an  hour.  Then  t\^'omen  seated  themsehes  before 
the  Prince,  and  made  speeches,  addressed,  as  I  thought, 
entirely  to  him.  With  this  the  solemnity  ended,  and 
the  whole  assembly  broke  up, 

I  now  went  and  examined  the  several  baskets  which 
had  been  presented  ;  a  curiosity  that  I  \vas  not  allowed 
before  to  indulge  j  because  every  thing  was  then  ial-oo. 
But  the  solemnity  being  now  over,  they  became,  simply, 
what  I  found  them  to  be,  empty  baskets  So  that,, 
whatexer  they  were  supposed  to  contain,  was  emblema* 
tically  represented.  And  so,  indeed,  was  every  other 
ihing  which  had  been  brought  in  procession,  except  the 
fish. 

We  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  find  out  the  meaning, 
not  only  of  the  ceremony  in  general,  which  is  called 
Natche,  but  of  its  different  parts.  We  seldom  got  any 
other  answer  to  our  inquiries,  but  taboo;  a  word  which, 
I  have  before  obser\^ed,  is  applied  to  many  other  things. 
But,  as  the  Prince  was,  evidently,  the  principal  per- 
son concerned  in  it,  and  as  we  had  been  told  by  the 
King,  ten  days  before  the  celebration  of  the  Natche, 
Uiat  the  people  would  bring  in  yams  for  him  and  his 
son  to  eat  together  j  and  as  he  even  described  some 
part  of  the  ceremony,  we  concluded,  from  what  he 
had  then  said,  and  from  what  we  now  saw,  that  an  oath 
of  allegiance,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  or  solemn 
promise,  was,  on  this  occasion,  made  to  the  Prince, 
as  the  immediate  successor  to  the  regal  dignity,  to 
stand  by  him,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  several  ar- 
ticles that  were  here  emblematically  represented.  This 
seems  the  more  probable,  as  all  the  principal  people  of 
the  island,  whom  we  had  ever  seen,  assisted  in  the 
processions.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  was 
conducted  with  a  great  deal  of  mysterious  solemnity ; 
and,  that  there  was  a  mixture  of  religion  in  tlie  insti- 
tution, was  evident,  not  only  fi-om  the  place  where  it 
-was  performed,  but  from  the  manner  of  performing  it. 
Kk2 
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Our  dress  and  deportment  had  never  been  called  in 
question  upon  any  former  occasion  whatever.  Now, 
it  \VM  expected  that  we  should  be  uncovered  as  low  v.a 
the  waist ;  that  our  hair  should  be  loose,  and  flowing 
over  our  shoulders;  that  we  should,  like  themselves, 
sit  cross-legged ;  and,  at  times,  in  the  most  humble 
posture,  widi  down-cast  eyes,  and  hands  locked  toge- 
ther ;  all  which  requisites  were  most  devoutly  ob- 
seiTcd  by  the  whole  assembly.  And,  lastly,  every  c:.c 
was  excluded  from  the  solemnity,  but  the  principal 
people,  and  those  who  assisted  in  the  celebration.  All 
these  circumstances  were  to  me  a  sufficient  testimony, 
that,  upon  this  occasion,  they  consider  themselves  as 
acting  under  tlie  immediate  inspection  of  a  Supreme 
Being. 

The  present  Natche  may  be  considered,  from  the 
above  account  of  it,  as  merely  figurative.  For  the 
small  quantity  of  }  ams,  which  we  saw  the  first  day, 
could  not  be  intended  as  a  general  contribution  :  and, 
indeed,  we  were  given  to  understand,  that  they  were 
fl  portion  consecrated  to  the  Otooa,  or  Divinity.  But 
we  were  informed,  that,  in  about  three  months,  there 
w^ould  be  performed,  on  the  same  account,  a  far  mpre 
important  and  grander  solemnity;  on  wliich  occasion, 
not  only  the  tribute  of  Tongataboo,  but  that  of  Hapaee, 
Vavaoo,  and  of  all  the  other  islands,  would  be  brought 
to  the  Chief,  and  confirmed  more  awfully,  by  sacri- 
ficing ten  human  victims  from  amongst  the  inferior 
sort  of  people.  A  horrid  solemnity  indeed!  and  which 
is  a  most  significant  instance  of  the  influence  of  gloomy 
and  ignorant  superstition,  over  tlie  minds  of  one  of  the 
most  benevolent  and  humane  nations  upon  earth.  On 
inquiring  into  the  reasons  of  so  barbarous  a  practice, 
they  .only  said,  that  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
Natche;  and  that,  if  they  omitted  it,  the  Deity  would 
pertainly  destroy  their  King. 

Before  the  assembly  broke  up,  tlie  day  was  far  spent ; 
and  as  we  were  at  some  distance  fi-om  the  ships,  and 
ii'Ad  an  intricate  najngation  to  go  through,  ^^•e  v.ere  in 
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!r^.?te  to  set  out  iyam  Mooa.     When  I  took  leave  of 
Pouhho,  he  pressed  me  nmch  to  stay  till  the  next  day, 
to  be  present  at  a  funeral  ceremony,      Ihe  wife  of 
Mnreewagee,  who  was  molher-in-lav/  to  the  King,  h;qd 
lately  died ;    aud  her  corjxse  had,   on  account  of  the 
Nalc/ie,  been  carried  on  board  a  canoe  thai    lay  in  the 
hgoon.     Poulaho  told  me.  tliat,  as  soon  as  he  had  paid 
tJie  last  offices  lo  her,  he  would  attend  nic  to  Eooa  ; 
hilt,  if  I  did  not  wait,  he  would  follow  nic  thitiier.     1 
tinderstood,  at  the  same  time,  that,  Tf  it  had  not  been 
:^r  the  dea^h  of  this  woman,  most  of  the  Chiefs  would 
have  accompanied  as  to  that  island}  where,  it  seems, 
all  of  them  have  possessions.     I  would  gladly  liave 
waited  to  sec  this  ceremony  also,  had  not  the  tide  been 
Eow  farourable  for  tlic  ships  to  get  thror.gh  the  nar- 
rows.    T'he    wind,   besides,    which,  for  several'  days 
past,  had  been  very  boisterous,  was  liow  B^oderatr-  ri.cf 
settled  3  arid  to  have  lost  thi^  opportunity,  might  have 
«tetained  us  a  fortnight  longer.     Bur  v.hat  was  decisive 
against  my  waiting,  v;e  understood  that  the  funeral  ce- 
ycmonies  would  last  five  cays,  v.'hicli  wa.s  too  long  a 
sFme,  as  the  ships  lay  in  such  a  situation,  that  I  could, 
not  get  to  sea  at  pleasure.     I,  hov.-ev^r,  assured  thn 
King,  that,  if  we  did  not  sail,  I  should  certainly  visit 
him  again  the  next  cay.     And  so  we  all  took  lea\e 
of  him,  and  set  out  for  the  ships^  where  we  arrived 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evenir.g. 

I  h.acl  forgot  to  mention,  that  Omai  was  present 
at  this  second  day's  ceremony  as  v;ell  as  m}'self ;  but 
we  v.-ere  not  together 3  nor  cild  I  know  tliat  he  was 
tlK-re,  till  it  was  almcst  over.  He  after^vard  told  me,, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  King  sav.-  that  I  had  stolen  out  from 
the  plantation,  he  sent  several  people,  cue  after  another, 
to  desire  m.c  to  come  back.  Probably,  tliese  mcssen- 
gi'rs  Mere  not  admitted  to  the  place  wliere  I  v/as ;  for 
I  .saw  nothing  of  them.  At  last,  intelligence  was 
brought  to  the  Chief,  that  I  had  actually  stripped,  in 
(•nnform-ty  to  their  custom  ;  and  then  he  told^Omai,  ' 
thai  he  mighi  be  prcsei^.t  also,  if  he  would  comply  will*  ■ 
xka 
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all  necessary  forms.  Omai  had  no  objection,  as  no- 
thing was  required  of  him,  but  to  conform  to  the  cus- 
tom of  his  own  countr)'.  Accordingly,  he  was  fur- 
nished with  a  proper  dress,  and  appeared  at  the  cere- 
mony as  one  of  tlie  natives.  It  is  likely,  that  one  rea- 
son of  our  being  excluded  at  first,  was  an  apprehen- 
sion, that  we  would  not  submit  to  the  requisites  to 
qualify  us  to  assist. 

While  I  was  attending  the  Natche  at  Mooa,  I  or- 
dered the  horses,  bull  and  cow,  and  goats,  to  be  brought 
thither  3  thinking  that  they  would  be  safer  there,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Chiefs,  than  at  a  place  that  wpuld  be, 
in  a  manner,  deserted,  the  moment  after  our  depar- 
ture. Besides  the  above-mentioned  animals,  we  left 
witli  our  friends  here,  a  young  boar,  and  three  young 
sows,  of  the  English  breed.  They  were  exceedingly 
desirous  of  them,  judging,  no  doubt,  that  they  would 
greatly  improve  their  own  breed,  which  is  rather  small. 
Feenou  also  got  from  us  two  rabbits,  a  buck  and  a  doe  ; 
and,  before  we  sailed,  we  were  told,  that  young  ones 
had  been  already  produced.  If  the  cattle  succeed,  of 
which  I  make  no  doubt,  it  will  be  a  vast  acquisition 
to  these  islands}  and,  as  Tongataboo  is  a  fine  level 
country,  the  horses  cannot  but  be  useful. 

On  the  10th,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  wc 
weighed  anchor,  and,  with  a  steady  gale  at  south-east, 
turned  through  the  channel,  between  the  small  isles 
called  Makkahaa  and  Monooafai ;  it  being  much  wider 
tlian  the  channel  between  the  last-mentioned  island 
and  Pangimodoo.  The  flood  set  strong  in  our  favour, 
till  we  were  the  length  of  the  channel  leading  up 
to  the  lagoon,  where  the  flood  from  the  eastward  meets 
that  from  the  west.  This,  together  with  the  indraught 
of  the  lagoon,  and  of  the  shoals  before  it,  causeth 
strong  ripplings  and  whirlpools.  To  add  to  these  dan- 
gers, the  depth  of  water  in  the  channel  exceeds  the 
length  of  a  cable  j  so  that  there  is  no  anchorage,  ex- 
cept close  to  the  rocks,  where  we  meet  with  forty  and 
forty-five  fathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  dark  sand.    But 
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\hen,  here,  a  ship  would  be  exposed  to  the  whirlpools. 
This  frustrated  the  design  which  1  had  forn^ed,  of 
coming  to  an  anchor  as  soon  as  we  were  through  the 
narrows,  and  of  making  an  excursion  to  sec  the  fune- 
ral. I  chose  rather  to  lose  that  ceremony,  than  to 
leave  the  ships  in  a  situation  in  which  I  did  not  think 
them  safe.  We  continued  to  ply  to  windward,  be- 
tween the  two  tides,  without  either  gaining  or  losing 
an  inch,  till  near  high  water,  when,  by  a  favourable 
slant,  we  got  into  the  eastern  tide's  influence.  We 
expected,  there,  to  find  the  ebb  to  run  strong  to  the 
Eastward  in  our  favour ;  but  it  proved  so  inconsider- 
able, that,  at  any  other  time,  it  would  not  have  been 
noticed.  This  informed  us,  that  most  of  the  water 
vhich  flows  into  the  lagoon,  comes  from  the  North 
W^est,  and  returns  the  same  way.  About  five  in  the 
afternoon,  finding  that  we  could  not  get  to  sea  before 
it  was  dark,  I  came  to  an  anchor,  under  the  shore  of 
Tongataboo,  in  forty-five  fathoms  water ;  and  about 
-l\^-o  cables  length  from  the  reef,  that  runs  along  tliat 
side  of  the  island.  The  Discovery  dropped  anchor  un- 
der our  stern  :  "but  before  the  anchor  took  hold,  she 
<irove  off  the  bank,  and  did  not  recover  it  till  after  mid- 
night. 

We  remamed  at  this  station  till  eleven  o'clock  the 
next  day,  when  we  weighed,  and  plyed  to  the  East- 
ward. But  it  was  ten  at  night,  before  we  weathered 
Ihe  East  end  of  the  island^  and  were  enabled  to  stretch 
a\\-ay  for  Middleburgh,  or  Eooa  (as  it  is  called  by  tlie 
inhabitants),  where  we  anchored,  at  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  in  forty  fathoms  water,  over  a  bottom 
jof  sand,  interspersed  with  coral  rocks ;  the  extremes 
of  the  island  extending,  from  North,  40°  East,  to 
South,  22°  West ;  the  high  land  of  Eooa,  South,  45° 
East  J  and  Tongataboo,  from  North,  70°  West,  to 
North,  1 9°  West ;  distant  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore  j  being  nearly  the  same  j)lace  where  I  had  my 
station  in  1773*  anc^  then  named  by  me,  English  Road. 

We  had  no  sooner  anchored,  than  Taoofa,  tlie  Chiefs 
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and  several  other  natives,  visited  us  on  board,  and 
seemed  to  rejoice  much  at  our  arrival.  This  Taoofa* 
had  been  my  Tayo,  when  I  was  here,  during  my  last 
voyage  j  consequently,  we  were  not  strangers  to  each 
other.  In  a  little  time,  I  v/ent  ashore  with  him,  in 
search  of  fresh  v/ater }  the  procuring  of  which,  was 
tlie  chief  object  that  brought  me  to  Eooa.  I  had  been 
told  at  Tongataboo,  that  there  was  here  a  stream, 
running  from  the  hills  into  the  sea ;  but  this  was  not 
the  case  now.  I  was  first  conducted  to  a  braci^ish 
spring,  between  low  and  high  water  mark,  amongst 
rocks,  in  the  cove  where  we  landed,  and  where  no  one 
would  ever  have  thought  of  looking  for  what  we 
wanted.  However,  I  believe  tlie  water  of  tliis  spring 
might  be  good,  were  it  possible  to  take  it  up  before 
the  tide  mixes  with  it.  Finding  that  we  did  not  like 
this,  our  friends  took  us  a  little  way  into  the  island; 
where,  in  a  d::ep  chasm,  we  found  very  good  water  j 
which,  at  the  expeiice  of  some  time  and  trouble,  might 
be  coOTeyed  dow^n  to  the  shore,  by  means  of  spouts  or 
troughs,  that  could  be  made  with  planUiin  leaves,  and 
the  stem  of  the  tree.  But,  ratlier  than  to  undertake 
that  tedious  task,  I  resolved  to  rest  contented  with  the 
supply  the  ships  had  got  at  Tongataboo. 

tefore  I  returned  on  board,  1  set  on  foot  a  trade  for 
iiogs  and  yams.  Of  the  former,  we  could  procure  but 
few  J  but  of  the  latter,  plenty.  I  put  ashore,  at  this 
isbmd,  the  ram  and  two  ewes,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Mope  breed  of  sheep;  entmsting  them  to  the  care  of 
'  Taoofa,  who  seeme>i  proud  of  his  cliarge.  It  was  for« 
tunate,  perhaps,  that  Mareewagee,  to  v/hom  I  had 
given  them,  as  before  nifntioned,  slighted  the  present, 
ii^ooa,  not  having,  as  yet,  got  any  dogs  upon  it,  seems 
to  be  a  properer  place  than  longataboo  for  the  rcariiio- 
of  sheep. 


*  In  ii\c.  accoiuii  of  C.ipt.  Cook's  former  vovage,  he  calls  tlic, 
<nily  Ckif  f  he  tJien  niei  with,  at  tliis  place,"  Ticorty.  See  vol, 
»-  p.  J  *^'j,      ■ 
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As  we  Iny  at  anchor,  this  island  bore  a  very  cliric- 
rent  aspect  tVoni  any  we  had  lately  seen,  and  formed  a 
most  bcaiitilul  landscc^j^e.  It  is  higher  than  any  we  had 
passed  since  lea\ing  New  Zealand  (as  Kao  may  justly 
I:e  reckoned  an  immense  rock),  aad  from  its  top,  which 
is  almost  flat,  declines  veiy  gently  to\^ard  the  sea.  As 
the  other  isles  of  this  cluster  are  kvel,  the  eye  can 
discover  nothing  but  the  trees  that  cover  them  3  but 
here  tlic  land,  rising  gently  upward,  presents  us  with 
an  extensive  prospect,  where  groves  of  tiees  are  only 
interspersed  at  irregular  distances,  in  bcautifal  disorder, 
and  tlie  rest  covered  with  grass.  Near  the  hhore,  again, 
it  is  quite  shaded  with  various  trees,  amongst  which 
are  the  habitations  of  the  natives  ;  and  to  the  right  of 
our  station,  was  one  of  the  most  ejttensive  groves  of 
cocoa -pahuii  we  had  ever  seen. 

The  ]  3  th,  in  the  afternoon,  a  party  of  us  made  an 
excursion  to  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  w  hich  w^as 
a  little  to  the  right  of  our  ships,  in  order  to  hare  a  ful{ 
view  of  the  country.  About  halfway  up,  we  crossed 
a  deep  valley,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  which,  though 
composed  of  hardly  any  thing  but  coral  rock,  w  ere 
clothed  with  trees.  We  were  now  about  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  yet,  even 
here,  the  coral  was  perforated  into  all  the  holes  and 
iupquahties  which  usually  diversify  the  surface  of  this 
substance  witbJn  the  reach  of  the  tide.  Indeed,  we 
found  the  same  coral  till  we  began  to  approach  the 
summits  of  the  highest  hiils  ;  and,  it  \yas  remarkable, 
that  these  were  chiLfiy  composed  of  a  yellowrsh,  soft, 
sandy  £tcne.  Ihe  soil  there  is  in  general  a  reddish 
clay  ;  which,  in  many  places  seemed  to  be  very  deep. 
On  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  whole  island,  Ave 
found  a  round  platform,  or  mount  of  earth,  supported 
by  a  w  all  of  coral  stones  ;  to  bring  w  hich  to  such  a 
height,  must  have  cost  much  labour.  Our  guides  told 
»i^,  that  this  mount  had  been  erected  by  order  of  their 
Chiefs  and  that  they,  sometimes,  meet  there  to  drink 
i.iva,  1  hey  called  it  tYc/icf;  bj  which  name,  an  crtc-* 
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tion  whicli  we  had  seen  at  Tongataboo,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  distinguished.  Not  many  paces  from  it, 
was  a  spring  of  excellent  watery  and,  about  a  mile 
lower  down,  a  running  stream,  which,  we  were  told, 
found  its  way  to  tlie  sea  when  the  rains  were  copious. 
We  also  met  with  water  in  many  little  holes  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  great  plenty  might  be  found  by  digging. 

From  the  elevation,  to  which  we  had  ascended,  wc 
had  a  full  view  of  the  whole  island,  except  a  part  of  the 
South  point.  The  South  East  side,  from  which  the 
highest  hills  we  were  now  upon,  are  not  far  distant, 
rises  with  very  great  inequalities,  immediately  from  the 
sea  }  so  that  the  plains  and  meadows,  of  which  tliere 
are  here  some  of  great  extent,  lie  all  on  the  North 
West  side ;  and,  as  they  are  adorned  with  tufts  of 
trees,  intermixed  with  plantations,  they  form  a  very 
beautiful  landscape,  in  every  point  of  view.  While  I 
was  surveying  this  delightful  prospect,  I  could  not  help 
flattering  myself  with  the  pleasing  idea,  that  some  fu- 
ture navigator  may,  from  the  same  station,  behold 
these  meadows  stocked  witli  cattle,  brought  to  these 
islands  by  the  ships  of  England  j  and  that  the  com- 
pletion of  tliis  single  benevolent  purpose,  indepen- 
dently of  all  other  considerations,  would  sufficiently 
mark  to  posterity,  that  our  voyages  had  not  been  use- 
less to  the  general  interests  of  humanity.  Besides  the 
plants  common  on  tlie  other  neighbouring  islands,  we 
found,  on  the  height,  a  species  of  acrdsiicum  melas' 
toma,  and  fern  tree  -,  with  a  few  other  ferns  and  plants 
not  common  lower  down. 

Our  guides  informed  us,  that  all,  or  most  of  the 
land,  on  this  island,  belonged  to  the  great  Chiefs  of 
Tongataboo  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  only  te- 
nants or  vassals  to  them.  Indeed,  this  seemed  to  be 
the  case  at  all  the  other  neighbouring  isles,  except  Anna- 
mooka,  where  there  were  some  Chiefs,  who  seemed 
to  act  with  some  kind  of  independence.  Omai,  who 
was  a  great  favourite  with  Feenou,  and  these  people  in 
general,  was  tempted  with  the  offer  of  being  mad« 
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^:hief  of  this  island,  if  he  would  have  staid  amongst 
them  J  and  it  is  not  clear  to  me,  that  he  would  not 
have  been  glad  t©  stay,  if  the  scheme  had  met  witli  my 
approbation,  I  own,  I  did  disapprove  of  it  -,  but  not 
because  I  tlionght  that  Omai  would  do  better  for  him- 
self in  his  own  native  isle. 

On  returning  from  my  country  expedition,   we  were 
Informed  that  a  party  of  the  natives  had,  in  the  circle 
•^vhere  our  people  traded,  struck  one  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen with  a  club,  which  laid  bare,  or  as  others  said, 
fractured  his  skull,  and  then  broke  his  thigh  with  the 
same  j  when  our  men  interposed.    He  had  no  signs  of 
life  when  carried  to  a  neighbouring  house  ^  but  after- 
ward recovered  a  little.     On  my  asking  the  reason  of 
so  severe  a  treatment,  we  were  informed,  that  he  had 
been  discovered  in  a  situation  rather  indelicate,  with  a 
woman  who  was  taboo'' d.     We,  however,  understood, 
tliat  she  was  no  otherwise  taboo'd,  than  by  belonging 
to  anotlier  person,  and  rather  superior  in  rank  to  her 
gallant.     From  this  circumstance  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  how  these  people  treat  such  infide- 
lities.    But  the  female  sinner  has,  by  far^  the  smaller 
share  of  punishment  for  her  misdemeanor^  as  they 
told  us,  thiit  she  would  only  receive  a  slight  beating. 

The  next  morning,  I  planted  a  pine-apple,  and 
iowed  the  seeds  of  melons,  and  other  vegetables  in  the 
Chief's  plantation.  I  had  some  encouragement,  in- 
deed, to  flatter  myself^  that  my  endeavours  of  this 
kind  would  not  be  fruitless ;  for,  this  day,  there  was^ 
served  up  at  my  dinner,  a  dish  of  turnips,  being  the 
produce  of  the  seeds  I  had  left  here  during  my  lastv 
voyage. 

J  had  fixed  upon  the  15  th  for  sailing,  till  Taoofa 
pressed  me  to  stay  a  day  or  two  longer,  to  receive  a 
present  he  had  prepared  for  me.  This  reason,  and  the" 
daily  expectation  of  seeing  some  of  our  friends  from- 
Tongataboo,  induced  me  to  defer  my  departure. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day,  I  received  tlie  Chief.s' 
pres?nt ;  consisting  of  two  small  heaps  of  yams^  and 
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some  fruit,  which  seemed  to  be  collected  by  a  Vmd 
of  contribution,  as  at  the  other  isles.  On  tliis  occa- 
sion, most  of  the  people  of  the  iisland  had  assembled 
at  the  place  ;  and,  as  we  liad  experienced  on  such  ni> 
merous  meetings  amongst  their  neighbours,  gave  ue 
not  a  little  trouble  to  prevent  them  from  pilfering 
whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  \V'e  we!« 
entertained  with  cudgelling,  wresthng,  and  boxing- 
matches  5  and  in  the  latter,  both  male  'and  femait^ 
combatants  exlviUited,  It  was  intended  to  lr.^^'C  finished 
the  shew  with  the  i-(miai,  or  night  dance  ;  but  an  acci- 
dent either  put  a  total  stop  to  it,  or,  at  least,  prevented 
any  of  us  from  staying  ashore  to  see  it.  One  of  my 
people,  walking  a  very  litde  way,  was  surrouiidcd  by 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  natives,  whf)  knodvcd  hira 
down,  and  stripped  him  of  evi^yy  tiling  he  iiad  on  his 
back.  On  hearing  of  this,  I  immediately  seized  tw© 
canoes,  and  a  lai-ge  hog  3.  and  in.^i,-5ted  en  I'aoofa's  cau.s- 
ing  the  ck-tlies  to  be  restored,  and  on  the  otfenders 
being  delivered  up  to  me.  The  Chief  seemed  much 
concerned  at  what  had  happened  ;  and  forthwith  took 
the  necessary  steps  to  satisty  me.  This  affair  so  ilarmed 
ihc  assembled  people,  that  most  of  them  fled.  How- 
ever, when  they  found  that  I  took  no  other  m.easures 
to  revenge  tlie  insult,  they  returned.  It  was  not  long 
hefore  one  of  the  otfenders  was  delivered  up  to  me, 
and  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trowsers  restored.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  stol  n  goods  not  coming  in  before  niglit, 
I  was  under  a  necessity  of  leaving  them  to  go  aboard  j 
for  the  sea  run  so  high,  that  it  was  witii  the  greatest 
ditliculty  the  boats  could  get  out  of  the  creek  with  (^irj- 
light,  much  less  in  the  dark. 

I'he  next  morning  I  hndcd  again,  having  provlde4 
myself  with  a  present  for  Taoofa,  in  return  for  what 
lie  had  given  me.  As  it  was  early,  tiiere  were  but  fcvv^ 
people  at  the  landing-place,  and  those  few  not  with- 
out their  iears.  Eut  on  my  desiring  Omai  to  assure 
tliem,  that  we  meant  no  harm  ;  and,  in  conlirmaticn 
of  iliiy  asi>ur;.'.ijce,  having  lestored  tiie   ciuioes  aud  re- 
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leased  the  offender,  whom  they  had  delivered  up  to 
me,  they  resumed  their  usual  gaiety  j  aud,  presently 
a  hirge  cirelc  was  formed,  in  whicii  the  Chief,  and  all 
the  principal  men  of  the  island,  took  their  places.  The 
remainder  of  the  clothes  were  now  brought  in;  but, 
as  tliey  had  been  torn  off  the  man's  back  by  pieces, 
tliey  were  not  worth  carrying  on  board.  Taoofa,  on 
receiving  my  present,  shared  it  with  three  or  four  other 
Chiefs,  keeping  only  a  small  part  for  himself.  'I'liis 
present  exceeded  their  expectation  so  greatly,  that  one 
of  th(ir  Chiefs,  a  venerable  old  man,  told  me,  that  they 
did  not  dcser\e  it,  considerin.g  how  little  they  had 
given  to  me,  and  the  ill  treatment  one  of  my  peoj^lc 
liad  met  with.  I  rem-ained  with  them  till  tliey  hud 
iinished  their  bowl  of  ^wi^a  ;  and  liaving  then  paid  for 
the  hog,  which  I  had  taken  the  day  before,  returned 
on  board,  with  Taoofa,  and  one  of  Poulaho's  servants, 
by  v.'liom  I  sen*.,  as  a  parting  mark  of  my  esteem  and 
regard  for  that  Chief,  a  piece  of  bar  iron  ;  being  a. 
valuable  a  present  as  any  I  could  make  to  him. 

Soon  after,  we  weighed,  and  with  a  light  breeze  at 
South  East,  stood  out  to  sea  ;  and  then  1  aoofa,  and  a 
few  other  natives,  that  were  in  the  ship,  left  us.  On 
iieaviijg  up  the  anchor,  \\e  found  that  the  cable  had 
suffered  considerably  by  the  rocks;  so  that  tlie  bottom, 
in  this  road,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Besides  this, 
we  experienced,  that  a  prodigious  swell  rolls  in  there 
from  the  South  West. 

We  had  not  been  long  under  sail,  before  we  ob- 
Eerved  a  sailing  canoe  coming  from  Tongataboo,  and 
entering  the  creek  before  which  we  had  anchored. 
Some  hours  after,  a  small  canoe,  conducted  by  four 
men,  carrrC  off'  to  us.  For,  as  we  had  but  little  v,dnd, 
we  were  still  at  no  great  distance  from  the  land. 
These  men  told  us,  that  the  sailing  canoe,  which  we 
had  seen  arrive  from  Tongataboo,  had  brought  orders 
to  the  people  of  Eooa,  to  furnish  us  with  a  certain 
number  of  hogs;  and  that,  in  two  day.'',  the  King,  and 
other  Chiefs,    would  be  with  us.     They,   therefore,. 
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desired  we  would  return  to  our  former  station.  There 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  these  men 
told  us.  Two  of  tliem  had  actually  come  from  Ton- 
gataboo,  in  the  sailing  canoe  ;  and  tjiey  had  no  view  in 
coming  off  to  us,  but  to  give  this  intelligence.  How- 
ever, as  we  were  now  clear  of  the  land,  it  was  not  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  bring  me  back  ;  especially  as 
we  had,  already,  on  board,  a  stock  of  fresh  provisions^ 
sufficient,  in  all  probability,  to  last  during  our  pas- 
sage to  Otaheite.  Besides  Taoofa's  present,  we  had 
got  a  good  quantity  of  yams  at  Eooa,  in  exchange 
chiefly  for  small  nails.  Our  supply  of  hogs  was  also 
considerably  increased  there  j  though,  doubtless,  we 
should  have  got  many  more,  if  the  Chiefs  of  Ton- 
gataboo  had  been  with  us,  whose  property  they  mostly- 
were.  At  the  approach  of  night,  these  men,  finding 
that  we  would  not  return,  left  usj  as  also  some 
others,  who  had  come  off  in  twocar-oes,  with  a  few 
cocoa-nuts,  and  shaddocks,  to  exchange  them  fer 
what  they  could  getj  the  eagerness  of  these  peo- 
ple to  get  into  their  possession  more  of  our  commo- 
dities, inducing  them  to  follow  the  ships  out  to  sea,  and 
to  continue  their  intercourse  with  us  to  the  last  mo- 
nvent. 
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CHAP.  X. 

AJ-varttagcs  deri'ved  fro77i  'visiting  the  Friendly  Islnndi. — • 
Best  Articles  for  Traffic. —  Refreshments  that  may  he 
procured. — The  Number  of  the  Islands^  and  their 
Names, — KeppeV s  and  B'jscanjjen' s  Islands  beL:/g  to 
them. — Account  of  Vanjaoo — Of  Ham  a — Of  Fefee, 
— Voyages  of  the  Natii:es  in  their  Canoes. — Difficulty 
of  procuring  exact  Inf  rmation. — Persons  nf  the  Inha^ 
bitants  of  both  Sexes. — Their  Colour, — Diseases. — 
Their  general  Character. — Manner  of  <vcearing  their 
Hair — Of  puncturing  their  Bodies, — Tf:eir  Clot  hi /g 
and  Ornatnents. — Personal  Cleanliness, 

Thus  we  took  leave  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and 
tlieir  inhabitants,  after  a  stay  of  between  two  and  three 
months  3  during  which  time,  we  lived  together  in  the 
most  cordial  friendship.  Some  accidental  differences, 
it  is  true,  now  and  then  happened,  owing  to  their 
great  propensity  to  thieving ;  but,  too  often,  encou- 
raged by  the  negligence  of  our  own  people.  But  these 
ditf'erenccs  were  never  attended  with  any  fatal  conse- 
quences ;  to  prevent  which,  all  my  measures  were  di- 
rected ;  and,  I  believe,  few,  on  board  our  ships,  left 
our  friends  here  without  some  regret.  The  time,  em- 
ployed amongst  them,  was  not  thrown  away.  We  ex- 
pended very  little  of  our  sea  provisions  ;  subsisting,  in 
general,  upon  the  produce  of  the  islands,  while  we 
staid  j  and  csnymg  away  with  us  a  quantity  of  refresh- 
ments sufficient  to  last  till  our  arrival  at  another  station, 
V  here  we  could  deperd  upon  a  fretsh  supply.  1  was 
not  sorrjs  besides,  to  bine  had  an  opportunity  of  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  these  gc^od  people,  by  leaving 
the  useful  animals,  before-mentioned,  among  them ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  those  designed  for  Otaheite,  re* 
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ceived  fresh  strength  in  tlie  pastures  of  Tongataboo. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  advantages  we  re- 
ceived, by  touching  here,  were  very  great  ;  and  I  had 
the  additional  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  they  were  re- 
ceived, without  retarding,  one  moment,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  tlie  great  object  of  our  voyage  ;  the  season  for 
proceeding  to  the  North,  being,  as  lias  been  already 
observed,  lost,  before  I  took  the  resolution  of  beai'ing 
a\\-ay  for  these  islands. 

But,  besides  the  immediate  advantages^  which  both 
the  jiatives  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  ourselves,  re- 
ceived by  this  visit,  future  navigators  from  Europe,  if 
any  such  should  ever  tread  our  steps,  will  proiit  by  the 
knowledge  I  acquired  of  the  geography  of  this  part  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  the  more  philosophical  reader, 
%vho  loves  to  view  hviman  nature  in  new  situations,  and 
to  speculate  on  singular,  but  faithful  representations  of 
the  persons,  the  customs,  the  arts,  the  religion,  tlie 
government,  and  tlie  language  of  uncultivated  man,  in 
remote  and  fresh  discovered  quarters  of  the  globe,  will, 
perhaps,  find  matter  of  amusement,  if  not  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  information  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
convey  to  him,  concerning  tlip  inhabitants  of  this  Ar- 
chipelago. I  shall  suspend  my  narrative,  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  voyage,  wdiile  I  faithfully  relate  what  I  had 
opportunities  of  collecting  on  these  several  topics. 

We  found,  by  our  experience,  that  the  best  articles 
for  traffic,  at  these  islands,  are  iron  tools  in  general. 
Axes  and  hatchets  ;  nails,  from  the  largest  spike  down 
to  tenj^nn}'  ones  ;  rasps  ;  files  j  and  knives,  are  much 
sought  after.  Red  cloth  ;  and  linen,  both  white  and 
coloured ;  looking-glasses,  and  beads,  are  also  in  esti- 
mation J  but,  of  tlie  latter,  those  that  are  blue,  are  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  j  and  white  ones  are  thought  the 
least  valuable.  A  sti'ing  of  large  blue  beads  would, 
at  any  time,  purchase  a  hog.  But  it  must  be  observed, 
that  such  articles  as  are  merely  ornaments,  niay  be  high- 
ly esteemed  at  one  time,  and  not  so  at  another.  When 
we  first  arrived  at  Annamooka,  the  people  there  would 
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hardly  take  them  in  exchange  even  for  fruit ;  but  when 
Feenou  came,  this  great  man  set  the  fashion,  and 
brought  them  into  vogue,  till  they  rose  in  their  value  to 
wiiat  I  have  just  m.Muioned, 

In  return  for  the  favourite  commodities  which  I  have 
enumerated,  all  the  refreshments  may  be  procured  that 
the  islands  produce.  These  are,  hogs,  fowls,  iish,  yams, 
bread-fruit,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  sugar-cane,  and,  in 
general,  every  such  supply  as  can  be  met  witli  at  Ota- 
heite,  or  any  of  the  Sioeicty  Islands.  The  yams  of  the 
Friendly  Islands  are  excellent,  and,  when  grown  to  per- 
fection, keep  very  well  nt  sea.  But  tlieir  pork,  bread- 
fruit, and  plantains,  tliough  ftr  from  despicable,  are, 
lie  vert  htiess,  much  inferior  in  quahty  to  the  saiTie  arti- 
cies  at  Otaheite,  and  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Good  water,  which  sliips,  on  long  voyages,  stand  so 
much  in  need  of,  is  scarce  at  these  islands.  It  may  be 
fD'ind,  ii  is  true,  on  th?m  all  j  but,  still,  either  in  too 
icionsiderable  quaiitities,  or  in  situations  too  rnconve- 
iiient,  to  sen'e  tlje  pn.rpo.'>es  of  navigators.  However, 
?.5  the  islands  afford  plenty  of  provisions,  and  particu-  ' 
larly  of  cocoa-nuts,  ships  msy  make  a  tolerable  shift 
\rith  such  water  as  is  to  be  got;  and  if  one  is  not  over- 
i.ice,  tlicre  will  be  no  want.  Wiiile  we  lay  at  anchor, 
vTider  Ko':oo,  on  our  return  from  Hapaee,  some  peo- 
ple, from  Kao,  informed  us,  that  tliere  was  a  stream  of 
water  there,  which,  pouiing  dov/n  irom  the  mountain, 
runs  into  the  sea,  on  the  South  West  side  of  the  island  j 
that  is,  on  the  side  that  faces  Toofoa,  another  island 
remarkable  for  its  height,  as  also  for  having  a  consider- 
able volcano  in  it,  v/hich,  ns  has  been  already  mention- 
ed, burnt  violently  all  the  time  that  we  were  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  may  be  v^'orth  while  for  future  na- 
\  igators,  to  attend  to  this  inteUigence  about  the  stream 
(if  water  at  Kao  j  especially  as  we  learned  that  there 
was  anchorage  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  The  black 
stotie,  of  which  the  natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands  make 
their  hatchets,  and  other  tools,  we  were  informed^'  is  th? 
prQducV'on  of  Toofoa. 
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Under  the  denomination  of  Friendly  Islands,  we 
must  include,  not  only  the  group  at  Hapaee,  which  I 
visited,  but  also  all  those  islands  that  have  been  disco- 
vered nearly  under  the  same  meridian,  to  the  North,  as 
well  as  some  others  that  have  never  been  seen,  hitherto, 
by  any  European  navigators  ;  but  are  under  the  do^ 
minion  of  Tongataboo,  which,  though  not  the  largest, 
is  the  capital,  and  seat  of  government. 

According  to  the  information  that  we  received  there, 
this  archipelago  is  very  extensive.     Above    one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  islands  were  reckoned  up  to  us  by  the 
natives,  who  made  use  of  bits  of  leaves  to  ascertain 
their  number ;  and  Mr.  Anderson,  with  his  usual  di- 
ligence,  even   procured   all  their   names.     Fifteen   of 
them  are  said  to  be  high  or  hilly,  such  as  Toofoa  and 
Eooa  }  and  thirty-five  of  them  large.     Of  these,   only 
three  were  seen  this  voyage;  Hapaee  (which  is  consi- 
dered by  the  natives  as  one  island),  Tongataboo,  and 
Eooa  :  of  the  size  of  the  unexplored  thirty-two,  no- 
thing more  can  be  mentioned,  but  that  they  must  be 
all  larger  than  iVnnamooka  ;  Vvhich  those  from  whom 
we  had  our   information  ranked  amongst  the  smaller 
isles.     Some,  or  indeed  several  of  this  latter  denomi- 
nation, are  mere   spots,  without  inhabitants.     But  it 
must  be  left  to  future  navigators  to  introduce  into  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  the 
exact  situation  and  size  of  near  a  hundred  more  islands 
in  this  neighbourhood,  which  we  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore,  and  whose  existence  we  only  learnt 
from  the  testimony  of  our  friends  as  abovev mentioned. 
On  their  authority  the  following  list  of  them  was  made ; 
and  it  may  serve  as  a  ground-\vork  for  farther  in- 
vestigation. 
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JXaJves  of  the  Fr'umdly  L lands,  and  others,  in  that 
Neighloiirhnod,  7nentioned  iy  the Inhalitants  of  Aji- 
namooka,  Hapaee,  and  Tongaiaioo*. 


Komooefeeva, 

Noogoofaeeou, 

Novababoo, 

KoUalona^ 

Koreemou, 

Golabbe, 

Felongaboonga, 
Kovereetoa, 

Failemaia, 
Koweeka, 

Vagaeetoo, 
Gowakka, 

Fonogooeatta, 

Konookoonania, 

GOOfoOy 

Modooanoogoo 

Kooonoogoo, 

Mafanna, 

noogoo. 

Geenageena, 

Kolloooa, 

Tongooa, 
Koooa, 
Fenooa  eeka. 

Kowourogoheefo 

Kottejeea, 

Kokabba, 

,  Tabanna, 
Motooha, 
Looakabba, 

Favaoo, 

Boloa, 

Toofanaetolloj 

Koloa, 

I'oofagga, 

Toofanaelaa, 

Fafeene, 
Taoonga, 

Loogoobahanga, 
Taoola, 

Kogoopoloo, 
Havaeeeeke, 

Kobakeemotoo, 

Maneeneeta, 

Tootooeela, 

Kongahoonoho, 

Fonooaooraa, 

Manooka, 

Komalla, 

Fonooonneonne, 

Leshainga, 

Konoababoo, 
Konnetalle, 

Wegafta, 
Fooamotoo, 

Pappataia, 
Louhatta, 

KomongorafFaj, 
Kotoolooa, 

Fonooalaiee, 
Tattahoi, 

OlOOy 

Takounove, 

Kologobeele, 
Kollokolahee, 

Latte, 
Neua/o, 

Kapaoo, 
Kovooeea, 

]\Iatageefaia, 

Feejee, 

Kongaireekee,     , 

Mallajee, 
Mallalahee, 

Oowaia, 
Kongaiarahoij 

Tafeedooivaicj 
Havioa, 

Gonoogoolaiee, 

Kotooloooy 

Neeootabooiahoo, 

Toonabai, 

Komottc, 

Fotoona, 

Konjievj', 
Konnevao, 

Kovioarra, 
Kolaiva, 

Fytooboo, 
Lotooma, 

Moggodoo, 
Looamoggo, 

Kofoona, 
Koiniagillelaivoo 

Toggelao, 
,  Talava. 

*  Those  islands,  which  the  natives  represented  as  larg«  ouef» 
■are  distinguished  ia  Italics. 
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1  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  Prince  William's 
Islands,  discovered  and  so  named  by  Tasman,  are  in- 
eluded  in  the  foiegoing  list.  For  while  we  lay  at 
Hapaee,  one  of  the  natives  told  me,  that  three  or  four 
days  sail  from  thence,  to  the  North  W^est,  there  \ras  a 
cluster  of  small  islands,  consisting  of  upwards  of  forty, 
lliis  situation  corresponds  very  well  \^ilh  that  assigned 
in  the  accounts  we  have  of  Gasman's  voyage,  to  his 
Prince  William's  Islands  *. 

W^e  have  also  very  good  authority  to  believe,  that Kep- 
pel's  and  Boscawen's  Islands,  t\x'o  of  Captain  Wallis's 
discoveries  in  1/65,  are  comprehended  in  our  libt;  and 
that  they  are  not  only  well  known  to  these  people,  but 
are  under  the  same  Sovereign.  The  following  infor- 
mation seemed  to  me  decisi^^^e  as  to  this  :  Upon  my 
in(]uiring  one  day  of  Poulaho,  the  JCing,  in  w  hat  man- 
jier  the  inhiibitants  of  Tongataboo  h.-.d  acquired  the 
knov/iedge  of  iron,  and  from  what  quarter  they  had 
procured  a  sniall  iron  tool  which  I  had  seen  amongst 
them  when  I  first  visited  their  island,  during  my  former 
voyage,  he  iniormed  me,  that  they  had  received  tliis 
iron  from  an  island  which  he  called  Neeoot'ibootaboo. 
Carrying  my  inquiries  further,  I  then  desired  to  know 
Vvhether  he  had  ever  been  informed  froni  whom  the 
people  qf  Neeootabootaboo  had  got  it,  I  found  him 
perfectly  acquainted  with  its  history.  He  said  that  on© 
of  those  islanders  sold  a  club  for  (i\e  nails,  to  a  ship 
wliich  liad  touched  there  ;  and  that  these  five  nails  af- 
terward were  sent  to  Tongataboo.  He  added,  tliat  this 
was  the  first  iron  known  amongst  them  ;  so  that  wliat 
Ta^rpan  left  of  that  metal  must  have  been  worn  out^ 
and  forgot  long  ago.  I  was  very  particular  in  my  in- 
quiries about  the  situation,  size,  and  form  of  the  inland  ; 

*  Tci?min  saw  clglitcen  or  twenty  of  these  small  islands, 
every  one  of  will  oh  was  surrounded  with  sands,  shoals,  and 
rocks  They  are  ako  called,  in  some  charts,  Hec7?:slirk^s  Banku 
See  Dalryinplc's  Collection  of  Voyages  to  the  South  Pacific 
Ov^p^n,  vol.  ii.  p.  38;  and  Cajnpbeil's  edition  of  Harris's, 
vol.  i,  p,  8i>5. 
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cxriivssins;  niy  desire  to  know  when  this  .ship  Liid 
touched  there  ;  how  long  she  staid,  and  whether  inu'- 
more  were  in  company.  'l'h<^  leading  fact ;  appeared  to 
be  tresh  in  his  memory,  lie  said  that  there  was  but 
one  ship  ;  that  she  did  not  come  to  an  anchor,  but  leit 
the  island  after  her  boat  had  been  on  shore.  And  from 
many  circi"im-:tances,  which  he  mentioned,  it  could  not 
be  many  years  since  this  had  happened.  According  to 
his  information,  there  are  two  islands  near  each  other, 
which  he  himself  had  been  at.  The  one  he  described 
as  high  and  peaked,  like  Kao,  and  he  called  it  Kootaheej 
the  otlier,  where  tlie  people  of  the  ship  landed,  called 
Necootabootaboo,  he  represented  as  much  lower.  He 
added,  that  the  natives  of  both  are  the  same  sort  of 
people  with  those  of  Tonga  taboo  ;  built  tlieir  canoes 
in  the  same  manner ;  that  their  islands  had  hogs  and 
fowls,  and,  in  general,  the  same  vegetable  productions. 
The  ship  so  pointedly  referred  to  in  this  conversation, 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Dolphin  :  the  only  single 
sliip  from  Europe,  as  far  as  we  have  ever  learn'^'d,  that 
had  touched  of  late  years  at  any  island  in  this  part  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  prior  to  my  former  visit  of  the 
Friendly  Islands*. 

But  *:he  most  considerable  islands  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, that  we  i:ow  heard  of  (and  we  heard  a  great  deal 
about  them),  are  Hamoa,  Vavaoo,  and  Feejee.  Each 
©f  thicse  v>-a3  represented  to  us  as  larger  than  Tonga- 

*  Gee  Capt.iin  Wallis's  Voyage,  in  Hawkesworth's  Collec- 
tion, vol.  i.  p.  492 — 494.  Captain  Wallis  there  calls  both 
iheie  iblandi  higk  ones.  But  the  superior  height  of  one  of  them 
m.iy  be  inferieJ,  Irom  his  sa.y:ng,  that  it  appears  like  a  su^ir 
I>.if.  'i'lns  btroagiy  marks  its  rLseinblance  to  Kao.  From  coin- 
paring  Pralahu's  intelligence  to  Captain  Cook,  ^vith  Captain 
Wallis's  account,  it  seen:';  to  be  past  all  doubt  that  Eoscawcn's 
island  is  our  Kotahce,  and  Keppel's  Island  our  Neeootabooia- 
boo.  The  last  is  one  of  the  large  islands  marked  in  the  fore- 
going list.  T!ie  reader,  who  has  been  already  apprized  of  tlie 
variations  of  our  people  in  wiiting  down  what  tlio  natives  p.'-o- 
nounced,  will  hardlv  doubt  that  K.otcej««a  and  Kootahes  ai« 
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taboo.  No  European,  that  we  know  of,  has,  as  yet, 
seen  any  one  of  them.  Tasman,  indeed,  lays  down  in 
his  chart  an  island  nearly  in  the  situation  where  I  sup- 
pose Vavaoo  to  be  ;  that  is  about  the  latitude  of  91°*. 
But  then  that  island  is  there  marked  as  a  very  small  one  j 
whereas  Vavaoo,  according  to  the  united  testimony  of 
all  our  friends  at  Tongataboo,  exceeds  the  size  of  their 
own  island,  and  has  high  mountains.  I  should  cer- 
tain]/ have  visited  it,  and  have  accompanied  Feenou 
from  Hapaee,  if  he  had  not  theii  discouraged  me,  by 
representing  it  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  and  \\ithout 
any  harbour.  But  Poulaho,  the  King,  afterward  as- 
sured me  that  it  was  a  large  island  ;  and  th.at  it  not  only 
produced  every  tl  ingin  conuiion  with  Tongataboo,  but 
had  the  peculiar  advantage  of  possessing  several  streams, 
of  fresh  water,  with  as  good  a  harbour  as  that  which 
v/e  found  at  his  capital  island.  Pie  offered  to  attend 
me  if  I  would  visit  it ;  adding,  that  if  I  did  not  find 
every  thing  agreeing  with  his  representation,  I  might 
kill  him.  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his 
intelUgence  j  and  was  satisfied  that  Feenou,  from  some 
interested  view,  attempted  to  deceive  me.    . 

Hamoa,  which  is  also  under  the  dominion  of  Ton- 
gataboo, lies  two  days  sail  North  West  from  Vavaoo;  it 
Was  rlescribed  to  me  as  the  largest  of  all  their  islands  3 
as  affording  harbours  and  good  water,  and  as  producing 
in  abundance  every  article  of  refreshment  found  at  the 
places  we  visited.  Poulaho  himself  frequently  resides 
there  It  should  seem  that  the  people  of  this  island 
fl'-e  in  h'gh  estimation  at  Tongataboo ;  for  we. were 
told  liiat  some  of  the  songs  and  dances  with  which  we 
were  entertained,  had  been  copied  from  theirs;  and  wc 

*  Neither  Dalrymple  nor  Campbell,  in  their  accounts  of 
Tasman's  voyage,  take  any  panicjlar  notice  of  his  having 
seen  such  an  island.  The  chart  here  referred  to  by  Captain 
Cook,  is,  probably,  Mr.  Dalryr.iple's,  in  his  Collection  of  Voy- 
ages, where  Tasman's  track  is  marked  accurately  ;  and  several 
very  small  spots  of  land  are  laid  down  in  the  situation  here 
mentioned. 
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saw  some  houses  said  to  be  built  after  their  fashion. 
Mr,  Anderson,  always  inquisitive  about  such  matters," 
learnt  the  three  following  words  of  the  dialect  of 
Hamoa. 

Tamolao*,  a  chief  man. 

Tamaety,  a  chief  woman. 

Solle,  a  common  man. 

*  In  two  or  three  preceding  notes,  extracts  have  been  made 
from  the  Lettrss  EJ'f  antes  et  Curieuses,  38  rnarking  a  strjno;  re- 
semblance between  some  of  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Caroline  Islands,  and  those  which  Captain  "Cook  describes 
as  prevailing  at  an  immense  distance,  in  the  islands  which  ha 
visited  in  the  South  ^Pacific  Ocean.  Possibly,  however,  the 
presumption,  arising  from  this  resemblanc-e,  that  all  these 
islands  were  peopled  by  the  same  nation,  or  tribe,  may  be  re- 
sisted,  under  the  plausible  pretence,  that  castoms  very  similar 
prevail  amongst  very  distant  people,  without  inferring  any 
other  common  source,  besides  the  general  principles  of  humaa 
nature,  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  reader,  perhaps,  will  not  think  this  pretence  applicable 
to  the  matter  before  us,  if  he  attends  to  the  following  very  ob- 
vious distinction  :  Those  customs  which  have  their  fouiidation 
in  wants  that  axe  common  to  the  whole  human  species,  and 
\vhich  are  coaiined  to  the  contrivance  of  means  to  relieve  these 
wants,  may  well  be  supposed  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance, 
v/ithout  warranting  the  conclusion,  that  they  who  use  them 
have  copied  eacli  other,  or  have  derived  them  from  one  com- 
mon source;,  human  sagacity  being  the  same  every  where, 
and  the  means  adapted  to  the  relief  of  any  particular  natural 
want,  especially  in  countries  similarly  uncultivated,  being  but 
few.  Thus  the  most  distant  tribes  as  widely  separated  as  the 
Kamtschadales  are  from  the  Brazilians,  may  produce  their 
fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks  upon  each  other,  without  giving 
us  the  least  foundation  for  suppos'ng,  that  either  of  them 
imitated  the  other,  or  derived  the  invention  from  a  source  of 
instruction  common  to  both.  But  this  seems  not  to  be  the 
case,  with  regard  to  those  customs  to  which  no  general  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature  has  given  birth,  and  which  have  their 
estabhshment  solely  from  the  endless  varieties  of  local  whim, 
and  national  fashion.  Of  this  latter  kind,  those  customs  obvi- 
ously are,  that  belong  both  to  the  North  and  to  the  South  Pa- 
cific'Islands,  from  which  we  would  infer,  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally one  nation;  and  the  men  of  Manp-eea,  and  the  men  of 
the  New  Philippines,  who  pay  their  respects  to  a  person  whom 
they  mean  to  honour,  by  rubbing  his  hand  ov^  their  faCes, 
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Feejee,  zs  we  wcie  told,  lies  three  days  sail  h'om  Ton- 
gataboo,  in  the  directloii  of  Korih  \\'fst  by  West,  it 
was  described  to  us  as  a  high,  but  very  iVaitful  island, 
abounding  with  hogs,  dogs,  tcAvls,  and  all  the  kinds  of 
j^uit  and  roots  that  are  found  in  any  of  the  others  ;  and 
as  much  larger  tlian  Tongataboo  5  to  the  dominion  of 
which,  as  was  represented  to  us,  it  is  not  subject,  as  the 
oiher  islniKis  of  this  archlpelai^o  a*'e.  (hi  the  contrary, 
Feejee  and  Ton.gataboo  frequently  make  war  upon  each 
other.  At)d  it  appenred  from  se\en'.i  circumstaixe?, 
that  the  inhsibitants  of  the  latter  arc  mucJi  afraid  ot  this 
enemy.  They  used  to  express  their  sense  of  their  own 
inferiority  to  the  Feejee  men  by  beuding  the  body  for- 
Avard,  arid  coverinif  tr;e  face  with  their  hands.  Aiid  it 
is  no  wonder  that  they  should  be  under  this  dread  5  for 
those  of  Feejee  are  tormidable  on  account  of  the  dexte- 
rity with  which  they  use  their  bo  ,vs  and  slings  ;  but 
much  more  so  on  account  of  the  savage  practice  to 
which  they  are  addicted,  like  those  of  New  Zealand, 
©f  eating  iheh-  enemies  whom  they  --ill  in  battle.     We 

bid  fair  to  hr.re  Irarnt  their  mode  of  salutrtion  in  the  sHnie 
school.  I'nt  if  this  obscr-^'.tJon  should  net  have  removed  the 
doubts  of  the  sceptical  refiner,  probably  he  v.'ill  hardly  vea- 
ture  to  persist  in  denying  the  idenhty  of  laco,  contended  for 
in  the  present  instance,  v/hen  he  shall  observe,  that,  to  the 
proof  drawn  from  aflinlty  of  customs,  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  add  that  most  unexceptionable  one,  drawn  from  alTinity 
of  language.  Tamdoa^  we  new  know,  is  the  word  used  at 
JIamoa,  one  of  the  Friendly  Ijiands,  to  signify  a  Chief:  and 
•whoever  looks  into  the  Ldtres  Eilijiantes  et  Ci,ru'i/sfSy  will  see, 
this  is  the  very  name  by  which  the  inhahitants  of  the  Caroline 
'Islands  distinguish  their  principal  men.  We  have  in  two  pre- 
ceding notes,  inserted  pass:i<jfs  from  Father  Cantova's  ac- 
count of  them,  where  their  7'i.'/y7'./'j  are  spoken  of;  and  he  re- 
peats the  word  at  least  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  few 
f^ages.  Eut  I  cannot  avoid  transcribing,  from  liini,  the  fol- 
cv.'ing  very  decisive  test'monv,  which  renders  any  other  quo- 
tatirnsuperfiuous.  *'l/autontie  du  Gcuverntment  se  partag* 
*' cr.tr e  plusieurs  fimilles  nobles,  dont  Ics  Chefs  sappellent 
"  Tnr.o'es.  Tl  y  a  outre  ceia,  dans  chaque  province,  un  prin- 
*' cipaie  7'/;?/-?o.<',  auqucl  tous  les  autre s.sont  souuiis."  Lfitm 
£dyla>itsi  et  Curieuses,  torn.  iV.  p.  Gli. 
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were  satisfied  that  this  was  not  a  misrepresentation ; 
for  we  met  with  several  Feejee  people  at  Tongataboo* 
and,  on  inquiring  of  them^  they  did  not  deny  the 
charge. 

Now  that  I  am  f.gain  led  to  speak  of  cannibals,  let 
me  ask  those  who  maintain,  tliat  the  want  of  food  first 
brings  men  to  feed  on  human  flesh,  what  is  it  tliat  in- 
duces the  Feejee  people  to  keep  it  up  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  ?  This  practice  is  detested  very  much  by  thosa 
of  Tongataboo,  who  cultivate  tlie  friendship  of  their 
savage  neighbours  of  Feejee,  apparently  out  of  fear ; 
tliough  they  sometimes  venture  to  skirmish  with  them 
on  t;heir  own  ground,  and  carry  off  red  feathers  as  their 
booty,  which  are  in  great  plenty  there,  and,  as  has  been 
frequently  mentioned,  are  in  great  estimation  amongst 
our  Fi-iendly  Islanders.  When  the  two  islands  are  at 
peace,  the  intercourse  between  them  seems  to  be  i>retty 
frequent ;  though  they  have,  doubtless,  been  but  lately 
known  to  each  other ;  or  we  may  suppose  that  Tonga- 
taboo,  and  its  adjoining  islands,  would  have  been  sup- 
plied before  this  with  a  breed  of  dogs,  which  abound 
at  Feejee,  and  had  not  been  introduced  at  Tongataboo 
so  late  as  1/73,  when  I  tirst  visited  it.  The  natives  of 
Feejee,  whom  we  met  with  here,  were  of  a  colour  that 
was  a  full  shade  darker  than  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Friendly  Islands  in  general.  One  of  them 
had  his  left  ear  slit,  and  the  lobe  was  so  distended,  that 
it  almost  reached  his  shoulder  3  which  singularity  I  Jiad 
met  with  at  otiier  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  during  my 
secc-d  voyage.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  Feejee  men 
whom  v/e  now  saw  were  much  respected  here ;  not 
only,  perhaps,  from  the  powei"  and  cruel  manner  of 
their  nations  going  to  war,  but  also  fiom  their  inge- 
nuity. For  tliey  seem  to  excel  the  inhabitants  of  Ton- 
gataboo in  that  respect,  if  we  miglit  judge  from  several 
specimens  of  their  skill  in  workmansiiip  which  v.e  saw ; 
such  as  clubs  and  spears,  which  were  carved  in  a  very 
naasterly  manner  ;  cloth  beautifully  chequered  ;  varie- 

VOL.  V.  M  m 
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gated  mats  j  earthen  pots,  and  some  other  articles,  all 

M  liich  had  a  cast  of  superiority  in  the  execution. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Feejee  lies  three  days  sail 
from  Tongataboo,  because  these  people  have  no  other 
method  of  measuring  the  distance  from  ishmd  to  island, 
but  by  expressing  the  time  required  to  make  the  voyage 
in  one  of  their  canoes.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  witli 
some  precision,  or,  at  least,  to  form  some  judgment 
how  far  these  canoes  can  sail  in  a  moderate  gale  in  any 
given  time,  I  went  on  board  one  of  them,  when  under 
sail,  and,  by  several  trials  with  the  log,  found  that  she 
went  seven  knots,  or  miles,  in  an  hoar,  close  hauled,  in 
a  gentle  gale.  From  tliis  I  judge,  that  they  will  sail,  on 
a  medium,  with  such  breezes  as  generally  blow  in  their 
sea,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  in  an  hour.  But  the 
length  of  each  day  is  not  to  be  reckoned  at  twenty- 
four  hours.  For  when  they  speak  of  one  day's  sail, 
tliey  mean  no  more  than  from  the  morning  to  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day  J  that  is,  ten  or  twelve  hours  at 
*most.  And  two  days  sail  with  them  signifies  from  the 
morning  of  the  first  day,  to  the  evening  of  the  second, 
ar.d  so  for  any  other  number  of  days.  In  these  navi- 
gations, the  sun  is  tlieir  guide  by  day,  and  the  stars  by 
night.  When  tliese  are  obscured,  they  have  recourse 
to  the  points  from  whence  the  winds  and  the  waves 
came  upon  the  vessel.  If,  during  the  obscuration,  both 
the  wind  and  the  waves  should  bhift  (which,  within  the 
limits  of  the  trade-wind  seldom  happens  at  any  other 
time),  tliey  are  then  bewildered,  frequently  miss  their 
intended  port,  and  are  never  heard  of  more.  The  his- 
to:7  of  Omai's  countrymen,  who  were  driven  to  Wa- 
teeoo,  leads  us  to  infer,  that  those  not  heard  of  are  not 
always  lost. 

Of  all  the  harbours  and  anchoring  places  I  have  met 
with  among  these  islands,  that  of  Tongataboo  is  by  far 
the  best ;  not  only  on  account  of  its  great  security,  but 
of  its  capacity,  and  of  the  goodness  of  its  bottom. 
Ihc  risk  that  we  ran  in  entering  it  from  the  North, 
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ought  to  be  a  sufficient  caution  to  every  future  com- 
mander, not  to  attempt  that  passage  again  with  a  ship 
of  burthen ;  since  tlie  otlier,  by  winch  we  left  it,  is  so 
much  more  easy  and  safe.  To  sail  into  it  Dy  this 
Eastern  channel,  steer  in  for  the  North  East  point  of 
the  island,  and  keep  along  the  north  shore,  with  the 
small  isles  on  your  starboard,  till  you  are  the  length  of 
the  East  point  of  the  entrance  into  tiie  lagoon ;  then 
edge  over  for  the  reef  of  the  small  isles  ;  and,  on  fol- 
lowing its  direction,  it  will  conduct  you  through  be- 
tween iVlakkahaa  and  Monooafai,  or  the  tourih  and 
tifth  isles,  which  you  will  perceive  to  lie  off  the  *^Vest 
point  of  the  lagoon.  Or  you  may  go  between  the  tiiird 
and  fourth  islands,  that  is.,  between  Pangimodoo  and 
^lonooafai ;  but  this  channel  is  much  narrower  than  the 
other.  7here  nms  a  very  strong  tide  in  both.  The 
flood,  as  I  have  observed  before,  conies  in  from  the 
North  West,  and  the  ebb  returns  the  same  way;  but 
I  shall  speak  of  the  tides  in  another  place.  As  soon  as 
you  are  through  either  of  these  channels,  haul  in  for 
tlie  shore  of  Tongataboo,  and  anchor  between  it  and 
Pangimodoo,  before  a  creek  leading  into  the  lagoon  ; 
into  which  boats  can  go  at  half  flood. 

Although  Tongataboo  has  tlie  best  harbour,  Anna- 
mooka  furnishes  the  best  water  ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be 
called  good.  However,  by  digging  holes  near  the  side 
of  the  pond,  we  can  get  what  may  be  called  tolerable. 
This  island,  too,  is  the  best  situated  for  di'awing  re- 
freshments trom  all  the  otliers,  as  being  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  V\'hole  group.  Besides  the  road  in 
which  we  anchored,  and  the  harbour  within  the  South 
AVest  point,  there  is  a  creek  m  the  reef,  be  tore  the 
Eastern  sandy  cove,  on  the  North  side  of  the  island, 
in  which  two  or  three  ships  may  lie  very  securely,  by 
mooring  liead  and  stern,  with  their  ancliors  or  moorings 
fast  io  the  rocks, 

I  have  already  described  the  Hapaee  islands  ;  and 
shall  only  add  to  that  descri{)tion,  by  mentioning,  that 
iWy  extend  South  West  by  South,  and  North  East  by 
M  m2 
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North,  about  nineteen  miles.  The  North  erad  lies  in 
the  latitude  of  19°  3g'  South,  and  33  of  longitude  to 
tlie  East  of  Annamooka.  Between  them  are  a  great 
many  small  islands,  sand-banks,  and  breakers  ;  so  that 
the  safest  way  to ,  arrive  at  Hapaee,  is  either  by  the 
course  I  held,  or  round  by  the  Nortli,  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  ship  bound  thither.  Lefooga,  otf 
which  we  anchored,  is  the  most  fertile  isle  of  those 
that  are  called  Hapaee  3  and,  consequently,  is  tlie  best 
inhabited.  There  is  anchorage  along  the  North  West 
side  of  this  island  5  but  it  will  be  necessriry  to  examine 
the  ground  well  before  you  moor.  For,  although  the 
lead  may  bring  up  fine  sand,  tliere  are,  nevertheless, 
some  sharp  coral  rocks,  that  M'ould  soon  destroy  the 
cables. 

What  has  been  here  omitted  concerning  the  geogra- 
phy of  these  islands,  will  be  found  in  the  narrative  of 
my  last  voyage  *.  To  that  narrative  I  must  also  re- 
fer f,  for  such  particulars  concerning  the  inhabitants, 
their  manners,  and  arts,  as  I  had  observed  then,  and 
about  which  I  saw  no  reason  to  change  my  judgment. 
At  present,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  such  interesting 
particulars,  as  either  were  not  mentioued  in  that  narra- 
tive, or  were  imperfectly  or  incorrectly  represented 
there  ;  and  to  such  as  may  sen  e  to  explain  some  pas- 
sages in  the  foregoing  account  of  our  transactions  with 
the  natives. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  expected,  that  after  spending  be- 
tween two  and  three  montlis  amongst  them,  I  should 
be  enabled  to  clear  up  every  difficulty,  and  to  give  a  to- 
lerably satisfactory  account  of  their  customs,  opinions, 
and  institutions,  both  civil  and  religious  ;  especially  as 
we  had  a  person  on  board,  who  might  be  supposed  qua- 
lified to  act  the  part  of  an  interpreter,  by  understanding 
their  language  and  ours.  But  poor  Omai  was  veiy  de- 
ficient. For  unless  the  object  or  thing  we  wanted  to 
inquire  about,  was  actn.illy  before  us,  we  found  it  difB- 


Cook's  Voyag-e,  vol.  i.  p.  21 1,  213.  f  Ibid.  p.  yiO,  2?.5. 
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<nilt  to  giiina  tolerable  know'ledge  of  it,  froiii  informa- 
tion only,  w^ithout  falling  into  a  hundred  mistakes  ^  and 
to  such  mistakes  Omai  wi.;  mf^re  liable  tliLin  -.ve  were. 
I'or,  having  no  curiorily,  he  never  gave  himselt  Jie 
trouble  to  make  re. narks  for  himself;  and,  when  he 
yi'as  disposed  to  explain  matters  to  us,  his  .de-?s  appe.  red 
to  be  so  limited,  and,  perhaps,  so  difterent  from  ours^ 
that  his  accounts  w<.'re  often  so  confused,  as  'O  parplex 
instead  of  instruclng  us.  Add  to  this,  that  it  was 
very  rare  that  we  found  amongst  the  natives,  a  person 
who  united  the  ability  and  tlie  inclination  to  give  us 
the  information  we  wanted  ;  and  we  found,  that  most 
of  them  hated  to  be  troubled  with  what  they,  probably, 
thought  idle  questions.  Our  situation  at  'longataboo, 
where  we  remained  the  longest,  was,  likewise,  unia- 
vourable.  It  was  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  tliere 
were  few  inhabitants,  except  fishers.  It  was  always 
holiday  wdtJi  our  visitors,  as  well  as  with  those  we  vi- 
sited j  so  that  we  had  but  few  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving what  was  really  the  domestic  way  of  living  of 
the  natives.  Under  these  disadvantages,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  should  not  be  able  to  bring  away  with 
us  satisfactory  accounts  of  many  things  ;  but  some  of 
us  endeavoured  to  remedy  those  disadvantages  by  dih- 
gent  observation  ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Anderson 
for  a  considerable  share  of  what  follows,  in  this  and  in 
the  folIo\i'ing  chapter.  In  other  m?.tters,  I  have  only  ex- 
pressed, nearly  in  kis  own  words,  remarks  that  coincided 
witli  mine;  but  what  relates  to  the  religion  and  lan- 
guage of  these  people,  is  entirely  his  own. 

I'he  natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands  seldom  exceed 
the  common  stature  (though  we 'have  measured  some 
who  M-ere  above  six  feet),  but  are  very  strong  and  well 
made,  r specially  as  to  their  limbs.  They  are  generally 
broad  about  the  shoulders  ;  and  though  the  muscular 
disposition  of  the  men,  which  seems  a  consequence  of 
much  action,  rather  conveys  the  appearance  of  strength 
than  of  beauty,  there  are  several  to  be  seen  who  are 
really  handsome.  Their  features  are  very  various  ; 
M  m  3 
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insomuch,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix  on  any  gene- 
ral likeness  by  which  to  characterize  them,  unless  it  be 
a  llillness  at  the  point  of  the  nose,  which  is  very  com- 
mon. But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  met  with  hundreds 
of  truly  European  faces,  and  many  genuine  Roman 
noses,  amongst  them.  Tlieir  eyes  and  teeth  are  good  ; 
but  the  last  neither  so  remarkably  white,  nor  so  well 
set,  as  is  often  found,  amongst  Indian  nations  ;  though 
to  balance  th.at,  few  of  them  have  any  uncommon 
thickness  about  the  lips,  a  defect  as  frequent  as  the 
other  perfection. 

The  women  are  not  so  much  distinguished  from  the 
men  by  tlieir  features,  as  by  their  general  form,  which 
is,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  that  strong  fleshy  firm- 
ness tliat  appears  in  tlie  latter.  Though  the  featvires  of 
some  are  so  delicate,  as  not  only  to  be  a  true  index  of 
their  sex,  but  to  lay  claim  to  a  considerable  share  of 
beauty  and  expression,  the  rule  is  by  no  means  so  gene- 
ral as  in  many  other  countries.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
this  is  frequently  the  most  exceptionable  part ;  for  the 
bodies  and  limbs  of  most  of  the  females  are  well  pro- 
portioned; and  some,  absolutely,  perfect  models  of  a 
beautiful  figure.  But  the  most  remarkable  distinctioi? 
in  the  women,  is  the  uncommon  smallness  and  delicacy 
of  their  fingers,  which  may  be  put  in  competition  witli 
the  finest  in  Europe. 

The  general  colour  is  a  cast  deeper  than  the  copper 
brown  j  but  several  of  the  men  and  women  have  a 
true  olive  complexion  3  and  some  of  the  last  are  even  a 
great  deal  fairer ;  which  is  probably  the  effect  of  being 
less  exposed  to  the  sun  3  as  a  tendency  to  corpulence, 
in  a  few  of  the  principal  people,  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a  more  indolent  life.  It  is  also  amongst 
the  last,  that  a  soft  clear  skin  is  most  frequently  ob- 
served. Amongst  the  bulk  of  the  people,  the  skin  is 
more  commonly  of  a  dull  hue,  with  some  degree  of 
roughness,  especially  the  parts  that  are  not  covered  5 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  occasioned  by  some  cutaneous 
disease.     We  saw  a  man  and  boy  at  Hapaee,  and  a 
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child  at  Annamookii,  perfectly  white.  Such  have  been 
tbnnd  amongst  all  black  nations  j  but  I  apprehend  that 
their  colour  is  rather  a  disease,  than  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  few  natu- 
tal  defects  or  deformities  to  be  found  amongst  them  j 
though  we  saw  two  or  three  with  their  feet  bent  in- 
ward ;  and  some  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  blindness,  oc- 
casioned by  a  disease  of  the  cornea.  Neither  are  they 
exempt  from  some  other  diseases.  The  most  common 
of  which  is  the  tetter,  or  ring- worm,  that  seems  to  af- 
fect almost  one  half  of  them,  and  leaves  whitish  ser- 
pentine marks  every  \\here  behind  it.  But  this  is  of 
less  consequence  than  another  disease  which  is  very  fre- 
quent, and  appears  on  every  part  o{  the  body  in  large 
broad  ulcers,  wiih  tliick  white  edges,  discharging  a 
clear  thin  matter,  some  of  which  had  a  very  virulent 
appearance,  particularly  those  on  the  face,  which  were 
shocking  to  look  at.  And  yet  we  met  wiih  some  who 
seemed  to  be  cured  of  it,  and  others  in  a  tair  wzij  of 
being  cured  3  but  this  was  not  effected  without  the  loss 
of  the  nose,  or  of  the  best  part  of  it.  As  wt  know 
for  a  certainty*  (and  ihe  fact  is  acknowledged  by 
themselves),  that  the  people  of  these  islands  were  sub- 
ject to  this  loathsome  disease  before  the  tnglii-h  first 
visited  tliem,  notvvithstanding  the  similarity  of  symp- 
toms, it  cannot  be  the  effect  of  the  venereal  contagion  ; 
unless  wc  adopt  a  supposition,  which  1  could  wish  had 
a  sufficient  foundation  in  truth,  that  the  venereal  dis- 
order was  not  introduced  here  from  Europe  by  our 
ships  in  17/3.  It  assuredly  v.  as  now  found  to  exist 
amongst  them  ;  for  we  had  not  been  long  there,  before 
.some  of  our  people  received  tlie  infection ;  and  1  had 
the  mortificatioii  to  learn  from  thence,  that  all  the  care 
J  took  when  I  first  visited  these  islands  to  prevent  this 


*  See  vol.  li  p.  20,  of  Captain  Cook's  Voyage,  v/here  he 
.■^ives  a  particular  account  of  meetin.o-  with  a  person  afllictcd 
with  this  disease  at  Annamooka,  on  his  landing  there  in  1773. 
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dreadful  disease  from  being  roniniunlcated  to  tlieir  in- 
habitants, had  pvo-ved  ineifectual.  What  is  extraor- 
dinary, they  do  not  seem  to  regard  it  m\ich  ;  and  as-we 
saw  few  signs  of  its  destroying  effects,  probably  the 
chmale,  and  the  way  of  hving  of  these  people,  greatly 
abate  its  virulence.  There  are  two  other  diseases  fre- 
quent amongst  them  ;  one  of  which  is  an  indolent  firm 
swelling,  which  affects  the  legs  and  arms,  and  increases 
them  to  an  extraordinary  size  in  their  whole  length. 
The  otiier  is  a  tumour  of  the  same  sort,  in  the  testicles, 
which  sometimes  exceed  the  size  of  the  two  fists.  But, 
in  other  respects,  they  may  be  considered  as  uncom- 
monly healthy,  not  a  single  person  having  been  seen 
during  our  stay,  confined  to  the  house  by  sickness  of 
any  kind.  On  the  contrary,  their  strength  and  activity 
are  every  way  answerable  to  their  muscular  appearance  3 
and  they  exert  both,  in  their  usual  employment  and  in 
their  diversions,  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  being,  as  yet,  little  debilitated  by  the  nu- 
merous diseases  that  are  the  consequence  of  indolence, 
and  an  unnatural  m.ethod  of  life. 

The  graceful  air  and  firm  step  with  \\hich  these 
people  walk,  are  hot  the  least  obvious  proof  of  their 
personal  accomplishments.  They  consider  this  as  a 
thing  so  natural,  or  so  necessary  to  be  acquired,  that 
nothing  used  to  excite  their  laughter  sooner,  than  to  see 
us  frequently  stumbling  upon  the  roots  of  trees,  or 
other  inequalities  of  the  ground. 

Their  countenances  veiy  remarkably  express  the 
abundant  mildness  or  good-nature  which  they  possess  ; 
and  are  entirely  free  from  that  savage  keenness  which 
marks  nations  in  a  barbarous  state.  One  would,  in- 
deed, be  apt  to  fancy  that  they  had  been  bred  up  under 
the  severest  restrictions,  to  acquire  an  aspect  so  settled, 
and  such  a  command  of  their  passions,  as  well  as  stea- 
diness in  conduct.  But  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
frank^  cheerful,  and  good-hiunoured  ;  though,  some- 
limes,   in   ti^G  presence  of  tbcir    Chiefs,  tlicy  put  on 
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a  degree  of  gravity,  and  such  a  serious  air,  as  becomes 
stiff  and  awkward,  and  has  an  appearance  of  reserve. 

Their  peaceable  disposition  is  sufficiently  evinced  from 
the  friendly  reception  all  strangers  have  met  with  w  lio 
ha\'e  visited  them.  Instead  of  oifering  to  attack  them 
openly  or  clandestinely,  as  has  been  the  case  with  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  seas,  they  have  never  appear- 
ed, in  the  smallest  degree,  hostile  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  like  the  most  civilized  people,  have  courted  an. 
intercourse  with  their  visitors,  by  bartering,  which  is 
the  only  medium  that  unites  all  nations  in  a  sort  ot 
friendship.  They  understand  barter  (which  they  call 
fiikkatou)  so  perfectly,  that  at  first  we  imagined  they 
might  have  acquired  this  knowledge  of  it  by  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  tli^  neighbouring  islands  ;  but  we 
were  afterward  assured,  th?t  the;^  had  little  or  no 
traffic,  except  with  Feejee,  from  which  iliey  get  the 
red  feathers,  and  the  few  other  articles  mentioned  be- 
fore. P>.rh?ps,  no  nation  in  the  world  traffic  wiili 
more  hone^Ly  and  less  distrust.  We  could  always  safely 
permit  them  to  examine  our  goods^  and  to  hand  them 
about,  one  to  another  -,  and  they  put  the  same  confi- 
dence in  us.  If  eitlier  party  repented  of  the  bargain, 
the  goods  were  re-exchanged  with  muiual  consent  and 
good-humour  Upon  the  whole,  they  seem  poi-^essed 
of  many  of  the  most  excellent  qualities  that  adorn  the 
human  n^nd ;  such  as  industry,  ingenuity,  perseve- 
rance, affability,  and,  perhaps,  other  virtues  which 
our  short  stay  with  them  migljt  prevent  our  observing. 

The  only  defect  sullying  their  character,  that  we 
know  of,  is  a  propensity  to  thieving  j  to  which,  we 
found,  those  of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes,  addicted  ; 
and  to  an  unconimon  degree.  It  sh.ould,  however,  be 
considered,  tliat  this  exceptionable  part  of  their  con- 
duct seemed  to  exist  merely  with  respect  to  us  ;  for,  in 
tiieir  gener^^;  intercourse  with  one  another,  I  had  reason 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  thefts  do  not  happen  more  fre- 
quently (perhaps  less  so)  than  in  other  countries,  d^e 
iJisLonest  practices  of  v  liose  worthlc^s  ii:dividuals  are 
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not  supposed  to  authorize  any  indiscriminate  censure 
on  the  whole  body  ol  tne  people.  Great  allowances 
should  be  made  for  the  foibles  of  these  poor  natives  ot 
the  Pacific  Ocean^  wht^e  minds  we  overpov/ered  with 
the  glare  of  objects,  equally  new  to  them,  as  they 
were  captivating.  Stealing,  amongst  the  civilized  and 
enlightened  nations  of  the  w^orld,  may  well  be  consi- 
dered as  denoting  a  character  deeply  stained  with  moral 
turpitude,  with  avarice  unrestrained  by  tlie  known  rules 
of  right,  and  with  profligacy  producing  extreme  indi- 
gence, and  neglecting  the  means  of  relieving  it.  But 
at  the  Friendly  and  other  islands  which  we  visited,  the 
thefts,  so  frequently  committed  by  the  natives,  of  what 
we  had  brought  along  witbus,  may  be  fairly  traced  to 
less  culpable  motives.  They  seemed  to  arise,  solely, 
fiom  an  intense  curiosity  or  desire  to  possess  something 
which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  before,  and  be- 
longing to  a  sort  of  people  so  different  from  themsel- 
ves. And,  perhaps,  if  it  were  possible,  that  a  set  of 
beings,  seemingly  as  superior  in  our  judgment,  as  we 
are  in  theirs,  should  appear  amongst  us,  it  might  be 
doubted,  whether  our  natural  regard  to  justice  would 
be  able  to  restrain  many  from  falling  into  the  same 
error.  That  I  have  assigned  the  true  motive  for  their 
propensity  to  this  practice,  appears  from  their  stealing 
every  thing  indiscriminately  at  first  sight,  before  they 
could  have  the  least  conception  of  converting  tlieir 
prize  to  any  one  useful  purpose.  But^  I  believe,  with 
us,  no  person  would  fcifeit  his  reputation,  or  expose 
himself  to  punishment,  v^iihout  knowing,  before 
hand,  how  to  employ  the  stolen  goods.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  pilfering  disposition  of  these  islanders, 
though  certainly  disagreeable  and  troublesome  to 
strangers,  was  the  means  of  affording  us  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  quickness  of  their  intellects.  For 
their  small  thefts  v^ere  committed  with  much  dexterity; 
and  those  of  greater  consequence  u  ith  a  plan  or  scheme 
suited  to  the  importance  of  the  objects.  An  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  the  last  sort,  tl;eif  attempts  to  carry 
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away  one  of  the  Discovery's  anchors,  at  mid -day,  has 
been  ah'eady  related. 

Their  hair  is,  in  general,  straight,  thick,  and  strong ; 
though  a  few  have  it  bushy  or  frizzled.  The  natural 
colour,  I  believe,  almost  without  exception,  is  black  3 
but  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  men,  and  some  of  the  wo- 
men, have  it  stained  of  a  brown  or  purple  colour  ;  and 
a  few  of  an  orange  cast.  The  tirst  colour  is  produced 
by  apph'ing  a  sort  of  plaster  of  burnt  coral,  mixed  with 
\\'ater  ;  the  second,  by  the  raspings  of  a  reddish  wood, 
which  is  made  up  with  water  into  a  poultice,  and  laid 
over  the  hair  -,  and  the  third  is,  I  believe,  the  effect  of 
turmeric  root. 

When  I  lirst  visited  these  islands,  I  thought  it  had 
been  an  universal  custom  for  both  men  and  women  to 
wear  tlie  hair  short  ;  but,  during  our  present  longer 
stay,  we  saw  a  great  many  exceptions.  Indeed  they 
are  so  whimsical  in  tlieir  lashions  of  wearing  it,  that  it 
is  hard  to  tell  which  is  most  in  vogue.  Some  have  it 
cut  off  from  one  side  of  the  head,  while  that  on  the 
other  remains  long;  some  have  only  a  portion  of  it  cut 
short,  or,  perhaps,  shaved  ,  others  have  it  entirely  cut 
off,  except  a  single  lock,  which  is  left  commonly  on 
«ne  side  ;  or,  it-  is  suffered  to  grow  to  its  full  length, 
witliout  any  of  these  mutilations.  The  women,  in  ge- 
neral, wear  it  short.  The  men  have  their  beards  cut 
short  3  and  both  men  and  women  strip  the  hair  from 
their  ann-pits.  The  operation  by  which  this  is  per- 
formed has  been  already  described.  The  men  arc 
strained  from  about  tlie  middle  of  the  belly,  to  about 
half  way  down  tlieir  thighs,  with  a  deep  blue  colour. 
This  is  done  with  a  flat  bone  instiument,  cut  full  of  fine 
teeth,  which,  being  dipped  in  the  staining  mixture,  pre- 
pared from  the  juice  of  the  dooe  dove,  is  struck  into  tht 
Sikin  with  a  bit  of  stick  5  and,  by  that  means,  indelible 
marks  are  made.  In  this  manner  they  trace  lines  and. 
figures,  which,  i:i  some,  are  very  elegant,  both  from  the 
variety,  and  from  the  arrangement.  The  women  have 
only  a  few  small  liiies  or  spots,  tlius  imprinted,  on  the 
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inside  of  their  Iiands.  Their  Kings^  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction,  are  exempted  from  this  custom,  as  also  from 
inflicting  on  themselves  any  of  those  bloody  marks  of 
mourning,  which  shall  be  mentioned  in  anotlier  place. 

The  men  are  all  circumcised,  or  rather  supercised  ; 
as  tlie  operation  consists  in  cutting  off  only  a  small 
piece  of  the  foreskin,  at  the  upper  part  ;  which,  by 
that  means,  is  rendered  incapable,  ever  after,  of  cover- 
ing theglans.  This  is  all  they  aim  at ;  as  they  say,  the. 
operation  i^  practised  from  a  notion  of  cleanliness. 

The  dress  of  both  men  and  women  is  the  same  ;  and 
consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or  matting  (but  mostly  the 
former),  about  two  yards  wide,  and  two  and  a  half 
long  ;  at  least,  so  long  as  to  go  once  and  a  half  round 
the  waist,  to  which  it  is  conlined  by  a  girdle  or  cord. 
It  is  double  before,  and  hangs  down  hke  a  petticoat,  as 
low  as  the  middle  of  the  kg.  The  upper  part  of  the 
garment,  above  the  girdle,  is  yjlaited  into  several  folds  ; 
so  that  when  unlblded,  there  is  cloth  sufficient  to  draw 
up  and  wrap  round  the  shoulders  ;  which  is  very  sel- 
dom done.  This,  as  to  form,  is  the  general  dress  ;  but 
large  pieces  of  cloth,  and  fine  matting,  are  x^orn  only 
by  the  superior  people.  The  inferior  sort  are  satisfied 
witii  small  pieces  j  and  very  often  wear  nothing  but  a 
covering  made  of  leaves  of  plants,  or  the  viaro,  which 
is  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth,  or  matting,  like  a  sash. 
This  they  pass  between  the  thighs,  and  wrap  round  the 
waist ',  but  the  use  of  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  men. 
'In  their  great  haivas,  or  entertainments,  they  have 
various  dresses  made  for  the  purpose  5  but  the  form  is 
always  the  same  ;  and  tlie  richest  dresses  are  covered, 
•more  or  less,  with  red  feathers.  On  what  particular 
■occasion  their  Chiefs  wear  their  large  red  feather- caps, 
I  could  not  learn.  Both  men  and  women  sometimes 
shade  their  faces  from  the  sun  witli  little  boi>nets,  made 
of  various  materials. 

As  the  clothing,  so  are  the  ornaments,  worn  by  those 
of  both*sexes,  the  same.  The  most  common  of  these 
■are  necklaces^  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  pandanusj  and 
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various  sweet-smelling  flowers,  which  go  under  die  ge- 
neral name  of  kaliuUa.  Others  are  composed  of  small 
shells,  the  wing  and  leg-bones  of  birds,  shark's  teeth, 
and  other  things  ;  all  which  hang  loose  upon  the  breast. 
In  the  same  manner,  they  often  wear  a  mother-of- 
pearl  shell,  neatly  polished,  or  a  ring  of  the  same  sub- 
stance carved,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  :  rings  of 
tortoise-shell  on  the  fingers,  and  a  number  of  these, 
joined  together,  as  bracelets  on  the  wrists. 

The  lobes  of  the  ears  (though  most  frequently  cnlv 
one)  are  perforated  with  two  holes,  in  which  they  wear 
cylindrical  bits  of  ivory,  about  three  inches  long,  in- 
troduced at  one  hole,  and  brought  out  of  the  other  j  or 
bits  of  reed  of  the  same  size,  tilled  with  a  yellow  pig- 
ment. This  seems  to  be  a  fine  powder  of  turmeric, 
witli.  which  the  women  rub  themselves  all  over,  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  ladies  use  their  dry  rouge  upon  the 
cheeks. 

Nothing  appears  to  give  them  greater  pleasure  than 
personal  cleanhness  j  to  produce  which,  tliey  frequently 
bathe  in  the  ponds,  which  seem  to  seiTe  no  other  pur- 
pose ^.  Though  the  water  in  most  of  them  stinks  in- 
tolerably, they  prefer  them  to  the  sea  5  and  they  are  so 
sensible  that  salt  water  hurts  their  skin,  that,  when  ne- 
cessity obliges  them  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  they  commonly 
have  some  cocoa-nut  shells,  filled  with  fresh  water, 
poured  over  them,  to  wash  it  off.  They  are  immode- 
rately fond  of  cocoa-nut  oil  for  the  same  reason ;  a 
great  quantity  of  which  they  not  only  pour  upon  their 
head  and  shoulders,  but  rub  the  body  all  over,  briskly, 
witli  a  smaller  quantity.  And  none  but  those  who 
have  seen  this  practice,  can  easily  conceive  how  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin  is  improved  by  it.  This  oil,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  procured  by  every  one  3  and  the  in- 
ferior sort  of  people,  doubtless,  appear  less  smooth  for 
want  of  it. 

•  So  at  the  Caroline   Islands.     "  lis  sont   accoutumes   a   se 
baigner  trois  fois  le  jour,  le  matin,  a  midi,  et  sur  le  soir." 
Ldtres  Ed'ijiantes  et  CuHeuses,  torn.  xv.  p.  314,     ' 
TOL.  V.  N  n 
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Their  domestic  life  is  of  that  middle  kind,  neither 
so  laborious  as  to  be  disagreeable,  nor  so  vac.mt  as  to 
sutfer  them  to  degenerate  into  indolence.  Nature  has 
done  so  much  for  their  country,  that  the  first  can  hardly 
occur,  and  their  disposition  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good 
bar  to  the  last.  By  this  happy  combination  of  circum- 
stances, their  necessary  labour  seems  to  }ield,  in  its 
turn,  to  their  recreations,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
latter  are  never  interrupted  by  the  thoughts  of  being 
obliged  to  recur  to  the  former,  till  satiety  makes  them 
wish  for  such  a  transition. 

The  employment  of  the  women  is  of  the  easy  kind, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  may  be  executed  in  the 
house.  The  manufacturing  their  cloth  is  wholly  con- 
signed to  their  care.  Having  already  described  the 
process,  I  shall  only  add,  that  they  have  tliis  cloth  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness.  The  coarser  sort,-  of 
which  they  make  very  large  pieces,  does  not  receixe  the 
impression  of  any  pattern.  Of  the  finer  sort,  they  have 
some  that  is  striped  and  chequered,  and  of  other  pat- 
terns diiferently  coloured.     But  how  these  colours  aie 
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laid  on,  I  cannot  say,  as  I  never  saw  any  of  this  sort 
made.  The  cloth,  in  general,  will  resist  water  for 
some  time  ;  but  that  which  has  the  strongest  glaze  will 
resist  longest. 

Tlie  manufacture  next  in  consequence,  and  also 
within  the  department  of  the  women,  is  that  of  their 
mats,  which  excel  every  things  I  have  seen  at  any  other 
place,  lx)th  as  to  their  texture  and  their  beauty.  In 
particular,  many  of  them  are  so  superior  to  those  made 
at  Otaheite,  that  they  are  not  a  bad  article  to  carry 
tliither,  by  w.iy  of  trade.  Of  these  mats,  they  have 
seven  or  eight  different  sorts,  for  the  purposes  of  wear- 
ing or  sleeping  upon  ;  and  many  are  merely  orna- 
mental. The  last  are  chiefly  made  from  the  tough 
membraneous  part  of  the  stock  of  the  plantain  tree  ; 
those  diat  they  wear,  from  the  pandani/.f!,  cull'.vated  for 
that  purpose,  and  never  suffered  to  shoot  into  a  trunk  ; 
and  the  coarser  sort,  which  they  sleep  upon,  from  a 
plant  called  evarra.  There  are  many  other  articles  of 
less  note,  that  employ  the  spare  time  of  their  females ; 
as  combs,  of  which  they  make  vast  numbers  ;  and  lit- 
tle baskets  made  of  the  same  substance  as  the  mats, 
and  others  of  the  fibrous  cocoa-nut  husk,  either  plain, 
or  interwoven  with  small  beads  ;  but  all  finished  with 
such  neatness  and  taste  in  the  disposition  of  the  va- 
rious pnrts,  that  a  stranger  cannot  help  admiring  their 
assiduity  and  dexterity. 

The  province  allotted  to  the  men  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, far  more  laborious  and  extensive  than  thdt  of 
the  women.  Agriculture,  architecture,  boat- building, 
fishing,  and  other  things  that  relate  to  navigation,  are 
the  objects  of  their  care  * .     Cultivated  roots  and  fruits 

♦  How  remarkably  does  Captain  Cook's  account  of  the  ein- 
ployment^Gf  the  women  and  men  here,  agree  with  Father  Can- 
tova's,  of  the  Caroline  Islanders  ^ — "  La  principale  occupation 
"  des  hommes,  est  do  construire  des  barques,  de  pecher,  et  de 
"  cuitlver  la  terre.  L'avfFaire  dcr,  fcnmies  est  dc  faire  la  cuisine, 
"  et  de  mettre  en  ceuvre  un  espece  ,de  plante  sauvage,  et  un 
"  arbre, — pour  en  faire  de  la  toile."  l.dtres  Ei^if  antes  et 
Ctrrieuses^  torn.  xv.  p.  HIS. 
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being  their  principal  support,  this  requires  their  constant 
attention  to  agriculture,  which  they  pursue  very  dili- 
gently, and  seem  to  have  brought  almost  to  as  great 
perfection  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The  large  ex- 
tent of  the  plantain  fields  has  been  taken  notice  of  al- 
ready ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  yams ;  these 
two  together,  being  at  least  as  ten  to  one,  with  respect 
to  all  the  other  articles.  In  planting  both  these,  they 
dig  small  holes  for  their  reception,  and,  afterward,  root 
up  the  surrounding  grass,  which,  in  this  hot  country, 
is  quickly  deprived  of  its  vegetating  power,  and,  soon 
rotting,  becomes  a  good  manure.  The  instruments 
they  use  for  this  purpose,  which  they  call  hooo,  are  no- 
thing more  than  pickers  or  stakes  of  different  lengtlis, 
according  to  the  depth  they  have  to  dig.  These  arc 
flattened  and  sharpened  to  an  edge  at  one  end ;  and  the 
largest  ha\e  a  short  piece  fixed  transversely,  for  press- 
ing it  into  the  ground  with  the  foot.  With  these, 
though  they  are  not  more  than  from  two  to  four  inches 
broad,  they  dig  and  plant  ground  of  many  acres  in  ex- 
tent. In  planting  the  plantains  and  yams,  they  ob- 
serve so  much  exactness,  that,  whichever  way  you  look, 
the  rows  present  themselves  regular  and  complete. 

The  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees  are  scattered 
about  witliout  any  order,  and  seem  to  give  them  no 
trouble,  after  they  have  attained  a  certain  height.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  another  large  tree,  which  pro- 
duces great  numbers  of  a  large,  roundish,  compressed 
nut,  called  eeefee  j  and  of  a  smaller  tree  that  bears  a 
rounded  oval  nut,  two  inches  long,  with  two  or  three 
triangular  kernels,  tough  and  insipid,  called  mabla, 
most  frequently  planted  near  their  houses. 

The  kappe  is,  commonly,  regularly  planted,  and  in 
pretty  large  spots ;  but  the  viawhaka  is  interspersed 
amongst  other  things,  as  the  jeejee  and  yams  are  j  the 
last  of  which  I  have  frequently  seen  in  the  interspaces 
of  the  plantain  trees,  at  their  common  distance.  Su- 
gar-cane is  commonly  in  small  spots,  crowded  closely 
(ogether;  and   the  mulberry,   of  which  the   cloth  is 
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made,  though  widiout  order,  has  sufficient  room  al- 
lowed for  it,  and  is  kept  very  clean.  The  only  other 
plant,  that  they  cultivate  for  their  manufactures,  is  the 
panda?ius,  which  is  generally  planted  in  a  row,  close  to- 
gether, at  the  sides  of  the  other  fields  ;  and  they  con- 
sider it  as  a  thing  so  distinct  in  tliis  state,  that  they  have 
a  different  name  for  it  j  which  she\vs,  that  they  arc 
V»ry  sensible  of  the  great  changes  brought  about  by 
cultivation. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  these  people,  who,  in  many 
things,  shew^  much  taste  and  ingenuity,  should  shew 
little  of  either  in  building  their  houses  ;  though  the 
defect  is  rather  in  the  design  than  in  the  execution. 
Those  of  the  lower  people  are  poor  huts,  scarcely  suf- 
^cient  to  defend  them  from  tlie  weather,  and  very 
sm-all.  Those  of  tlie  better  sort,  are  larger  and  more 
corq^ortable  ;  but  not  what  one  might  expect.  The 
dimensions  of  one  of  a  middling  size,  are  about  tliirty 
feet  long,  twenty  broad,  and  twelve  high.  Their  house 
is,  properly  speaking,  a  thatched  roof  or  shed,  sup- 
ported by  posts  and  rafters,  disposed  in  a  very  judicious 
manner.  The  floor  is  raised  with  earth  smoothed,  and 
•overed  with  strong  thick  matting,  and  kept  -^ery  clean. 
The  most  of  them  are  closed  on  the  \^  eather  side  (and 
some  more  tlian  two- thirds  round),  with  strong  mats, 
or  with  branches  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  plaited  or 
woven  into  each  odier.  These  they  fix  uj)  edgewise, 
reaching  from  the  eaves  to  the  ground  ;  and  thus  they 
jinswer  the  purpose  of  a  wall.  A  thick  strong  mat, 
about  two  and  one- half  or  three  feet  broad,  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  semi-circle,  and  set  upon  its  edge,  \\  ith 
the  ends  touching  the  side  of  the  house,  in  shape  re- 
sembling the  fender  of  a  fire- hearth,  incloses  a  space  for 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  family  to  sleep  in.  The 
lady,  indeed,  spends  most  of  her  time  during  the  day 
wiliin  it.  1  he  rest  of  the  fiimily  sleep  upon  the  floor, 
wherever  tliey  please  to  lie  down  j  the  unmarried  men 
and  women  apart  from  each  other.  Or,  if  the  family 
fee  large,  there  arc  small  huts  adjoining,  to  which  the 
N  n  3 
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servants  retire  in  the  night ;  so  that  privacy  is  as  much 
observed  here,  as  one  could  expect.  They  have  mat* 
made  on  purpose  for  sleeping  on  ;  and  the  clothes  that 
they  wear  in  the  day,  serve  for  their  covering  in  the 
night.  Their  whole  furniture  consists  of  a  bowl  or 
two,  in  which  they  make  kava  ;  a  few  gourds,  cocoa- 
nut  shells,  some  small  wooden  stools  which  serve  thera 
for  pillows  3  and,  perhaps,  a  large  stool  for  the  Chief, 
or  master,  of  the  family  to  sit  upon. 

The  only  probable  reason  I  can  assign  for  their  neg- 
lect of  ornamental  architecture  in  the  constmction  of 
their  houses,  is  their  being  fond  of  living  much  in  the 
open  air.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  consider  their  houses, 
within  which  they  seldom  eat,  as  of  little  use  but  to 
sleep  in,  and  to  retire  to  in  bad  weather.  And  the 
lower  sort  of  people,  who  spend  a  great  part  of  their 
time  in  close  attendance  upon  the  Chiefs,  can  have  lit- 
tle use  for  their  own  houses,  but  in  the  last  case. 

They  make  amends  for  tlie  defects  of  their  houses, 
by  their  great  attention  to,  and  dexterity  in,  naval  ar- 
chitecture, if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  it  that  name. 
But  I  refer  to  the  narrative  of  my  last  voyage,  for  an 
account  of  their  canoes,  and  their  manner  of  building 
and  navigating  them  *. 

The  only  tools  which  they  use  to  constmct  these 
boats,  are  hatchets,  or  rather  thick  adzes,  of  a  smooth 
black  stone  that  abounds  at  Toofooa  3  augers,  made  of 
sharks'  teeth,  fixed  on  small  handles  ;  and  rasps  of  a 
rough  skin  of  a  fish,  fastened  on  flat  pieces  of  wood, 
thinner  on  one  side,  which  also  have  handles.  The  la- 
bour and  time  employed  in  finishing  their  canoes,  which 
are  the  most  perfect  of  their  mechanical  productions, 
will  account  for  their  being  very  careful  of  them.  For 
they  are  built  and  preserv^ed  under  sheds  3  or  they  co- 


*  Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  215,  216.  The  reader,  by  com- 
paring that  account  with  what  Cantova  says  of  the  sea-boats 
of  the  Caroline  Islands,  will  fjnd,  in  this  instance,  also,  the 
greatest  similiirity.     See  Zeitrcs  Edlfiantes  et  Curiiysesy  p.  286. 
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Ver  the  decked  part  of  them  with  c:ocoa  leaves,  when 
they  are  hauled  on  shore,  to  preAent  their  being  hurt  by 
liie  sun. 

The  same  tools  are  all  they  have  for  other  works  ;  if 
we  except  ditferent  shells,  which  they  use  as  knives. 
But  there  are   few   of  their  productions  that  require 
these,  unless  it  be  some  of  their  weapons  j  the  othei" 
articles  being  chiefly  then- fishing  materials  ctnd  cordage. 
The  cordc'ge  is  made  from  tlie  fibres  oi  {Lq  cocoa- 
nut  husk,  which,   though  not  more  than  nine  or  ten 
inches   long,   they  plait,   about   the  size  of  a  qu>ll,  or 
less,  to  any   length  that  they   please,  and  roll  it  up  in 
balls,  from  -which  the  larger  ropes  are  made,   by  LM'ist- 
iFjg  several  of  these  together.     The  lines  that  they  tish 
wiihj  are  as  strong  and  even  as  the  best  cord  we  make, 
resembling  it   almost  in   every  respect.     Their   other 
fishing  implements  are  large   and  small  hooks.     The 
last  are  composed  entirely   of  pearl-shell ;  but  the  first 
are  only  co\ered  with  it  on  the  back  ;  and  the  points  of 
both,  commonly,  of  tortoiseshell;  those  of  the  small  be- 
ing plain,  and  the  others  barbed.     With  the  large  ones 
they  catch  bonnetos  and  albicores,  by  putting  them  to  a 
bamboo  rod,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  wiih  a  line  of 
the  same  length,  which  rests  in  a  notch  of  a  piece  of 
wood,  fixed  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe  for  that  purpose, 
and  is  dragged   on  ihe  surface  of  the  sea,   as  she  rows 
along,  without  any  other  ba't  than  a  tuft  of  flaxy  stuff 
near   the  point.      They   have  also  great  numbers   of 
pretty  small  seines,   some  of  M^hich  are  of  a  very  deli- 
cate texture.     These  they  use  to  catch  fish  with,  in  the 
holes  on  the  reefs,  when  the  tide  ebbs. 

The  other  manual  employments  consist  chiefly  in 
making  musical  reeds,  flutes,  warlike  weapons,  and 
stools,  or  rather  pillows,  to  sleep  on,  I'he  reeds  have 
eight,  nine,  or  ten  pieces,  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
but  not  in  any  regular  progression  5  having  tlie  longest 
sometimes  in  the  middle,  and  several  of  the  same 
length  ;  so  that  I  have  seen  none  with  more  than  six 
notes  -y  and  they  seem  incapable  of  playing  any  music 
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on  them,  that  is  distinguish -ible  by  our  ears.  The  fJutes 
are  a  joint  of  bamboo,  close  at  both  ends,  with  a  hole 
near  each,  and  four  others  j  two  of  which,  and  one  of 
the  first  only,  are  used  in  playing.  They  apply  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  to  close  the  left  nostril,  and 
blow  into  the  hole  at  one  end  with  the  other.  Thf 
middle  linger  of  the  left  hand  is  applied  to  the  first  hole 
on  the  left,  and  the  fore-finger  of  the  right,  to  the  lo\r- 
est  hole  on  that  side.  In  this  manner,  though  tlie 
notes  are  only  three,  they  produce  a  pleasing,  yet  sim- 
ph,  music,  which  they  vary  much  more  than  one 
would  think  possible,  with  so  imperfect  an  instrument. 
Tneir  being  accustomed  to  a  music  which  consists  of  so 
few  notes,  is,  perhaps,  tlie  reason  why  they  do  not  seem 
to  relish  any  of  ours,  which  is  so  complex.  But  they 
can  taste  what  is  more  deficient  than  their  own  -,  for, 
we  observed,  that  they  used  to  be  well  pleased  with 
hearing  the  chant  of  our  two  young  New  Zea- 
landers,  which  consisted  rather  in  mere  strengtli,  tli^in 
in  melody  of  expression. 

The  weapons,  which  they  make,  are  clubs  of  different 
sorts  (in  the  ornamenting  of  which  they  spend  much 
time),  spears,  and  darts.  They  have  also  bows  and  ar- 
rows ;  but  tliese  seemed  to  be  desioned  only  for 
amusement,  such  as  shooting  at  birds,  and  not  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  stools  are  about  two  feet  long,  but 
only  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  near  four  broad,  bend- 
ing downward  in  the  middle,  witli  four  strong  legs,  and 
circular  feet ;  the  whole  made  of  one  piece  of  black  or 
brown  wood,  neatly  polished,  and  sometimes  inlaid  with 
bits  of  ivory.  They  also  inlay  the  handles  of  fly-flaps 
with  ivory,  after  being  neatly  carved  j  and  tliey  shape 
bones  into  small  figm-es  of  men,  birds,  and  other  things.* 
which  must  be  very  difficult,  as  their  carving  instru- 
ment is  only  a  shark's  tooth. 

Yams,  plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts,  compose  the  great- 
est part  of  their  vegetable  diet.  Of  their  animal  food, 
the  chief  articles  are  hogs,  fowls,  fish,  and  all  sorts  of 
shell-fish  j  but  the  lower  people  eat  rats.     The  two 
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tirst  vegetabJe  articles,  w  lUi  bread-fruit,  are,  what  may 
be  called  the  ba^is  of  their  fo>)d,  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  with  fish  and  shell-hsh  j  far  hogs,  towls,  and 
turtle,  seem  only  to  be  occasional  dainties,  reserved  tor 
their  Chiet's.  The  intervals  between  the  seasons  of 
these  vegetable  productions,  must  be,  somet'mes,  con- 
siderable, as  they  prepare  a  sort  of  artihciai  biead  from 
plantains,  w4iich  they  put  under  ground  beiore  ripe,  and 
sutler  them  to  remain  till  they  ferment,  when  they  are 
taken  out,  and  made  up  into  small  bails  3  but  so  sour 
<ind  indifferent,  that  they  often  said  our  bread  was  pre- 
ferable, though  somewhat  musty. 

Iheir  tood  is,  generally,  dressed  by  bp.king,  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Otaheite  ;  and  tlv  y  have  ihe  art  of 
making,  from  different  kinds  of  tmit,  several  dishes, 
which  most  of  us  esteemed  very  good.  I  never  saw  them 
make  use  of  any  kind  of  sauce,  nor  drink  any  tiling  at 
their  meals  but  water,  or  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  j 
for  the  kava  is  only  their  morning  draught.  I  cannot 
say  that  they  are  cleanly,  either  in  their  cookery,  or 
manner  of  eating.  The  generality  of  them  will  lay 
their  victuals  upon  the  first  leaf  tliey  meet  wdth,  how- 
ever dirty  it  may  be ;  but  when  food  is  served  up  to 
the  Chiefs,  it  is,  commonly,  laid  upon  green  plantain 
leaves.  When  the  Khig  made  a  meal,  he  was,  for  the 
most  part,  attended  upon  by  three  or  four  persons. 
One  cut  large  pieces  of  the  joint,  or  of  the  fish  ;  ano- 
ther divided  it  into  mouthfuls  ;  and  others  stood  by  with 
cocoa-nuts,  and  whatever  else  he  might  want.  I  ne- 
ver saw  a  large  company  sit  down  to  what  we  should 
call  a  sociable  meal,  by  eating  from  tlie  same  dish. 
The  food,  be  what  it  will,  is  always  divided  into  por- 
tions, each  to  serve  a  certain  number  -,  these  portions 
are  again  subdivided  3  so  that  one  seldom  sees  above 
two  or  three  persons  eating  together.  The  women  are 
not  excluded  from  eating  with  the  men  ;  but  there  arc 
certain  ranks  or  orders  amongst  them,  tliat  can  neither 
eat  nor  drink  together.  This  distinction  begins  \v  ith 
the  King  3  but  where  it  ends,  I  cannot  say. 
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I'hey  seem  to  have  no  set  time  for  meals  -,  though  it 
should  be  obsen^ed,  that,  during  our  stay  amongst  them, 
their  domestic  economy  was  much  disturbed  by  their 
constant  attention  to  us.  As  far  as  we  could  remark, 
those  of  the  superior  rank,  only  drink  kava  in  tlie  fore- 
noon, and  the  others  eat,  perhaps,  a  bit  of  yam ;  but 
we  commonly  saw  all  of  them  eat  something  in  the  af- 
ternoon. It  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  making  a 
me-al  in  the  night  is  pretty  common,  and  their  rest  being 
thus  interrupted,  they  frequently  sleep  in  the  day. 
They  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  and  rise  with  the 
dawn  in  the  morning  *. 

They  are  very  fond  of  associating  together  ;  so  that 
it  is  common  to  find  several  houses  empty,  and  the 
owners  of  them  convened  in  some  other  one,  or,  rather, 
upon  a  convenient  spot  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
tliey  recreate  themselves  by  conversing,  and  other 
amusements.  Their  private  diversions  are  chiefly  sing- 
ing, dancing,  and  music  performed  by  the  women. 
When  two  or  three  women  sing  in  concert,  and  snap 
their  fingers,  it  is  called  hoobai ;  but  when  there  is  a 
greater  number,  they  divide  into  several  parties,  each  of 
which  sings  on  a  different  key,  which  makes  a  very 
agreeable  music,  and  is  called  heeva,  or  haiva.  In  the 
same  manner,  they  vary  the  music  of  their  flutes,  by 
playing  on  those  of  a  different  size  j  but  their  dancing 
is  much  the  same  as  when  they  perform  publicly.  The 
dancing  of  the  men  (if  it  is  to  be  called  dancing),  al- 
though it  does  not  consist  much  in  moving  the  feet,  as 
we  do,  has  a  thousand  different  motions  with  the  hands^ 
to  which  we  are  entire  strangers;  and  they  are  per- 
formed with  an  ease  and  grace  which  are  not  to  be  de- 
scribed, nor  even  conceived,  but  by  those  who  have 
seen  them.     But  I  need  add  nothing  to  what  has  been 

*  Cantova  says  of  his  islanders,  "lis  prennent  Icur  repo« 
^'  des  que  le  solcil  est  couche,  et  ils  se  levent  avec  I'aurore." 
J^fttrgs  £diJiaTites  et  Curieifscs,  torn.  xv.  p.  .314. 
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already  said  on  this  subject,  in  the  account  of  tlie 
incidents  that  happened  during  our  stay  at  the 
slands  *. 

Whether  their  marriages  be  made  lasting  by  anv 
kind  of  solemn  contract,  we  could  not  determine  with 
precision  ;  but  it  is  certain,  Uiat  the  bulk  of  tlie  peo- 
ple satisfied  themselves  with  one  ^\  ife.     The  Chiefs, 


*  If,  to  the  copious  descriptions  that  occur  in  the  preceding- 
pages,  of  the  particular  entertainments  exiiibited  in  Hapaee  and 
Tongataboo,  we  add  the  general  view  of  the  usual  amuse- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  contained  in  this  pa- 
ras^raph,  and  compare  it  v/ith  the  quotation  from  the  Jesuit's 
Letters,  in  a  former  note  (p.  291),  we  shall  be  still  more  forci- 
bly struck  with  the  i-easonableness  of  tracing  such  singularly 
resembling  customs  to  one  common  source.  The  argument,  in 
confirmation  of  this,  drawn  from  identity  of  language,  has 
been  already  illustrated,  by  observing  the  remarkable  coin 
cidence  of  the  name  by  which  the  Chiefs  of  the  Caroline 
Islands,  and  those  at  Hamao,one  of  the  Friendly  ones,  are  dis- 
tinguislied.  But  the  argument  does  not  rest  on  a  single  in- 
stance, though  that  happens  to  be  a  very  strildng  one.  Ano- 
ther of  the  very  few  specimens  of  the  dialect  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific Lslanders,  preserved  by  Father  Cantova,  furnishes  an  ad- 
ditional proof.  Immediately  after  the  passage  above  referred 
to,  he  proceeds  thus,  "  Ce  divertissement  s'appelle,  en  ieur 
"  langue,  tangerifaifil;  qui  veut  dire,  la  plainte  des  femmes." 
Lettres  Ed'if.antss  et  Curisuses,  tom,  XV.  p.  315..  Now  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  we  learn  from  Mr.  Anderson's  collection  of 
words,  which  will  appear  in  this  chapter,  that  la  pla'mte d.-s 
femmesy  or,  in  English,  the  mcurnful  song  of  the  ivomen^  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Caroline  Islands  express  in  their  language 
ianger  if-i'f!,  would,  by  those  of  Tongataboo,  be  expressed 
turgee  vifuir.e. 

If  any  one  should  still  doubt,  in  spite  of  this  evidence,  it  may 
be  recommended  to  his  consideration,  that  long  separation  and 
other  causes,  have  introduced  greater  variations  in  the  mode  of 
pronouncing  these  two  words,  at  places  confessedly  inhabited 
by  the  same  race,  than  subsist  in  the  specimen  just  given.  It 
appears,  from  Mr.  Anderson's  vocabular)',  printed  in  Captain 
Cook's  second  voyage,  that  what  is  pronounced  tangee  at  the 
Friendly  Islands,  is  taee  at  OtaheitCi  and  the  vefahe  oi  the  for- 
mer, is  tl^e  ivjhciiie  of  the  latter. 
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however,  have,  commonly,  several  women  *  ;  thougk 
some  of  us  were  of  opinion,  that  there  was  only  one 
that  was  looked  upon  as  the  mistress  of  the  family. 

As  female  chastity,  at  first  sight,  seemed  to  be  held 
in  no  gjreat  estimation,  we  expected  to  have  found  fre- 
quent breaches  of  their  conjugal  fidelity  3  but  we  did 
tiiem  great  injustice,  I  do  not  know  that  a  single  in- 
stance happened  during  our  whole  stay  +.  Neither  are 
those  of  the  better  sort,  that  are  unmarried,  more  free 
of  their  favours.  It  is  true,  there  was  no  want  of 
those  of  a  different  character;  and,  perhaps,  such  are 
more  frequently  met  with  here,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  })eople,  than  in  many  other  countries.  But 
it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  most,  if  not  all  of  thern^ 
vv-ere  of  the  lowest  class  ;  and  such  of  them  as  per- 
mitted familiarities  to  our  people,  were  prostitutes  by 
profe-^sion. 

Nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  humanity  of 
these  pa-ople,  than  tlie  concern  they  shew  for  the  dead  X. 
To  use  a  common  expression,  their  mourning  is  not  iu 
words,  but  deeds.  For,  besides  the  tooge  mentioned 
before,  and  burnt  circles  and  scars,  they  beat  the  teeth 
with  stones,  strike  a  shark's  too^h  into  tlie  head,  until 
the  blood  flows  in  streams,  and  thrust  spears  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  thigh,  into  their  sides  below  the 
arm  -pits,  and  through  the  cheeks  into  the  mouth.  AH 
tlieso  operations  convey  an  idea  of  such  rigorous  disci- 
pline, as  must  require  either  an  uncommon  degree  of 
■iffection,  or  tlie  grossest  superstition,  to  exact.  I  will 
iibt  say,  that  the  last  has  no  share  in  it  j  for,  sometimes^ 

*  Caiitotasiys  of  Ms  Caroline  Islnnders,  "  La  pjuralite  de« 
"  femifies  est  hoa  senlement  peVfnise  a  tons  ces  insulaires,  e!le  est 
*«  encore  une  marque  d'honneur  et  de  distinction.  Le  Tamole  de 
«*  l*isle  d'Huogoleu  en  a  rieuf."  Lettres  Edtf  antes  et  Curieuses^ 
torn.  XV.  p.  SI 0. 

f  At  the  CaroHne  Islands,  "  lis  ont  horreur  de  Tadultere, 
"  comme  d'vihe  grand  pecHe."     Ihld.  tom.  xv.  p.  31'^. 

\  How  the  inhab'tants  of  the  Caroline  Islands  express  their 
•^rief  oa  such  cccasicasjmay  be  seen,  ib-J.  tOm.  xv.  ^.  308. 
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iL  is  so  universal,  that  many  could  not  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  person  for  whom  the  concern  is  expressed. 
Thus  wc  saw  the  peopl':;  of  Tongataboo  mourning  the 
death  of  a  Chief  at  Vavaoo  j  and  other  similar  instances 
occurred  during  our  stay.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  tlie  more  painful  operations  are  only  practised 
on  account  of  the  death  of  those  most  nearly  connected 
with  the  mourners.  When  a  person  dies,  he  is  buried, 
after  being  wrapped  up  in  mats  and  cloth,  much  after 
our  manner.  The  Chiefs  seem  to  have  ihejiatnnhas 
appropriated  to  them  as  tlieir  burial-places  -,  but  the 
common  people  are  interred  in  no  particular  spot  *. 
AVhat  part  of  the  mourning  ceremony  follows  imme- 
diately after,  is  uncertain  ;  but,  that  there  is  sometliing 
besides  the  general  one,  which  is  continued  for  a  con- 
iiderable  length  of  time,  we  could  infer,  from  being 
informed,  that  the  funeral  of  Mareewagee's  wife,  as 
mentioned  before,  was  to  be  attended  with  ceremonies 
ihat  were  to  last  live  daysj  and  in  which  all  the  princi- 
pal people  were  to  commemorate  her. 

Their  long  and  general  mourning,  proves  tliat  they 
consider  death  as  a  very  great  evil.  And  this  is  con- 
firmed by  a  very  odd  custom  which  they  practise  to 
avert  it.  When  I  lirst  visited  these  islands,  during  my 
last  voyage,  I  observed  tliat  many  of  the  inhabitants 
had  one  or  both  of  their  httle  fingers  cutoff;  and  we 
could  not  then  receive  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
reason  of  this  mutilation  f .  But  we  now  learned,  that 
this  operation  is  performed  when  they  labour  under 
some  grievous  disease,  and  think  themselves  in  danger  of 
dying.     They  suppose,  that  the  Deity  will  accept  of 

•  Cantova's  account  of  the  practice  of  the  Caroline  Islands 
IS  as  follows :  "  Lorsqu'il  meurt  qnelque  personne  d'un  rang 
"  distingue,  ou  qui  leur  est  chere  par  d'autres  endroits,  sc« 
"  obseques  se  font  avec  pompe.  II  y  en  a  qui  renferment  le 
**  corps  du  defunct  dans  un  petit  edifice  de  pierre,  qu'ils  gar- 
"  dent  au-dedans  de  leur  maisons.  D'autres  les  enterrent  loin 
«  de  leurs  habitations."  Leftra  EJifiantes  et  Curieuses.  tom.  XT, 
p.  308,  809. 

t  See  Cook's  Voyage,  vol,  i.  p.  222. 
^'OL.    V.  0  0 
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the  little  linger,  as  a  sort  of  sacrilice  efficacioifts  enougii 
to  procure  the  recovery  of  their  health.  They  cut  it 
off  with  one  of  their  stone  hatchets.  There  was 
scarcely  one  in  ten  of  tlrem  whom  we  did  not  tind  thus 
mutilated,  in  one  or  both  hands  3  which  has  a  disa- 
greeable effect,  especially  as  they  sometimes  cut  so 
close,  that  they  encroach  upon  the  bone  of  the  hand, 
which  joins  to  the  amputated  finger*. 

From  the  rigid  severity  with  which  some  of  these 
mourning  and  religious  ceremonies  are  executed,  one 
would  expect  to  find,  that  they  meant  thereby  to  se- 
cure to  themseh  es  felicity  beyond  the  grave  ;  but  their 
principal  object  relates  to  things  merely  temporal.  For 
they  seem  to  have  little  conception  of  future  punish- 
ment for  faults  jommitted  in  this  life.  They  believe, 
however,  that  they  are  justly  punished  upon  earth  ; 
and,  consequently,  use  every  method  to  render  their  di- 
vinities propitious.  The  Supreme  Author  of  most 
things  they  call  Kallofootonga  ;  wh®,  tliey  say,  is  a  fe- 
male residing  in  the  sky,  and  directing  the  thunder, 
wind,  rain,  and,  in  general,  all  the  changes  of  wea- 
ther. They  believe,  that  when  she  is  angry  with  them, 
the  productions  of  the  earth  are  blasted  ;  that  many 
things  are  destroyed  by  lightning  ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves are  afflicted  with  sickness  and  death,  as  well  as  their 
hogs  and  other  animals.  When  this  anger  abates,  they 
suppose  that  every  thing  is  restored  to  its  natural  order  y 
and  it  should  seem  thattliey  have  a  great  reliance  on  the 
efficacy  of  their  endeavours  to  appease  their  offended 
divinity.  They  also  admit  a  plurality  of  Deities,  though 
all  inferior  to  Kallafooionga.  Amongst  them,  they 
mention  Toofooa-looiootoo,  God  of  the  clouds  and  fog  ; 
Talleteloo,  and  some  others,  residing  in  the  heavens. 
The  first  in  rank  and  power,  who  has  the  government 
of  the  sea,  and  its  productions,  is  called  Futtafaihe,  or, 

•  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here,  on  the  authority  of 
Captain  King,  that  it  is  common  for  the  inferior  people  to  cut 
ofF  a  joint  of  their  little  finj^er,  en  account  of  the  sickness  of 
the  Chiefs  to  whom  they  belong. 
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ns  it  was  sometimes  pronounced,  Footafooa ;  who, 
they  say,  is  a  male,  and  has  for  his  wife  Fyhava  hajeea  ; 
and  here,  as  in  heaven,  there  are  several  inferior  poten- 
tates, such  as  Vakaa  fonooa,  Tarceava,  Mattala, 
Evai'oo,  and  others.  The  same  rehgious  system,  how- 
ever^ does  not  extend  all  over  tlie  cluster  of  the  Friendly 
Isles  ;  for  the  supreme  God  cf  Hapaee,  for  instance,  is 
called  Alo  Aio ;  and  other  isles  have  two  or  three  of 
ditferent  names.  But  their  notions  of  the  power  and 
other  attributes  of  these  beings  are  so  very  absurd,  that 
they  suppose  they  have  no  farther  concern  with  tliem 
after  death. 

They  have,  however,  ver}'  proper  sentiments  about 
the  immateriaiit/  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
I'hey  call  it  lite,  the  living  principle,  or,  what  is  more 
agieeable  to  their  notions  of  it ,  an  Otova  ;  that  is,  a 
divinity,  or  invisible  being  They  say,  that  imme- 
diately upon  death,  the  souls  of  tli^ir  Chiefs  eparate 
from  their  bodies,  and  go  to  a  pface  called  Boolooioo  ; 
tlie  Chief,  or  God,  of  which,  is  Gooleho:  This  Gjo- 
leho,  seems  to  be  a  per.-oni'fication  of  death  ;  for  they 
used  to  say  to  us,  "^  You,  and  tlie  n-.en  of  Feejee  (by 
*'  this  junction  meaning  to  pay  a  compliment,  exp'es- 
"  sive  of  their  confession  of  our  su  eriorirv-  over  theni- 
"  selv<"s),  are  also  subject  to  the  power  and  dominion 
"  of  Gooleho^  His  country,  the  g^enerai  receptacle  of 
the  dead,  according  to  their  mythology,  was  never  seen 
by  any  person  ;  and  yet,  it  seems,  they  know  that  it 
lies  to  the  Wcstv,  ard  of  Feejee  ;  and  that  they  wh'  •  are 
once  trnnspor':ed.  thither,  live  for  ever  ;  or,  to  use  their 
own  expre.'sion.  are  not  subject  to  death  again,  but  feast 
upon  all  the  favourite  products  of  tlieir  cvn  country, 
with  which  this  everlasting  abode  is  supposed  to  jtbound. 
As  to  the  S(;i  k^  of  the  lower  sort  of  people,  tiji  y  un- 
dergo a  =ort  ^>  trinsm:g'"rdtion  ;  or,  as  ^Jiey  say,  are  eat 
by  a  bir^.'  c;  >  \  loata,  wliich  walks  upon  their  graves 
for  that  pnr    ,yc 

I  think  J  n\:\\  venture  to   assert,  that  they  do  not 
worship  any  ihing  that  is  tlie  work  of  their  own  hands, 
0  02 
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or  any  visible  part  of  the  creation.  They  do  not  makf? 
ofFerings  of  hogs,  dogs,  and  fruit,  as  at  Olaheite,  un- 
less it  be  emblematically  ;  for  their  inorais  were  per- 
fectly free  from  every  thing  of  the  kind.  But  that 
they  ofter  real  human  sacrifices,  is,  with  me,  beyond  a 
doubt.  Their  morais,  ov  fiafookas  (for  they  are  called 
by  both  names,  but  nwstly  by  the  latter),  are,  as  at  Ota- 
heite,,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  buiying- 
grounds,  and  places  of  worship  ;  though  some  of  them 
seemed  to  be  only  appropriated  to  the  first  purpose  j 
but  these  were  small,  and,  in  every  otlier  respect,  in- 
ferior to  the  others. 

Of  the  nature  of  their  government,  we  know  no 
more  than  the  general  outline.  A  subordination  is  esta- 
blished among  them,  that  resembles  the  feudal  system 
of  our  progenitors  in  Europe.  Bu  of  its  subdivisions, 
of  tlie  constituent  parts,  ai.d  in  what  manner  they  are 
connected,  so  as  to  form  a  body  jpolitic,  I  confess  my- 
self totally  ignorant.  Some  of  them  told  us,  that  tlie 
power  of  the  King  is  unlimited,  and  tliat  the  life  and 
property  oi  the  subject  is  at  his  disposal.  But  the  few 
circumstances  that  fell  under  our  observation,  rather 
contradicted  than  confirmed  the  idea  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment. Mareewagee,  old  Toobou,  and  Feenou, 
acted  each  like  petty  Sovereigns,  and  frequent]^'  thwart- 
ed the  measures  of  the  King  ;  of  which  he  often  com- 
plained. Neither  was  his  court  more  splendid  than 
those  of  the  two  first,  who  are  the  most  powertul 
Chiefs  in  the  islands  ;  and,  next  to  them,  Feenou,  Ma- 
reewagee's  son,  seemed  to  stand  highest  in  authority. 
But,  however  independent  on  the  despotic  power  of  the 
King  the  great  men  may  be,  we  saw  instances  enough 
to  prove,  that  the  lo\\'er  order  of  people  have  no  pro- 
perty, nor  safety  for  their  persons,  but  at  the  \\ill  of  the 
Chiefs  to  whom  they  respectively  belong. 

Ibngataboo  is  divided  into  many  districts  j  of  above 
thirty  of  which  we  learned  die  names.  Each  of  these 
has  its  particular  Chief,  who  decides  differences,  and 
distributes  justice  within  fais  own  district.     But  we  couJd 
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not  form  any  satisfactory  judgment  about  the  extent  of 
their  power  in  general,  or  their  mode  of  proportioning 
punishments  to  crimes.  Most  ©f  these  Chiefs  have 
possessions  in  otlier  islands,  from  whence  they  draw 
buppiies.  At  least,  we  know  this  is  so  with  respect  to 
the  King,  who,  at  certain  established  times,  receives  tlie 
product  of  his  distant  domains  at-Xongataboo  3  which 
is  not  only  the  principal  place  of  his  residence,  but, 
seemingly,  of  all  the  people  of  consequence  amongst 
these  isles.  Its  inhabitants,  in  common  conversation, 
call  it  the  Land  of  Chiefs  3  while  the  subordinate 
isles  are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Lands  of 
Servants. 

These  Chiefs  are,  by  the  people,  styled  not  only 
Lords  of  the  Earth,  but  of  the  Sun  and  Sky  ;  and  the 
King's  family  assume  the  name  of  Futtafaihe,  from  the 
God  so  called,  who  is  probablv^  their  tutelar}--  patron, 
and  perhaps  their  common  ancestor.  The  Sove- 
reign's peculiar  earthly  title  is,  however,  simply  Tooee 
Tunga. 

There  is  a  decorum  observed  in  the  presence  of  their 
principal  men,  and  particularly  of  their  King,  that  is 
traly  admirable.  Whenever  he  sits  down,  whether  it 
be  in  an  house,  or  witliout,  all  the  attendants  seat  them- 
selves at  the  same  time,  in  a  semicircle  before  him ; 
leaving  always  a  convenient  space  between  him  and 
them,  into  which  no  one  attempts  to  come,  unless  he 
has  some  particular  business.  Neither  is  any  one  allow  - 
ed  to  pass,  or  sit  behind  him,  nor  even  near  him,  with- 
out his  order  or  permission  ;  so  that  our  having  been  in- 
dulged with  this  privilege,  was  a  signiticant  proof  of  the 
great  respect  that  was  paid  us.  When  any  one  wants 
to  speak  with  the  King,  he  advances  and  sits  down  be- 
fore him ;  delivers  what  he  has  to  say  in  a  few  Vv^ords  3 
and,  having  received  his  answer,  retires  again  to  the 
circle.  But  if  the  King  speaks  to  any  one,  tliat  person 
answers  from  his  seat,  unless  he  is  to  receive  some  oixlcr, 
in  which  case  he  gets  up  from  his  place,  and  sits  dow  n 
1^'fore  the  Chief  witli his  legs  across  3  v.^hich  is  a  posture 
o  o  3 
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to  which  they  are  so  much  -accustomed,  that  any  other 
mode  of  sitting  is  disagreeable  to  them  ^'.  To  speak  to 
the  King  standing,  would  be  accounted  here  as  a  striking 
mark  of  rudeness,  as  it  would  be  with  us,  for  one  to  sit 
down  and  put  on  his  Iiat,  when  he  addresses  Inmself 
to  his  superioj-,  and  that  superior  on  his  feet,  and  un- 
covered. 

It  does  not,  indeed,  appear,  that  any  of  the  most  civi- 
lized nations,  have  ever  exceeded  this  people,  in  the 
^reat  order  obseiTed  on  all  occasions  ;  in  ready  compli- 
ance with  the  commands  of  their  Chiefs  ;  and  in  the 
harmony  that  sMbsists  througliout  all  ranks,  and  unites 
them,  as  if  they  were  all  one  man,  informed  with,  and 
directed  by  the  same  principle.  Such  a  behaviour  is 
remarkably  obvious,  whenever  it  is  requisite  that  their 
Chiefs  should  harangue  any  body  of  them  collected  to- 
gether, \^hich  is  frequently  done.  The  most  profound 
silence  and  attention  is  observed  during  the  harangue, 
even  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  practised  amongst 
Tis,  on  the  most  interesting  and  serious  deliberations  of 
our  most  respectable  assemblies.  And,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  subject  of  the  speech  delivered,  we  never 
saw  an  instance,  when  any  individual  present,  she^-ed 
signs  of  his  being  displeased,  or  that  indicated  the  least 
inclination  to  dispute  the  declared  will  of  a  person  who 
had  a  right  to  command.  Nay,  such  is  the  force  of 
these  verbal  laws,  as  I  may  call  tliem,  that  I  have  seen 
one  of  their  Chiefs  express  his  being  astonished,  at  a 
person's  having  acted  contrary  to  such  orders  ;  though 
it  appeared,  that  the  poor  man  could  not  possibly  jiave 
been  informed  in  time  to  have  observed  themf . 

*  This  is  peculiar  to  the  men  ;  the  women  always  sitting 
with  ijoth  legs  thrown  a  little  on  one  side.  We  owe  this  re- 
mark to  Captain  King. 

f  Cantova  gives  us  the  same  account  of  the  profound  sub- 
mission of  the  Caroline  Island-ers,  to  the  orders  of  the  Taniolc. 
*'  lis  regoivent  ses  ordres  avcc  lo  plus  profond  respect.  Ses 
"  paroles  sont  antant  d'oracles,  qu^'ori  revere."  Ldtreslld'Jiantt'! 
e{  Curhuses,X.0W\.Xsr.\i.'J>\2. 
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Thong'h  some  of  the  more  potent ,  Chiefs  mny  vie 
with  the  KiiiLC  in  point  of  actual  possessions,  they  fall 
very  short  in  rank,  and  in  certain  marks  of  respect, 
which  the  collective  body  have  agreed  tfi  pay  tlie  mo- 
narch. It  is  a  particular  privilege  annexed  to  his  so- 
vereignty, not  to  be  punctured,  nor  circ.imcised,  as  all 
his  subjects  are.  Whenever  he  walks  out,  every  one 
u'hom  he  meets  must  sit  down  till  he  has  passed.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  be  over  his  head ;  on  the  contrar}^  all 
must  come  under  his  feet ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  great- 
er outward  mark  of  submission,  than  that  which  is  paid 
to  the  Sovereign,  and  other  great  people  of  these  islands, 
by  their  inferiors.  The  method  is  this  :  the  person 
who  is  to  pay  obeisance,  squats  down  before  tlie  Chief, 
and  bows  the  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot ;  which,  when 
he  sits,  is  so  placed,  that  it  can  be  easily  come  at ;  and, 
having  tapped,  or  touched  it  with  the  under  and  upper 
side  of  the  lingers  of  both  hands,  he  rises  up,  and  re- 
tires. It  should  seem,  that  the  King  cannot  refuse  any 
one  who  chooses  to  pay  him  this  homage,  wh'ch  is 
called  moe  moea-,  for  the  common  people  would  fre- 
quently take  it  into  their  heads  to  do  it  u  hen  he  was 
walking  j  and  he  was  alwaysobliged  to  stop,  and  hold  up 
one  of  his  feet  behind  him,  till  they  had  performed  the 
ceremony.  This,  to  a  heavy  unwieldy  man,  like  Poula- 
ho,  must  be  attended  with  some  trouble  and  pain  ;  and 
I  have,  sometimes  seen  him,  make  a  nui,  tliough  very 
unable,  to  get  out  of  the  way,  or  to  reach  a  place  where 
'he  might  conveniently  sit  down.  The  hands,  after  this 
application  of  them  to  the  Chief's  feet,  are,  in  some 
cases,  rendered  useless  for  a  time ;  for,  until  they  ba 
be  washed,  they  must  not  touch  any  kind  of  food.  This 
interdiction,  in  a  country  where  water  is  so  scarce, 
would  seem  to  be  attended  with  some  inconvenience  ; 
but  they  are  never  at  a  loss  for  a  succedaneum ;  and  a 
piece  of  any  juicy  plant,  which  they  can  easily  procure 
immediately,  being  rubbed  upon  tjiem,  this  serves  for 
the  purpose  of  purification,  as  well  as  washing  tliem 
witli  water.     When  the  hands  are  in  this  state,  they  call 
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it  taboo  rema.      Taboo,  in  general,  signifies  forbidden, 

and  rema  is  their  word  for  hand. 

When  the  taboo  is  incurred,  by  paying  obeisance  to 
a  great  personage,  it  is  thus  easily  washed  off.  But,  in 
some  other  cases,  it  must  necessarily  continue  for  a 
certain  time.  We  have  frequently  seen  women,  who 
have  been  tahoo  rema,  fed  by  others.  At  the  Expira- 
tion of  the  time,  tlie  interdicted  person  washes  herself 
in  one  of  their  baths,  which  are  dirty  holes,  for  tlie 
most  part,  of  brackish  water;'  She  then  waits  upon 
the  King,  and,  after  making  her  obeisance  in  the  usual 
way,  lays  hold  of  his  foot  and  applies  it  to  her  brea^it, 
shoulders,  and  other  parts  of  her  body.  He  then  em- 
braces her  on  each  shoulder  5  after  which  she  retires, 
purified  from  her  uncleanness.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  always  necessary  to  come  to  the  King  for  this  pur- 
pase,  though  Omai  assured  me  it  was.  If  this  be  so,  it 
may  be  one  reason  why  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  travel- 
ling from  island  to  island.  I  saw  this  ceremony  per- 
formed by  him,  two  or  three  times  -,  and  once  by  Fee- 
iiou,  to  one  of  his  own  women,  but  as  Omai  %\  as  not 
then  with  me,  I  could  not  ask  the  occasion. 

Taboo,  as  I  have  before  obsen'ed,  is  a  v.ord  of  an 
extensive  signification.  Human  sgcriftces  are  called 
tangata  taboo  -,  and  when  any  thing  is  forbidden  to  be 
eat,  or  made  use  of,  they  say,  that  it  is  taboo.  They 
tell  us,  that  if  the  King  should  happen  to  go  into  a  house 
belonging  to  a  subject,  that  house  would  be  taboo,  and 
could  never  more  be  inhabited  by  the  owner ;  so  that 
wherever  he  travels,  there  are  particular  houses  for  his 
reception.  Old  Toobou,  at  this  time,  presided  over  tlie 
taboo,  that  is,  if  Omai  comprehended  the  matter  rightly, 
he  and  his  deputies  inspected  all  the  produce  of  the 
island  j  taking  care  that  every  man  should  cultivate  and 
plant  his  quota  j  and  ordering  what  should  be  eat,  and 
what  not.  By  this  wise  regulation,  they  effectually 
guard  against  a  famine  5  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ground 
is  employed  in  raising  provisions,  and  every  article  thus 
raised,  is  secured  from  unnecessary  waste. 
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By  anotlicr  prudent  regulation  in  their  government, 
tbey  have  an  otficer  over  tlie  police,  or  something  iike 
it.  This  department,  when  we  were  amongst  them, 
was  administered  by  Feenou  ;  whose  business,  we  wue 
told,  it  was,  to  punish  all  oftenders,  whctlier  against  the 
state,  or  against  individuals.  He  was  also  Generalissimo^ 
and  commanded  tlie  warriors,  when  called  out  upon  ser- 
vice j  but,  by  all  accounts  this  is  very  seldom.  Thciving, 
frequently,  took  some  pains  to  inform  us  of  Feenou' s 
oince ;  and,  among  other  tilings,  told  us,  that  if  he  him- 
self should  become  a  bad  man,  Feenou  would  kill  him. 
What  I  understood,  by  this  expression  of  being  a  bad 
man,  was,  that,  if  he  did  not  govern  according  to  law, 
or  custom,  Feenou  would  be  ordered,  by  the  other 
great  men,  or  the  people  at  large,  to  put  hiin  to  death. 
There  should  seem  to  be  no  doubt,  that  a  Sovereign  thus 
liable  to  be  controaled,  and  punished  for  an  abuse  of 
power,  cannot  be  called  a  despotic  monarch. 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  islands  that  com- 
pose this  little  state,  and  the  distance  at  which  some  of 
tliem  lie  from  the  seat  of  government,  attempts  to  throw 
off  the  yoke,  and  to  acquire  independency,  it  should 
seem,  ftiight  be  apprehended.  But  they  tell  us,  that 
this  never  happens.  One  reason  why  they  are  not  thus 
disturbed,  by  domestic  quarrels,  may  be  this  :  that  all 
the  powerful  Chiefs,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  re- 
bide  at  Tongataboo.  I'hey  also  secure  the  dependence 
of  the  other  islands,  by  the  celerity  of  their  operations  ; 
for  if,  at  any  time,  a  troublesome  and  popular  man 
should  start  up  in  any  of  them,  Feenou,  or  whoever 
holds  his  office,  is  immediately  dispatched  thitlier  to 
kill  him.  By  tliis  means,  they  crush  a  rebelhon  in  its 
very  infancy. 

The  orders,  or  classes,  amongst  their  Chiefs,  or  those 
who  gall  themselves  such,  seemed  to  be  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  amongst  us  j  but  there  are  few,  in  compari- 
son, that  are  lords  of  large  districts  of  territor)  3  the 
rest  holding  their  lands  under  tho^e  principal  barons,  as 
tliey  may  be  called.     I  was  indeed  told,  that  when  a 
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man  of  property  dies,  every  thing  he  leaves  behind  him 
falls  to  the  King ;  but  that  it  is  usual  to  give  it  to  the' 
eldest  son  of  the  deceased,  with  an  obligation  to  make 
a  provision  out  of  it,  for  the  rest  of  the  children.  It  is 
not  the  custom  here,  as  at  Otaheite,  for  the  son,  the 
moment  he  is  born,  to  take  from  the  father  the  homage 
and  title  ;  but  he  succeeds  to  them,  at  his  decease  ;  so 
that  their  form  of  government  is  not  only  monarchical, 
but  hereditary. 

The  order  of  succession  to  the  crown,  has  not  been 
of  late  interrupted  5  for  we  know,  from  a  particular 
circumstance,  that  the  Futtafaihes  (Poulaho  being  only 
an  addition,  to  distinguish  the  King  from  the  rest  of  the 
family)  have  reigned  in  a  direct  line,  for  at  least,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years.  Upon  inquiring,  m  he- 
ther  any  account  had  been  preserved  amongst  them,  of 
the  arrival  of  Tasn'an's  ships,  we  found,  that  this  history 
had  been  handed  dov/n  to  them,  from  their  ancestors, 
with  an  accuracy  which  marks,  that  oral  tradition  may 
sometimes  be  depended  upon.  For  they  described  the 
two  ships,  as  resembling  ours  ;  ment  oning  the  place 
where  they  had  anchored  ;  their  ha\  ing  staid  but  a  few 
days  5  and  their  moving  from  that  station  to  Annamoo- 
ka.  And,  by  May  of  informing  us  how  long  ago  this 
had  happened,  they  told  us  the  name  of  the  Futtafaihe 
who  was  then  King,  and  of  those  who  had  succeeded, 
doAAn  to  PoulalfO,  who  is  the  fifth  since  that  period  ; 
the  first  being  an  old  man,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
the  ships. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  present  King,  it 
would  be  natural  to  suppose,  that  he  had  the  highest 
rank  of  any  person  in  the  islands.  But,  to  our  great 
surprise,  we  found  it  is  not  so  ;  for  Latooliboolco,  the 
person  who  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  King,  when  I 
first  visited  Tongataboo,  and  three  women,  are,  in 
some  respects,  superior  to  Poulaho  himself.  On  our 
intjuiriiig,  who  these  extracrdiufiiy  personages  were, 
"^hom    ihey   distiiiguibh    by   the   name   and    title   of 
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Tammaha*}  we  were  told,  that  the  late  King,  Pou- 
laho's  lather,  had  a  sister  of  equal  rank,  and  elder  than 
himself ;  that  she,  by  a  man  who  came  from  the  island 
of  Feejee,  had  a  son  and  two  daughters  ;  and  that  these 
three  persons,  as  well  as  their  mother,  rank  above  Fut- 
tafaihe  the  King.  We  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  trace 
the  reason  of  this  singular  pre-eminence  of  the  Tamma- 
has  ;  tor  we  could  learn  nothing  besides  this  account  of 
tlieir  pedigree.  The  mother,  and  one  of  the  daughters 
called  Tooeela-kaipa,  live  at  Vavaoo.  Latoolibooloo, 
the  son,  and  the  otlier  daughter,  whose  name  is  Moun- 
goula-kaipa,  reside  at  Tongataboo.  The  latter,  is  th?. 
woman  who  is  mentioned  to  have  dined  with  me  on 
the  2  J  St  of  June.  This  gave  occasion  to  our  discovering 
her  superiority  over  the  King,  who  would  not  eat  in 
her  presence,  though  she  made  no  scruple  to  do  so  be- 
fore him,  and  received  from  him  the  custoiiiary  obeU 
sance,  by  touching  her  foot.  We  never  iiad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  him  pay  this  mark  of  respect  to  Latoo- 
libooloo ;  but  we  have  observed  him  leave  off  eating, 
audhave  his  victuals  put  aside,  when  the  Litter  came  into 
tlie  same  house.  Latoolibooloo  assumed  the  privilege 
of  taking  any  thing  from  the  people,  even  if  it  belong- 
ed to  the  King ;  and  yet,  in  the  ceremony  called 
Natche,  he  assisted  only  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  principal  men.  He  was  looked  upon,  by  his 
countrymen,  as  a  madman  ;  and  many  of  his  actions 
seemed  to  confirm  this  judgment.  At  Eooa,  they 
shewed  me  a  good  deal  of  land,  said  to  belong  to  him  3 
and  I  saw  there  a  son  of  his,  a  child,  whom  they  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  title  as  liis  father.  The  son  of 
the  greatest  Prince  in  Europe  could  not  be  more  hu- 
moured and  caressed  than  this  little  Tammaka  \v\as. 
•The  language  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  has  the  great- 


*  The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  that  Tamo'oa^  which  sig- 
nifies a  Chief,  in  the  dialect  of  Hamao,  and  Tammaha^  become 
the  same  word,  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter,  the  articubtion 
of  whicliu,  is  not  very  strongly  marked. 
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est  affinity  imaginable  to  that  of  New  Zealand,  of  W^- 
teeoo,  and  Mangcea  ;  and,  consequently,  to  that  of  Ota- 
heite,  and  the  Society  Islands.  There  are  also  many 
of  their  words  the  same  with  those  n<ed  by  the  Natives 
of  Cocos  Island,  as  appears  from  the  vocabulary  col- 
lected there  by  Le  Maire  and  Schoutcn*.  The  mode  of 
pronunciation  differs,  indeed,  considerably,  in  many  in- 
stances, from  that  both  of  New  Zealand,  and  Otaheite^ 
but  still,  a  great  number  of  words  are  either  exactly  the 
same,  or  so  httl.^  changed,  that  their  common  original 
may  be  satisfactorily  traced.  The  language,  as  spoken 
at  the  Friendly  Islands,  is  sufficiently  copious  for  all  the 
ideas  of  the  people  ;  and  "we  had  many  proofs  of  its  be- 
ing easily  adapted  to  all  musical  purposes,  both  in  sou 
and  in  recitative  ;  besides  being  harmonious  enough  in 
common  conversation.  Its  component  parts,  as  far  as 
our  scanty  acquaintance  with  it  enabled  us  to  judge,  arc 
not  numerous  J  and,  in  some  of  its  rules,  it  agrees  with 
other  known  languages.  As  for  instance,  we  could  easily 
discern  the  several  degrees  of  comparison,  as  used  in 
the  Latin ;  bui  none  of  the  inflections  of  nouns  and 
verbs. 

We  were  able  to  collect  several  hundreds  of  the 
words  ;  and,  amongst  these,  are  terms  that  express  num- 
bers as  far  as  a  hundred  thousand  ;  beyond  which  they 

*  See  this  vocabulary,  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  of  Dalrymple's 
Collection  of  Voyag^es.  And  yet,  thou^ah  Tasman's  people  used 
the  vi'ords  of  this  vocabulary,  in  speaking  to  the  natives  of 
Tongataboo  (his  Amsterdam),  we  are  told,  in  the  accounts  of 
his  voyage,  that  they  did  not  understand  one  another.  A  cir- 
cumstance worth  observing,  as  it  shews  how  cautious  vire  should 
be,  upon  the  scanty  evidence  afforded  by  such  transient  visits 
asTasman's.and,  indeed,  as  those  of  most  of  the  subsequent  na- 
vigators of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  found  any  argument  about  the 
affinity,  or  want  of  affinity,  of  the  languages  of  the  different 
islands.  No  one,  now,  will  venture  to  say,  that  a  Cocos  man, 
and  one  of  Tongataboo,  could  not  undei'stand  each  other.  Some 
of  the  words  of  Horn  Island,  another  of  Schouten's  discoveries, 
also  belong  to  the  dialect  of  Tongataboo.  See  DalrymfU^  as 
above. 
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never  would  reckon.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  tliey 
are  not  able  to  go  farther ;  for,  after  having  got  thus 
far,  we  observed,  that  they  commonly  used  a  word 
which  expresses  an  indefinite  number,  A  short  speci- 
men, selected  from  the  larger  vocabulary,  is  here  in- 
serted, witli  tlic  corresponding  words,  of  the  same  sig- 
nification, as  used  at  Otaheile,  on  the  opposite  column  j 
which,  while  it  \vill  give,  as  we  may  say,  ocular  de- 
monstration of  their  being  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
guage, will,  at  the  same  time,  point  out  the  particular 
letters,  by  tlie  i^nsertion,  omission,  or  alteration  of  which, 
the  variations  of  the  two  dialects,  from  each  other,  have 
been  erlected. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  our  vocabularies 
of  this  sort,  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  great  mis- 
takes. The  ideas  of  those,  from  whom  we  were  to 
learn  the  words,  were  so  diiTerent  from  ours,  that  it 
was  diiticult  to  fix  them,  to  the  object  of  inquiry.  Or, 
if  this  could  be  obtained,  to  learn  an  unknown  tongue 
from  an  instructor  who  did  not  knovv^  a  single  word  of 
any  language  that  his  scholar  was  conversant  with, 
could  not  promise  to  produce  much.  But  even  when 
these  difhculties  were  surmounted,  tliere  still  remained 
a  fruitful  source  of  mistake.  1  mean,  inaccuracy  in 
catching,  exactly,  the  true  sound  of  a  word,  to  which 
our  ears  liad  never  been  accustomed,  from  persons 
whose  mode  of  pronunciation  was,  in  general,  so  indis- 
tinct, that  it  seldom  happened  that  any  two  of  us,  in 
writing  down  the  same  word,  from  the  same  mouth, 
made  use  of  the  same  vowels  in  representing  it.  Nay, 
we  even,  very  commonly,  differed  about  consonants, 
the  sounds  of  which  are  least  liable  to  ambiguity.  Be- 
sides all  this,  we  found,  by  experience,  that  we  had 
beer  led  into  strange  coimptions  of  some  of  the  most 
common  words,  either  from  the  natives  endeavouring  to 
imitate  us,  or  from  our  having  misunderstood  theni. 
Thus,  cheeio  was  universally  used  by  us,  to  express  a 
thief,  though  totally  different  from  the  real  word,  in  the 
language   of  Tongataboo.     I'he   mistake  arose  from  a 
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piior  one,  into  which  we  had  run,  when  at  New  Zea- 
land. For  though  the  word  that  signifies  thief  there» 
be  absolutely  the  same  that  belongs  to  the  dialect  ot' 
the  Friendly  Islands  (being  ka<'ehaa  at  both  places) , 
yet  by  some  blunder,  we  had  used  the  word  teele,  first 
at  New  Zealand,  and,  afterwards  at  Tongataboo,  on 
our  arrival  there.  The  natives,  endeavouring  to  imi- 
tate us,  as  nearly  as  they  could,  and  so  fabricating  tlie 
word  cheeto  -,  this,  by  a  complication  of  mistakes,  was 
adopted  by  us  as  their  own.  Great  care  has  been  taken 
to  make  the  following  table  as  correct  as  possible  : 


English. 

Friendly  Islands. 

Otaheite. 

The  sun, 

Elaa, 

Eraa. 

Fire, 

Eafoi, 

Eahoi. 

Thunder, 

F'atoore, 

Pateere. 

Ra'ni, 

Ooha, 

Eooa. 

The  wind. 

Matangee, 

Mataee. 

Warm, 

Mafanna, 

Mahanna. 

The  clouds, 

Ao, 

Eao. 

Land, 

Fonooa, 

Fenooa. 

Hater, 

Avy, 

Evy. 

Sleep, 

Mohe, 

Moe. 

A  man, 

Tangata, 

Taata, 

A  woman, 

Vefaine, 

Waheine. 

A  young  girl, 

Taheine, 

I'oonea. 

A    servant,    or 

7 

person  fj'mean 

C  Tooa, 

Toutou,  or  tcou, 

rank. 

3 

The   dawn,    or 
day -break, 

I  Aho, 

Aou. 

The  hair, 

Fooroo. 

Eroroo. 

71ie  tongue, 

Elelo, 

Erero. 

The  ear, 

Tareenga, 

Tarcea. 

The  hard. 

Koomoo, 

Ooma. 

The  sea. 

lahee. 

Taee. 

A  boat,  or  canoe 

',    Wakka, 

Evaa. 

Black, 

Oole, 

Ere. 

Red, 

Goola^ 

Oora,  oora. 
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English. 

Friendly  Islands: 

Otaheite. 

J  lance,  or  spea: 

r,  Tao, 

Tao, 

A  pm-enty 

Motooa, 

Madooa. 

fFIiai  is  thai  ? 

Kohaeea  ? 

Yahaeea  ? 

To  holdfast, 

Amou, 

Mou. 

To  wipe, ox  dean 
any  thing. 

J  Horo, 

Ploroee. 

To  rise  up. 

Etooj 

Atoo. 

7o  try,  or  shed 
tears. 

1  Tangee, 

Taee. 

To  eat,  or  chew. 

Eky, 

Ey. 

Yes, 

Al, 

Ai. 

No, 

Kaee, 

Aee. 

You, 

Koe, 

Oe. 

L 

Ou, 

Won. 

Ten, 

Ongolboroo, 

Ahooroo. 

Hjving  now  concluded  my  remarks  on  these  islands 
and  people,  I  shall  take  my  final  leave  of  them,  after 
giving  some  account  of  the  astronomical  and  nautical 
obsen-ations  that  were  made  during  our  stay. 

And,  tirbt,  1  must  take  notice,  that  the  difference  of 
longitude,  between  Annamooka  and  Tongataboo,  is 
somewhat  less  than  was  marked  in  the  chart  and  narra- 
tive of  my  last  voyage.  This  error  might  easily  arise, 
as  the  longitude  of  each  was  then  found  without  any 
connection  with  the  other.  But,  now,  the  distance  be- 
tween them  is  determined  to  a  degree  of  precision,  that 
excludes  all  possibility  of  mistake  5  which  the  following 
table  will  illustrate  : 


The  latitude  of  the  observatory 
at  Tongataboo,  by  tlie  mean 
of  several  observations    .... 

The  longitude,   by  the  mean  of 

one  hundred  and  thirty-one 

sets   of   lunar    observations, 

amounting  to  above  a  thou- 

p  p  2 


21°    8'    )9"Soutli. 


0 

16 

0 

185 

11 

18  East, 

186 

12 

27 

184 

37 

0 

20 

15 

0 
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sand  observed  distances,  be- 
tween the  moon,   sun,  and 
stars    1 84°  55'    88''  East. 

The  difference  of  longitude, 
made  by  the  time- keeper, 
between  the  above  observa- 
tory, and  tliat  at  Annamooka 

Hence,  the  longitude  of  Anna- 
mooka  is    

f  Greenwich       1 

By  die  time-  J       rate    ....    / 

keeper  it  is  I  New  Zealand  1 

L      rate    j 

Its  latitude 20 

N  B.  The  observatoiy  at  Tongataboo  was  near  the 
middle  of  tlie  North  side  of  the  island  j  and  that  i\i 
Annamooka,  on  its  West  side. 

The  time- keeper  was  too  slow  for  mean  time  at 
Greenwich,  on  the  first  of  July  at  noon,  by 
12^  34'"  33%2  j  and  her  daily  rate,  at  that  time,  was 
losing,  on  mean  time,  1%783  per  day.  This  rate  will 
now  be  used  for  finding  the  longitude  by  the  time- 
keeper; and  184°  55'  18",  or  12'^  ip^"  41  ,2,  will 
be  taken  as  the  true  longitude  of  Tongataboo,  East 
from  Greenwich. 

By  the  mean  of  several  obser\'ations,  the  South  end 
of  the  needle  was  found  to  dip. 

At  Leefooga,  one  of  the  Hapaee 

islands     36°    55' 

Tongataboo    39      l|- 

The  variation  of  the  compass  was  found  to  be 
At  Annamooka,  on  board 0°    30'    3^''  East- 
Anchor  off  Kotoo,  between 

Annamooka  and   Hapaee      8     12     29^ 
Anchor  off  Leefooga  ....     10     11     40 
Tongataboo,  on  board   ....       g     44       5j:  . 
Ditto,  on  shore 10     12     58 
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I  can  assign  no  reason  why  the  variation  is  so  much 
le5s  at  and  near  Annamooka,  than  at  either  of  the  other 
two  places.  I  can  only  say,  that  there  is  no  fault  in  tlie 
observations  ;  and  that  the  variation  ought  to  be  more 
at  Annamooka  tlian  the  above,  as  it  has  been  found  to 
be  so  to  the  Northward,  Southward,  Eastward,  and 
Westward  of  it.  But  disagreements  in  the  variation, 
greater  than  this,  even  in  the  same  needle,  have  been 
often  observed.  And  I  should  not  have  taken  notice 
of  this  instance,  but  from  a  belief  that  the  cause, 
whatever  it  is,  exists  in  the  place,  and  not  in  tlie  nee- 
dles -J  for  Mr.  Bayley  found  the  same,  or  rather  more 
difference. 

The  tides  are  more  considerable  at  these  islands,  than 
at  any  other  of  my  discoveries  in  this  ocean,  that  lie 
within  the  tropics.  At  Annamooka  it  is  high  water,  on 
the  full  and  change  days,  nearly  at  six  o'clock  ;  and  the 
tide  rises  and  falls  there,  upon  a  perpendicular,  about 
six  feet.  In  the  harbour  of  Tongataboo,  it  is  high  wa- 
ter on  the  full  and  change  days,  at  fifty  minutes  past 
six.  The  tide  rises  and  falls,  on  those  days,  four  feet 
nine  inches  5  and  three  feet  six  inches  at  the  Quadra- 
tures. In  the  channels  between  the  islands,  which  lie 
in  this  harbour,  it  tlows  near  tide  and  half-tide  ;  tliat  is, 
the  flood  continues  to  nm  up  near  three  hours,  after  it 
is  high  water  by  the  shore  ;  and  the  ebb  continues  to 
run  down,  after  it  is  flood  by  the  shore.  It  is  only  in 
these  channels,  and  in  a  few  other  places  near  the 
shores,  that  the  motion  of  the  vs^ater  or  tide  is  per- 
ceivable ,•  so  that  I  can  only  guess  at  the  quarter  from 
which  the  flood  comes.  In  tlie  road  of  Annamooka, 
it  sets  West  South  West,  and  the  ebb  the  contrary  j 
but  it  falls  into  the  harbour  of  Tongati^boo  from  the 
North  West,  passes  through  the  two  narrow  channels, 
on  each  side  of  Hoolaiva,  where  it  runs  with  consi- 
derable rapidity,  and  then  spends  itself  in  the  lagoon. 
Tke  ebb  returns  the  same  way,  and  mns  with  rather 
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greater  force.  The  North  West  tide  is  met,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  lagoon,  by  one  from  the  East  j  but  this,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  was  found  to  be  very  incon- 
siderable. 
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